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From Generation To 
Generation Woman's 

Greatest Beautifier | an 
Has Been And Is 18 
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OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 
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TIFFANY & CoO. 


In view of advertisements in catalogues 
and newspapers, describing jewelry 
not manufactured by us as “Tiffany,” 
“Tiffany settings,” “Tiffany mount- 
ings,” etc., we desire to call the atten- 
tion of the public and the trade to the 
fact that we are strictly retailers and 
such use of our name is unwarranted, 
as our goods are only sold at our own 
establishments in New York, Paris 
and London 
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Drawn by Etuet Rose, Paris 


PRINCESS EVENING GOWN OF PURPLE SATIN UNDER BLACK TOSCA NET 
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THE FASHION OUTLOOK 


BY MARIE OLIVIER 


NLY a very rash prophet in this 
uncertain year would commit 
himself to a prediction—that is, 
a positive one—as to the lines 
feminine dress really will take 
in the next few months. It 
would be a case of that prophet rushing in where 
tailors fear to tread. All that the keenest 
observer may say is, watch for developments. 
Nothing at present is developed. Only the odd, 
the queer, the experimental (which means in- 
dividual experiments) are seen in the importa- 
tions and the original models with which the 
spring opens. There is, of course, a certain 
amount of novelty; but what is new is not pretty, 
and what is pretty is by no means new. 

Most of the gowns bear a general resemblance 
to the late winter models. The novelties lie in 
the odd, the queer trimming schemes, and in a 
few really pretty new materials. There is talk 
of the restoration of “the normal waist line,” 
and I have seen two or three linen models which 
lend a slight support to a belief in it; but be- 
lated converts to the higher one are showing 
a great liking for it, so much so that the high 
waist-line fashion, for the many at least, will 
surely be carried along for several months, 
possibly until the first autumn designs begin 
to appear. 

At present practically none of the spring 
models show an appreciable lowering of the 
waist line. Many entirely obliterate it, and 
the long, old-fashioned princess, minus the 
pretty brassiéres which have added to its classic 
appearance in the past few months, is now the 
foundation form for practically all reception, 
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house-gown, and evening-dress forms. pearing” sort—that is, it is seen only 
Where a belt is given, it is either a “here and there,and disappears under 
soft che, moulded in sheath lines the back, front, or side portions, ac- 
around the form, or one of the “disap- cording to fancy. In other words, it 
is a partial belt. Or, it may be a corse- 
let built up only in the front or back. 

One of the oddest of the imported 
models shows a low front of the skirt, 
but has a built-in portion at the back, 
of darker satin folds. This rises quite 
to the shoulder-blades, and is stitched 
in at the side seams with the light- 
colored front of the waist. This 
makes a marked and by no means a 
pretty contrast between the appearance 
of the back and the front of the gown. 
Some of the separate cloth skirts, and 
those which form part of the fancy 
tailored suit, have high backs of this 
general shape, but they are of the cloth, 
and are a continuation of the skirt. 

Evening, reception, visiting, and 
street dresses, except in the case of 
the fancy tailored suit, almost without 
exception, take this long form; but 
each jis individually developed by 
means of unfamiliar trimmings, drap- 
ings, or suggested drapings. In fact, 
the one striking feature of these first 
models is their trimming. Coat, stole, 
jacket, tablier, and flounce forms are 
outlined on otherwise scant gowns, with 
braid or embroidery motifs, or they are i 
hung with heavy fringes in which 
beads play a large part. With the ex- | | 
ception of an occasional secant flounce, | 
all trimming is put on in lengthwise | | 










































forms. You will see braids or bands | | ‘ 
or shirrings; rows of passementerie, | 

frills, motifs in silk or satin pipings, | | 
put on in long oval, toothed, striped, J j 


That charming spring model shown 
on this page has, as you will see, two 
straight flounces, set on in circular 

Home GowN of bottle-green broche silk; sleeves t sg “ - 
and chemisette of green net over silver lace. fashion and cutting the length of the 
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4) 
or panel forms. If for some reason ? 
a round scheme is attempted, you will 
be sure to see somewhere else on the 
gown a modifying long line conspicu- 
ous enough to affect the entire costume. 
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skirt quite perceptibly; but these ex- 
tend only half-way round and the 
draped back holds the design still 
among the long, princess forms of the 
present and past months. Moreover, 
the joining of the skirt to the waist 
in the front is practically effaced by 
the omission of all suggestion of a 
belt. As this is an important new 
dress model, it is worth while to note 
it in detail. It is of thin, rather stiff 
bottle-green silk, with broché figures 
thickly seattered over its surface. 
They are self-colored. These broché 
fabrics will be much worn in the near 
future. At present, being among the 
costliest of the new weaves, they are 
seen only in the oceasional model. 
The upper portion of this dress is 
of green net; the sleeves and collar 
are transparent, and are made up 
over silver lace. The setting on of 
the plain flounce of mat satin and of 
the full one of the broché silk is an- 
other novel feature. Both are at- 
tached to the skirt under a heading 
of the silk, caught at intervals to the 
skirt in bunches of shirring. Shir- 
ring over cords and in tiny puffs will 
be more and more seen as the season 
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advances. 

The combination of two materials 
in this broad fashion is an experiment 
of the season. Usually it is effected 
in the richer princess dresses by in- 
serting a velvet front and back panel, 
between side ones of cloth, or this 
order is reversed. .To make such ma- 
terials available for the spring dress- 
es, and gowns generally, both cloth 
and velvet have become thin to what 
is called Directoire-weight goods— 
i.e., they are now firm but soft, nearly 
transparent, and very pliable. Materi- 
als for street suits for practical wear 
are also of this character, though they 
have very different surfaces. Most of 
them are woolly or hairy in finish. 

HALP-TAILORED suUIT in gilded brown; self- The changes in color of the spring 
colored embroidery; lawn ruffles hats, gowns, and gloves are marked and 
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j DINNER GOWN of pink meteore, with self-colored bands and rosettes; trellised corsage of « 
steel beads: the dress fastens at the centre of the back; heavy bead fringe at side 
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desirable. Hats of a “dead” 
shade are worn with suits of 
a pronounced color. Colored 
gloves are now not only per- 
missible, but correct, for after- 
noon wear. Pale tan, a delicate 
buff, pale butter-color, silver 
and pearl gray, and even dull 
pink are among the new shades, 
and the latest fancy is for the 
hooked and laced fastenings. 
Two and three button length 
gloves are preferred. 

Many of the new materials for 
ordinary wear are really practi- 
eal and beautiful, which news, 
I feel sure, will call out a uni- 
versal sigh of thanksgiving. 
The cotton tissues are beauti- 
fully printed and toned, and very 
fine and delicate in texture. 
Shirtings are nearly all striped, 
or, where patterned, the designs 
are sparse and pale. But these, 
too, are likely to have a pale 
stripe over the pattern, which 
keys them in with the long-lined 
trimmings and dress forms of 
the day. 

For spring dresses and suits 
of the “ general wear ” type, soft, 
pliant homespun is the favorite 
material. It comes in all the 
new olive and bottle green 
shades, in the new plum and 
blue, and in the castor and gray 
shades. Wide-waled serges ap- 
parently are to be much worn 
in navy blue and in white. The 
vogue for white serge has been 
on the increase for a season or 
two, but this year it is to be 
especially marked. Two-thirds of 
the early summer serge dresses 
are in white, gray, or castor col- 
or. The proper white is that 
called oyster, which suggests a 
gray just off the white. Serge 
suits of this sort are often most 
elaborately trimmed. 
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HE most pleasing features of the 
“| itinery of the early spring are 

the models in a certain glossy, 
lightly made, rough-surfaced straw. 
In some instances they appear to be 
stiff, possibly weighty; but handle 
them, and they are actual feather- 
weights, supported to their appear- 
ance of stiffness on a framework of 
wire. The 
smaller Mu- 
jik turbans 
are generally 
in this pretty 
straw ; also 
many of those 
practical 
crush shapes 
which an 
individual 
touch will 
make so per- 
sonal to their 
wearers. 
Next, in num- 


ber at least, 
the shirred 
hats claim 


the attention. 
There are 
models with 
shirred 
crowns, and 
others with 
shirred 
brims, and 
again there are hats which are all 
shirring. Finally, the big ribbon bow, 
or rather the bunch of drooping rib- 
bon loops that fall under the brim in 
the back of the hat, is a conspicuous 
millinery feature that will figure on 
many of the simpler hats for outings 
and practical purposes generally. 
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A CONSERVATIVE MODEL TOQUE of old-blue Ottoman draped of 
over a wire frame and trimmed with fancy blue wing 


A young girl’s hat is pictured on 
page 319 that shows how such bows 
are hung, and, approximately, their 
size. In many instances, especially on 
women’s hats, wider ribbon will be 


used. The latter trimming is passed 
twice or three times around the crown 
of the hat pictured, so as to swathe 
it softly. It is then caught at the 
side of the 
front under a 
buckle. Sim- 
ilar hats show 
a huge rose or 
some sort of 
wired 
ornament 
used in the 
same way. 
The ribbon 
ends are 
then brought 
through the 
brim, as shown 
in the pic- 
ture, and are 
formed into a 
thick bunch 
of loops. In 
this model the 
crown is com- 
posed of Par- 


gauze 


ma violets, 
and the brim 
gray tulle 

shirred over 
Such combinations are fre- 
quent, the idea being to neutralize the 
brightness of the flowers. Occasional- 
ly this order is reversed in certain 
models, and the brim is covered with 
flower petals, while the crown is shir- 
red. Again, small and large turban 
forms are composed entirely of tightly 


wire. 
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_A LARGE “ MADE”’ HAT of silver gauze shirred over thin wires; the long drooping oyster-white Para 
dise plumes are secured under a latticed jet buckle. The rolled brim is alate millinery fancy 


attached petals, without a particle of that extreme model illustrated on 
other trimming. The flowers may be page 317 are also closely covered with 
of silk or linen, but usually are of sil- violets or other small petals. 

ver or gold gauze. Hats shaped like Transparent brims are character- 
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AN EXTREME MODEL, combining a straw crown with a brim of white tulle with black tulle frill 
shirred over wire; two Mephistophe les feathers form the sole trimming. 


istic of all the large hats, which now 
are, very properly, reserved for the 
occasional formal oceasion. That 
pretty, wide-crowned model which is 
pictured on page 319 is typical of the 
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season’s crin shapes. It is a particu- 

larly attractive example of the sort of bet 

hat a woman may wear who has 

adopted a coiffure arranged in the 9.8 

nape of the neck. It is conservative, 
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TOQUE WITH LINED RIBBON FOLDS for a brim 
and a straw crown; fancy feathers 


but by no means a small hat. No 
brimmed hat is; and only a few of 
the turbans are so. The transparent 
erin and the shirred tulle large hats 
are seldom left in round form, but 
are bent and curved up or down to 
suit the individual fancy. The shirred 
model shown on page 316 will indi- 
cate the trend of these thin-brimmed 
hats. 

All crowns are wide. 
most flat mounds in form, and these 
are covered fantastically with a net- 
work of jet or chenille or a lattice of 
erystal; others are two inches or so 
high, and these usually have a softly 
swathed trimming around them. 
Again, some are five to seven inches 


Some are al- 
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These 


about 


finished. 
swathed 


high, and square 
have the trimming 
them tightly. 

All sorts of Mephistopheles quill 
forms are seen, in flat gauze, in 
spangled and embroidered forms, in 
forms to which small smooth odd 
feathers are attached; or simple quills 
are stripped to the points and dyed 
to suggest argus tips. Again, two 
ostrich tips are clipped and are set on 
the hat to point backward like the 
Mephistopheles quills. 

Jetted quills are among the novel- 
ties seen on otherwise plain flower or 
gauze hats; and then, again, on sev- 
eral of the best models, huge jet or 
pearl or carved bone hat-pins (with 
heads that average three inches wide) 
will serve as the sole additional trim- 
ming to a close straw Mujik or Di- 
rectoire turban. Because of the width 
of the hat crowns the new hat-pins 
are enormously long. 





THE NEW PANAMA MODBL for outing wear; square 
crown, tight crown band, and bows at back. 
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A CHARMING CRIN HAT of black with velvet band 
and white plumes; square jet silver buckle. 


The great feature of the season, 
however, is the all jet, the spangled 
net, and the jet-trimmed hat. One 
large cabochon, a big half ball in 
shape, may grace a hat of gilt gauze 
or silver as its sole ornament; or the 
crown may be latticed over with half- 
inch nail-heads with white or tinted 
foundation showing through. Rows 
of big jet cabochons may rim a large 
turban, outline the shirring in brim 
or around the crown, or bands of jet 
sequins will be seen variously employ- 
ed among Tosea net folds. Some of 
the turbans are as covered with jet 
as the flower hats are with petals. Are 
these turbans small ? 

Just the contrary. Those known as 
the Directoire turbans are positively 
massive. I fancy great skill will be 
necessary to make them really wear- 
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B xD 
able as the warm weather comes on, 
for the weight of jet is proverbial. 
However, the majority are built up on 
wire cloche forms, and are draped 
after the fashion of the East-Indian 
head-dress which Madame de Staél 
and Madame Récamier adopted in the 
Directoire days. Hence their name. 
They are made up in brocaded gauzes, 
in thin, veil-like silks, muslin, panne 
velvets, jetted nets, and similar thin 
fabrics. 

Another fancy, which is being re- 
peated in the smaller Mujik turbans, 
is to make an entire Directoire tur- 
ban in clipped straw. The straw is 
mounted on the frame in folds, the 
erease of which is evenly clipped. 
This is very novel, and in green straw 
has a lovely suggestion of fresh moss. 
Straw dises, about three inches wide, 
trimmed the model I particularly ad- 
mired in this straw. They. were bound 
with dull green satin. The hat had 
no other ornament but these dises. 





CuILp’s HAT with crown of violets, shirred gray 
tulle brim, and gray ribbon 
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VENING gowns showing a tend- 
ency to deep tones and street 


gowns of 
the dressier sort 
mostly in light 
cloth — this is 
the contrast with 
which the spring 
season opens. 
Silk and cloth 
street models 
all show the 
same tendency. 
Among the old 
colors come back 
are -old-gold, old- 
rose, olive and 
bottle green. All 
the unusual! 
spring models 
are made up in 
one or more of 
these shades, 
which are very 
effective when 
seen among the 
pretty mauves 
and smoky col- 
ors which are 
still so attract- 
ive. You will 
see dresses sim- 
ilar to that 
shown on this 
page in old-gold 
cloth, in benga- 
line, Ottoman 
silk, in all the 
Directoire satins 
and satin cloths, 
and even in the 
hairy serges 
and homespuns. 
Sometimes’ the 
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CALLING Gown of old-gold cashmere; black and goid 
yoke band; chemisette and cuffs of tucked lawn. 





old-gold is slightly toned down, some- 
times it is actually toned up, by other 


shades. 

In the model 
on this page the 
toning is down, 
by means of an 
empiecement of 
gold and black 
embroidery; the 
same effect is ob- 
tained with oth- 
er models by 
means of an ol- 
ive or black or 
a mixed waist- 
coat portion, or 
by some grayed- 
over or oxidized 
trimming; or, in 
the’ plainer 
dresses, by means 
of darker satin 
bands, or bands 
of the new 
braids. All 
black bands, too, 
are seen on 
olive and on old- 
gold models ad- 
vanced by some 
leading houses. 
On the other 
hand, I have seen 
a Directoire 


cloth princess 
model in old- 
gold in’ which 


the sleeves and 
the rippled re- 
vers were faced 
with a rather 


fresh pink, the 


empiecement of 
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Desicn By Martnitpg Sere for a princess dress 
of cherry cloth; lacings of oxidized silver cord 


which was a Watteau blending of 
pink, old-blue, buff, and olive. 

In the design shown on page 320 
liberty satin bands of a darker shade 
trim the cashmere dress of medium 
old gold. The buttons are covered 
with the same satin. The chemisette 
and lower sleeve portions are of filmy 
lingerie, finely tucked. There is an 
empiecement in the back filling in a 
widened V opening, and three large 
satin-covered buttons are placed over 
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SMART STREET GOWNS 
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the centre where 
they simulate a fastening. 
In reality, the dress fast- 
ens at the left side of the 
front. 

A point of interest, in 
passing, is this: As princess forms 
seem to simplify in respects, 


Seam, 


some 


they really take on a little more trim- 
Practically all of the spring 
show 


ming. 


models elaborately trimmed 





CosTUME OF HELIOTROPE CLOTH trimmed with 
flat ribbed braid; braid-covered buttons. 
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effects at the back of the waist. It 
generally, but not in all cases, repeats 








Desicn BY MatuiLpe See fora white cloth 
gown with braiding and Otioman bands 
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the front trimming, but sometimes is 
even more elaborate. 

Belted princesses in light colors pre- 
dominate in the new designs for call- 
ing and luncheon gowns. That shown 
in the upper corner of page 321 illus- 
trates an odd combination of another 
experiment in color—namely, cherry 
cloth and peacock-blue satin. It also 
shows a pretty example of the la- 
cings that are a feature of numbers 
of the newer designs, both in wool and 
in cotton models. The lacings are very 
diversified. Sometimes a single string 
is laced across an opening from rows 
of tiny buttons. It may finish the 
centre of the princess waist from the 
neck to the bust line; or run the 
entire waist length, both back and 
front. Sometimes two laces are used, 
which crisscross in diamond openings 
between skirt or waist panels, or be- 
tween the portions of the “ mason’s ” 
apron forms which are conspicuous 
among the overdress experiments. 

Narrow ribbons are used for some 
of these lacings; also narrow stitched 
bands of silk or satin. These gener- 
ally pass through eyelet-holes, and 
have an end finish in the form of 
silk bows, small tassels, or drops. 
Such lacings are seen as in the illus- 
tration referred to, down skirt fronts 
or backs or at the sides. Or they 
zigzag spirally from shoulder to 
waist. As a rule they follow the pre- 
vailing vertical tendency of all trim- 
ming. 

Where the lacing is a fixed affair, 
elaborate bunches of spun silk bugle 
forms end each lace. .Sometimes the 
lacing is constructed of strings of 
jet or other bead forms. These bugle 
effects, of which mention has been 
made in earlier numbers of the Ba- 
ZAR, seem, all at once, to have been 
popularized, but those of spun silk, 
shaped exactly like the beads, are the 
latest additions to the ordinary 
fringes which are important parts of 
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the new visiting and fancy street (about one and one-half inches wide) 
dresses. Whole fringes are seen of on all the severer suits and gowns. 


the silk-covered drops, or of 
moulds strung between, 
strands of cord or fringed 
braid. They trim the edges 
of Directoire coats, outline 
tunics, and are even put on 
long tight sleeves, vertically, 
after the manner of the 
ruchings. On silk, or silk- 
finished fabrics, they some- 
times alternate with a 
string of jet or other bead 
drops. 

The skirt of the cherry- 
cloth costume shown on 
page 321 is given a fiat 
box pleat in the centre of 
the back. The short sash, 
which is visible in the pic- 
ture, is of dull peacock rib- 
bon. It forms a “ disappear- 
ing” belt, which passes 
under the side portions of 
the waist and reappears un- 
der the arm, where, as the 
illustration shows, the cloth 
is cut away deeply, leaving 
wide, open armholes. The 
ends of the sash are brought 
together between the sides 
of the blunt V with which 
the back is finished. Here 
they are tied, the ends (fin- 
ished with slender silk tas- 
sels) falling some eight 
inches below the waist line. 
The oddly associated colors 
of this gown are keyed into 
harmony by means of the 
tucked net bodice and 
sleeves, which are gray. 
made over pink silk; and 
the cords and tassels that 
lace the sides of the front, 
which are oxidized. 

I have referred to the new 
braids. Smart tailors are 
using only a flat braid 














PRINCESS RECEPTION DRESS of amethyst cloth, with Ottoman 
coat of same shade; darker silk fringe 
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It either matches or is slightly dark- 
er than the dress, and has a visible 
twill, which is not, however, percep- 
tible to the touch. The braid is 
stitched on only at the top, and lies 
as flatly upon the material as would 
a pressed silk or satin fold. 

The second costume illustrated on 
page 321 is trimmed and the but- 


STREET costuME of gray broadcloth, with gray 
braid trimmings and square smoked-pear] buttons 








tons are covered with this new braid. 
The costume is in graded shades of 
heliotrope, the cloth of medium 
shade, the satin facings a little dark- 
er, and the vest (of Ottoman silk) 
slightly lighter. Yet darker velvet 
straps are arranged across the vest, 
and these are ornamented with tiny 
strass buckles. 

However short or long the coats 
which form part of the fancy tailored 
street suit, the majority fasten with 
a single button over the bust, below 
which practically all cut sharply back 
from the form and end in a spoon- 
shaped back. Only a few of these 
coats have centre-seamed backs, and 
nearly all are elaborately trimmed 
with buttons or braid. Nail-head and 
square pearl buttons, also large jet 
ones, are all used on the “dead”- 
toned cloth suits, the braid-covered 
moulds being often preferred for the 
dresses in the brighter new tones. 
The average size of the button is 
about an inch diameter or slightly 
larger. The coats are lined with the 
thinnest_of silks, the skirts continu- 
ing without any lining; but all of the 
Directoire weaves are becoming hea- 
As these drape better, and are 
tailors are all 


vier. 
more opaque, smart 
adopting them. 

The interior of the new skirts is a 
point of especial care, and the beauty 
of the moulded skirts of the moment 
depends largely upon the successful 
weighting of the front breadth. This 
is done by the attachment of a cer- 
tain ingenious device, which is now 
repeated in all the successful gowns. 
It consists of an arrangement of two 
thicknesses of seam binding into a 
casing, into which rows of shot are 
slipped. Book-marks a year or two 
ago were made in the same manner. 

In the case of crépes, satin char- 
meuse, nets, ete., only the finest shot 
may be used. In that of cloths or the 
weightier silks and satins, the sort 
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used is about the size of a French 
pea. The casings are a_half-yard 
long or more, and they are tack- 
ed, by their top edges, to the 
top of the hem of the dress. As 
a rule they extend across the 
front and partially across the 
sides of the skirt, the distance of 
weighting varying according to 
the needs of material and of the ..— 
wearer. Tunic and apron forms, 
which necessarily are unlined, 
are also cleverly weighted in 
this way at the points most nec- 
essary for the preservation of 
their lines. 

I have spoken of the new col- 
ors in street dresses, but they 
eannot be said, as yet, serious- 
ly to threaten the favor in which such 
shades as the amethyst and violet and 
smoked effects are still held. Some 
of the handsomest of calling gowns 
are in these shades, grayed over, many 
of them, to a fashionable “dead” ef- 
fect. With these costumes, all in one 
tone, as a rule, contrasting hats are 
worn. For example, a rich _ bottle- 
green straw or chenille laced hat, or 
one in all black, or an all-jet turban, 
will be worn with an all-gray gown 
or other of the Directoire shades. Oc- 
casionally, as with the gray costume 
shown on page 324, some correspond- 
ing note may be added to the costume, 
such as a green or black tie or waist- 
coat or buckle. The gray costume 
referred to is trimmed with the new 
braid and square pearl buttons. The 
wide hat is in several shades of bot- 
tle green, with duck’s feathers and a 
gray pearl buckle. With the gray 
costume is worn a_ green brocade 
waistcoat which shows merely enough 
to establish the harmony between the 
hat and the costume.  Eight-inch 
folds set eight inches above the hem 
are shown on several of the prettiest 
models in wool materials. All the 
hems are lightly interlined, and 
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hemmed by hand with the tiniest of 
stitches, which are invisible. 
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Desicn By Matuicpe Ser for a gown of white 
cloth with embroidery of pale tan and soutache. 
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EXT to the cut, hanging, and it will mar an _ otherwise perfect ’ 
N weighting of the unlined skirts gown. The season’s sleeve is a sheath, 

of the season, no detail is more like the skirt. Generally, like the 
important than the sleeve. In some latter, it is unlined but for the merest 


respects it may even*be put before the little cap of silk around the armhole 
skirt, since the least disproportion in and a shred of seam binding. 
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GROUP OF NEW DiRECTOIRE SLEEVES; the first has a fitted cap and band of embroidery; the a 

others show individual trimmings of the prevailing tight sleeve forms . 
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THIS GROUP COMPRISES BXAMPLES of the dainty neckwear of the moment, including single and 
double jabot of lace and net; Directoire ties and stocks and the newest waistcoat 
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THE CLASSIC 
bands, coronets, combs, and filets 

The majority of them are cut on a 
more or less sharp bias of the goods, 
to add to the elasticity of the material 
and aid in moulding the sleeve .to 
the arm. In dress, sleeves all fulness 
is forbidden, unless in the way of 


COIFFURES of the season, with 
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‘ 
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tight circular shirring. Even the 


wrist portion is unlined beyond a tri- 
fle of facing, which is “ blind” hem- 
med like the lower hem of the skirt. 
But of outside trimming, of diversi- 
fied forms of it, there is absolutely 
no end. For that ‘matter, while all 
feminine dress at first glance appears 
to be of a general form and class of 
colors, there never has been a time 
when the individual was more indi- 
vidually dressed. 
Take the group of sleeves shown 
on page 326. Ten styles of prevail- 
ing tight forms are given in it; yet 
it would be easily possible to give 
ten times ten more without fear of 
repeating any one design, in any but 
a general way. Of all the forms 
shown, the first, in which eyelet em- 
broidery forms the back portion and 
fine batiste the front, is perhaps the 
oddest. It is designed for a gown 
of embroidered linen, with which sheer 
lawns and batistes are freely combined 
in neck and sleeve portions. 

The second is self-explanatory. It 
is a comfort model, one of the very 
be admitted, which the 


few, it must 
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season provides. The third, designed 
for a cloth visiting gown, would be 
as appropriate for any of the new 
tussors and linens. The fourth—can 
a loop of lace, an armlet of ribbon 
folds attached to the said loop under 
a drooping tassel, be called a sleeve ¢ 
At any rate, it is a pretty substitute 
for one in an evening dress, and one 
which has been partially imitated, 
in soft tulle and ropes of beads on 
some of the silky muslin dancing- 
frocks. The fifth sleeve is of cloth, 
made over a sheath of lace. The 
cloth form is cut in one with the 
waist; that in lace is attached to a 
chemisette. A somewhat similar 
idea is shown in the last sleeve of 
the group. 

The seventh and ninth sleeves also 
follow the vertical-line idea, but the 
eighth is distinguished by spiral 
trimming, and the sixth is a laced 
cap, which, ordinarily, would be hung 


over a transparent net or tight braid- 


ed sleeve. Whatever its nature, 


would be moulded to the arm. Picture 
a model of this sort in black satin, 
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GROUP OF DAY AND EVENING COIFFURES with 
pins and bandeaux and feather ornaments 


laced with satin ribbon, trimmed with 
heavy bugle fringe and jet tassels, 
and worn over a transparent Tosca 
net sleeve, and you will realize what a 
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Group OF LACE sTocKS and belts of wooden 
beads; leather and silk and braided silk 
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charmingly pretty form this is. But 
it will also prove particularly attract- 
ive for princess slips of linen and 
tussor. 

In the matter of neckwear, while it 
cannot be said that ruffs have disap- 
peared, it must be admitted that they 
have obtained less favor than was pre- 
dicted. Very few large ones or ex- 
aggerated ruchings are to be seen this 
spring. Those about an inch wide 
are preferred, and ruchings of this 
width finish stocks such as are shown 
in the varied group on page 327. 
Many have an outside pleating of 
ribbon or silk, to support the white 
one of lisse or tulle, or there is an 
outer quilling of colored tulle, match- 
ing the dress or stock. This effect 
is very pretty. 

The newest ruchings (but these are 
still in an experimental state) are of 
lace, in lieu of tulle. Novel shirt- 
waists for schoolgirls and young wom- 
en are of German linen, and these 
have little frilled Dutch collars and 
cuffs, similar to the cuff shown in the 
group on page 527. 

It is an interesting demonstration 
of the econtrariety of which women 
are accused, that as collars go up, coif- 
fures come down. This is true, too, 
that the lowest coiffures are worn 
with the high-necked day gowns, and 
the highest with very décolleté eve- 
ning dresses. That charming Greek 
coiffure shown in the group on page 
328, for example, points out and up, 
while the Evangeline hair arrange- 
ment seen just above it lies well over 
the collar of the wearer. 

Many of the younger women have 
adopted the Récamier coiffure, which, 
as you will remember, has a little 
natte, or soft coil on the top of the 
head. This must be loose, bouffante, 
and invisibly pinned, unless a fancy 
Directoire pin is used. In the evening 
ropes of pearl beads, ribbon or flower 
bandeaux, are added to this coiffure. 
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All of the present hair-dressing is a 
modification of the Empire and Direc- 
toire periods, and nearly all styles call 
for much ornament, ribbon, shell 
combs (carved or jewelled), a metal or 
flower bandeau, or a filet of some sort. 
The filets of the moment are not nets 
such as we have known them, but 
heavy meshes of various sorts, which 
hold the hair, or cap it. Fine and 
heavy silk cords, and those in metal, 
gilt, or oxidized silver are the sort 
usually seen; but the latest are. of 
strands of jet or crystal, cut-steel or 
silver beads. Meshes of this sort re- 
semble the filet forms shown in the 
illustration on page 328. 

The adoption of the round filets, 
similar to that shown in the lower 
right-hand corner of the page re- 
ferred to, and which set over the head 
like a Juliet or skull cap, has led to 
another attempt to make the “ theatre 
hats” popular. Some of these head- 
dresses are arranged with grape and 
flower forms in metal gauze that droop 
over the hair just behind or over the 
ears. The filet portions are of beads 
or jet cabochons strung upon wire. 
All-black ones are composed entirely 
of jet, with a big bandeau of the larger 
cabochons across the top. They not 
only cap the crown of the head, but 
enclose the entire coiffure in the back. 

Apropos of the cabochons (which 
mean uncut polished stones of some 
sort), brooches of this character are 
made with a single big topaz, or ame- 
thyst, jade, or some olive stone. The 
general size of these brooch cabochons 
is given in the, illustration first shown 
on page 318.. Smaller stones of ‘the 
same sort are also appearing in the 
fashionable earrings, which grow long- 
er almost visibly. There is a present 
vogue, too, for the small locket-sized 
watch, suspended from a short neck 
chain; and for heavy bracelets set 
with a single large cabochon. A fancy 
is to frame this in small pearls. 
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lors use can be 
properly applied 
to the mounting 
of such lovely 
tissues as the sea- 
son is showing) 
of nets and filmy 
fabrics over satin 
foundations. Net 
tunies, chasubles, 
stoles, habits, 
drape nearly all 
of them, But with 


this generaliza- 
tion all resem- 
blance between 


them ceases, and 
individuality  be- 
gins and_ each 
gown __ thereafter 
appears to be a 
unique and actual 
“ creation.” 

I have seen one 
whole gown in 
Irish lace design- 
ed for the spring 
for a fashionable 
leader; yet lace, 
except in the way 
of detached and 
inerusted motifs, 
and occasional 
entre-deux, is less 
in evidence than 
in many seasons, 
with one excep- 
tion, and that is 
the Chantilly, 
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some features in common with 
those of the late winter, and in 
common with one another. They are 
built up (if that term which the tai- 


‘ | ‘HE new evening 


IVORY-SATIN GOWN; 
net; lace empiecement and sleeves. 
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have ~ which in black, is competing with the 
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Tosea nets as drapery. 

What is literally rushing in to sup- 
plant it is the spangled or crystal- 
sown fabric, large-meshed Tosca net 


and fancy tulle. 
The all-black net 
and jet gowns 
have literally 
taken fashionable 
women by storm. 
Some of the most 
exquisite of these 
are built up on 
satin sheath 
forms, with “ ma- 
aprons in 
Tosea net,  bor- 
dered heavily with 
rich floss em- 
broidery, and 
shimmering with 
jet spangles. 
These black dress- 
es are usually 
very décolleté 
and sleeveless, but 
a bertha of Chan- 
tilly or of Tosca 
net, bordered with 
heavy jet fringe 
is draped over the 
arms and the V, 
and anything 
more beautiful 
and sculpturesque 
when the right 
one dons such 
a gown it 
would be 
difficult to 
imagine. 
Momen- 
tarily, at 
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silver embroidery and sash of black 
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least, these black gowns have banished 
all color from the foreground. They 
are classic, queenly, and besides offer 
a complete contrast to all that has 
gone immediately before them. The 
only other really remarkable evening 
models, the only ones that rival the 
black gowns, are the ell-white ones 
in ivory tints or the silver grays, which 
are draped with crystal-sown nets or 
with cut-steel tubes. Then, too, there 
are pretty effects in jet-trimmed white 
gowns draped with gray and with 
black tulle. 

For the statuesque young woman, 
the strictly white gowns, too, are love- 
ly, though they have not, in many 
cases, the subtle charm of the black 
gowns. That lovely model shown on 
page 332 is of ivory satin, with bands 
of silver and ivory floss embroidery. 
It is draped with sashes of black net 
that cross in the back where they meet 
the girdle of satin. The illustration 
shown on page 333 pictures a white 
satin charmeuse gown, which is draped 
with a silver-gray tunic. The classic 
bands that trim this model, and the 
corsage, are embroidered in silver and 
in jet, of which a large cabochon cen- 
tres the small wreath of white roses 
in the front. The white tulle scarf 
that finishes the dress is arranged like 
a continuation of the drapery that fills 
in the décolletage. The sleeves, of 
the same tulle, are caught up with 
small white roses. 

There is a third model in ivory 
white shown on page 334. The mate- 
rials here employed are plain and em- 
bossed crépe de Chine. The waist, in 
the embossed crépe, is shaped pictur- 
esquely in the back, where it falls in 
apron form, unlined, and drapes across 
the body. Each corner is weighted with 
a tassel that slightly pulls the crépe 
downward at these points and causes 
the centre portion to curve upward 
ever so little. 

With these narrow-skirted classic 
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gowns there has sprung 


“rage” for rich and cpen-work hosiery 


THIN SOFT FIGURED SILK GOWN W 
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Much of the hosiery is so open as to 
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be actually cold and impossible for 
the present, on the mere ground of 
health; but to overcome this women 
are wearing flesh-colored stockings 
under the open-work lace ones in col- 
or. Some of the latter are not only 
heavily embroidered, but jewelled with 
seed pearls and spangles. They usual- 
ly match the slippers with which they 
are worn, and which are often planned 
for and embroidered, as one order. 
with the hosiery. 

Aside from the sudden appearance 
of the black gowns, those having me- 
tallic tones and embroideries and the 
embossed crépes are the richest of the 
evening models. The motifs on the 
new crépes are all more or less Gothic, 
and are sparsely seattered. They are 
done in silver or gold, as a rule, upon 
white, gray, pale gold, or ivory 
grounds. The Greek key and the 
laurel leaf of a season ago are no 
longer among the “ classic” designs. 
The swastika, more or less hidden or 
disguised, has taken their places, and 
this, in jewelry, is replaced by the 
ankh, which is said to be the oldest 
“ good-luck ” fetich known. 

Chiffons and dotted tulles, the lat- 
ter in cotton, are used exclusively for 
young girls’ dancing frocks. They 
earry all the fringe and embroidery 
of the costume they drape, which is 
usually of satin. These lighter drap- 
ing fabrics lend a graceful swing to 
the fringes, which it would be impos- 
sible to obtain if applied directly to 
the heavier fabrics. 

The other new notes in the evening 
gowns are pale old-gold, Nile green, 
and neutral olives. There is a deli- 
cate new. transparent § cloth 
known as lampas, which som 
of the importers are showing, 
and which is classic and grace- 
ful when made over the gold 
tissue foundations, and_ the 
vogue for black is leading to a 
general adoption of transparent 
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black draperies over the paler tints. 
For example, I have seen a princess 
gown in pale gold satin, over which 
was a long habit of dotted Chantilly. 
This fell from the shoulders in the 
back almost to the hem of the dress, 
in two stoles, each of which was 
weighted with a heavy tassel, headed 
by a jet ornament. The front of the 
| habit was like a small bolero, bor- 
dered with large jet ornaments and 

jet fringe. 
The classic, too, seems to have taken 
a new lease of life in the evening 
cloaks. Old-gold and dead olive are 
favorite colors for these cloaks, which 
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are in satin, cashmere de soie, and 
other Directoire weaves. As a class 
they are called peplum cloaks. In fact, 
they more nearly resemble the Roman 
toga. They fall from the shoulders 
to the dress hem, from a plain round 
neck, and are bordered with a neck- 
band and possibly a side-front band 
of heavy gilt or silver embroidery. 
As a type cloak let me describe one I 
have just examined. It is of old-gold 
cashmere, lined with a grayed pink 
louisine, without interlining. The 
neck and side-front border are on 
olive satin, which is felt more than 
seen under elaborate and massive em- 
broidery in gold cord and _ threads, 
among which is an occasional thread 
of old-silver. 

Black and white Chantilly are the 
newest laces for the all-lace evening 
tunic. The pattern on these Chan- 
tilly garments is so sparse (except at 
the edges) that at first glance one 
might think them net; a closer in- 
spection, however, will at once show 
points of difference, for the Chan- 


tilly tunic is a made garment, each j|...-——_ ’ ; 
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portion of which is finished by the 


lacemaker. Many of the tunics in EVENING GOWN of white satin charmeuse with a 


- - . tunic of gray mousseline embroidered in silver e 
this lace are given an edge of thin ( 
silk, but a white one recently shown by the way, is trimmed so closely ; 





had a white ostrich ruche bordering that it is scarcely wider than swan’s- 
its lower edge. The ostrich ruche, down would be. 
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ITH the exception of a few over sombre shades of amethyst and 

softly hanging burnous car- taupe. In black drap de soie they are 

" riage cloaks there is nothing rich and stately, but massive, too, and 
: at all in the nature of a “wrap” even the slenderest wearer appears so 
among the spring garments first in them. These burnous wraps appear 
shown this year. to be the only outcome, 
The long, slim figure so far, of the efforts 
would be too veiled and made during the winter 
disguised in the ordi- by certain Parisian de- 
hary wrap perhaps, as signers to create a 
it surely is in the bur- 
nous draperies referred 
to. Outer garments, 
therefore, are all in 
the coat form, with the 
exception of these car- 


vogue for “mantle” 
dresses to offset the gen- 
eral adoption of the 
princess dress form, and 
the more or less oblong 
coats of the present. 
All of these, in the 
separate garment, are 
long in the back. Some 
have only back skirts, 
but a few are an even 
length all round. Prac- 
tically all are made 
with a seamless back, 
which, in many cases, 
is made like a_ broad 
stole, and fitted with 
loose edges over the side 


riage wraps, and the oc- 
casional lace habit else- 
where described among 
the evening dresses. 
This, in a few instances, 
has been seen over light 
or white cloth afternoon 
dresses. It is a mere 
film but for the weight 
of jet and fringe with 
which it is trimmed. 
The burnous carriage 





breadth, the under-arm 
seams being left open 
almost to the armpits. 


wraps entirely envelop portions. Sometimes 
and disguise the figure. the skirt portions are 
They fall from the neck panelled at every 
| 
| 


to anywhere within ten 
inches of the dress hem, 
H according to  faney. 





| Made in soft wool satin These are caught with 

Uy} or silk-finished Diree- groups of straps, or 

“75 toire cloth, they take ES curs loops of some sort, at 
re very little trimming. intervals. 

This usually consists in wt, The conventional 

: ropes of jet beads hung trimming, the one that 

with weighty tassels, with an occa- universally pleases, and which may be 


neck. Those shown so far are in groups of buttons set on in straight 
black, or smoke gray, or in grayed- lines down the sides of the back or 
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a7 sional embroidered border around the varied endlessly, consists of rows or 
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Back view of the coat on opposite page, with 
buttons and simulated buttonholes. 
the shoulder-dart seam, or lengthwise 
down the arm. They are used alone, 
with braid or satin straps or with 
satin pipings. Many of the = coat 
shapes and trimming schemes illus- 
trated in these pages are being re- 
peated in linen and tussor, with cot- 
ton soutache and wash-braid trim- 
mings and linen-covered or square 
smoke-pearl buttons. 

That model of a “wine dregs” 
moiré coat which is pictured on page 
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338 is particularly fashionable and 


good form, notwithstanding the mean 


ingless introduction of 
the lower back breadth. 


of this sort are among the 
able “novelties” of the 
such ungraceful features should be 
into an otherwise pretty 
impossible to conjecture except on the 


one seore of seeking a change, but con- 
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of cloth with velvet buttons 


fringe 
Back pieces 
inexplic- 


year. Why 





coat it is 
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} SEPARATE coat of “‘ wine dregs’’ moire, with 
} pipings and buttons of cloth 
; 


spicuous spots of trimming appearing 
suddenly in this way at the end of 
one’s coat-tails serve no purpose ex- 
cept to attract attention to a very un- 
important portion of the garment, and 
to create a fear in the mind of the 
uninitiated that something is out of 
order. This is particularly the case 
with that even more objectionable tail- 
piece which you will see on the long 
coat of which the front view is shown 
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ou page 336, and the back on the page 
following that. 

The coat is of bottle-green cloth, 
with a winding soutached band around 
the waist portion. This band disap- 
pears into the side-back seams, over 
which the back is lapped, stolewise. 
Supposably it reappears below the 
back breadth. The effect upon the 
uninformed, however, is of a too short 
coat worn inappropriately over a 
skirt with a too long stole ornament. 

None of these Directoire coats has 





Suort coat of elephant-gray~cloth, with satin 


pipings, scarf and Directoire waistcoat. 
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perceptible curvings at the waist, the 
oblong looseness being preferred. Ot- 
toman, the moiré silks, and drap Di- 
rectoire are the materials in which the 
majority are made. A great many jet- 
black separate coats are seen. Many 
are trimmed with jet buttons. They 
have practically no lining, for the silk 
that is used for this purpose is of the 
thinnest smoke grays, dark prunes, 
and the wine-dregs shade are princi- 
pally chosen for separate garments, ag 
these shades harmonize with nearly 
all the dress shades that prevail. 

An occasional coat buttons quite to 
the throat, as does that shown on 
page 336, but the majority are* open 
to show a handsome jabot or Direc- 
toire waistcoat or brassiére. Thes 
close with a single button over the 
bust, and are cut off gradually into 
square coat-tails or a spoon-shaped 
back. That half-length coat of gray 
cloth which is shown on page 338 is 
a novel form which some of the tai- 
lors are introducing as a contrast to 
the long coats. It is much more 
trimmed than the Directoire coats. 
The edge of the front, extending 
round the neck, is slashed at regular 
intervals, and ribbons are «passed 
through the slashings. The front 
opens over a smart Directoire waist- 
coat of black satin. The rows of sat- 
in pipings, which will be seen in the 
illustration, over the bust and the hips, 
curve upward in the back almost to 
the centre, where rows of buttons fin- 
ish the coat. 

What were formerly called trav- 
elling or outing coats are now desig- 
nated as voyaging wraps. Motor 
coats are so called by some of the 
smart tailors. They are made in wool- 
ly friezes or selected English tweeds. 
Usually they are in mixed or invisible 
plaid effects. <A little seantier than the 
motor coats and showing the Directoire 
influence in the panel and stole backs, 
they are none the less “ comfort ” gar- 
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NEW MODEL AUTOMOBILE coat of checked Eng 
lish woolen, with plain buttons 


ments, with roomy Raglan sleeves, ver- 
tically trimmed, if at all, and provided 
with ample pockets. They are trimmed 


with Suéde or glacé leather bands, or 


with self bands of plaid, arranged in 
bias effects down a seam of straight- 
patterned goods. They usually have 
leather-covered or rich bone buttons. 
The motor coat shown on this page is 
of checked English wool. The coat 
is cut on the bias, and the shaped 
fronts on the straight of the goods. 
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the season for wash dresses has 

drawn near, as to how these were 
to be conformed to the princess out- 
lines and high 
waists of the 
times. Seant 
dress skirts and 
maillot  wunder- 
wear could 
searcely continue 
with fabrics so 
sheer and limp 
as wash materi- 
als necessarily 
are, and full 
starched __ petti- 
eoats clearly 
were out of th 
question. The 
problem has been 
solved fairly wel! 
by the princess 
petticoat and 
corset - cover 
combined, of 
which an_ illus- 
tration is given 
on page 349. 
These are to be 
very generally 
worn in white 
and in color, 
and the adop- 
tion of them 
opens the way 
for the wearing 
of princess 
gowns in a va- 
riety of lovelier 


[’ has been somewhat of a puzzle, as 


than have been 
seen in many 





SIMPLE GREEN LINEN PRINCESS GOWN, with lace in- 
years. sertion ami tucked lawn yoke and silver puffs 


SEA A TRISTE GRD 


These run all the way from chiffon 
cottons, which are as sheer and almost 
as soft as the silk weave, though they 
cost but a trifle a yard, to silk and 


cotton printed 
chiffons at a 
dollar and a 
quarter; from 
sheer, dotted 
swisses (having 
printed and not 
tufted dots this 
year), to cotton 
Directoire cloths 
that promise to 
take the place 
of duck and 
piqué and even 
of linen. Mer- 
chants give these 
materials any 
name their in- 
genuity sug- 
gests, but they 
may be general- 
ly deseribed and 
ealled for under 
the name of Di- 
rectoire cloths. 
Some have a 
fine, almost im- 
perceptible pop- 
lin weave. 

These and the 
plain and striped 
galateas come in 
all the fashion- 
able greens, ol- 
ives, blues, 
smoke and 
taupe shades, 
and take cotton 
soutache  trim- 
mings beauti- 
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Drawn by Guy Ross, Paris 


GARDEN-PARTY FROCK OF PINK MUSLIN WITH NET YOKE AND SLEEVES 
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fully. They will be made up in coat and such floral designs as appear on 
suits of plain and combined materi- the thinner stuffs are all small and & 


als. It is possible, for 
example, to make a 
high princess skirt or 
jumper of plain mate- 
rial, and a coat of the 
striped goods, which, 
ingeniously cut and 
put on, may form the 


self - trimming. In 
other words, they make 
up successfully in 


forms for which linen 
is suitable, say a mod- 
el similar to that 
shown on page 357. 
Or that simpler model 
that is pictured on 
page 344. Again, they 
would be appropriate 
for a soutached de- 
sign like that pictured 
on page 344. These 
cost between eighteen 
and twenty-five cents 
a yard, and vary in 
width from twenty- 
seven to thirty - two 
inches. 

For dancing and 
Commencement 
frocks, and for dainty 
muslin dinner or 
lawn- party gowns, 
there are numbers of 
gauzy cottons of much 
beauty of color and 
texture. Most of these 
have striped patterns, 
which is not surpris- 
ing in a season that 
promises to continue 
to run to long lines 
for months to come. 
The lines on most of 
the muslins and or- 
gandies are thin and 
shadowy. All the 
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pat " : WHITE MUSLIN or net tucked gown with heavy lace insertion made 
printing 1s delicate, over white Chinese silk; a good model for lingerie gowns 
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subdued in color. The floral organ- tiny Dresden figures, over hair lines 
dies, for example, are powdered with of black or gray or other tone. Often 
that tone is too pale to be at once 
identified. 

Some of the English cotton gauzes 
have pale Paisley stripes two inches 
wide, which are lovely in a tucked 
mass. German gauzes generally show 
quarter-inch lines of pale solid color, 
while those from the French markets 
run to plain widths of material and 
beautiful borders. The effort ap- 
parently is to refine all weaves to a 
gauze thinness and a chiffon soft- 
ness. Even gingham is now almost 
transparent, and is sold under the 
name of cotton tissue. Some of these 
tissues, in plaids and in checks, are 
now made up over silk slips, in both 
princess and belted Empire forms. 

One of the daintiest of the new or- 
gandies is sown with pin-point dots 
in color or in black. There is a sel- 
vage border to most of these dotted 
organdies, which is formed of a group 
of six or eight quarter-inck colored 
stripes alternating with white ones 
of the same width. The group is 
sometimes dotted with Dresden fig- 
ures, done in the warp, and not print- 
ed, as is usual with printed goods. 
Such an organdie would be ideal for 
making up on the lines of that 
pretty model for a young girl’s 
gown which is shown on page 341. 
It is of tucked muslin, worn 
over a slip of white silk. The 
entre-deux is of cotton filet 
embroidered with cotton floss. 

This filet entre-deux, in 
cotton, is a new item in the 
summer dress. trimmings. 
Very little lace is used, and 
not a great deal of machine 
embroidery, except that done 

be on a lawn foundation. The 
-—2e2s=; eyelet-work, however, is fair- 
Wa. ly represented among the new 
models. Cotton fringes and 

covered drops (netted or cro- 








































Burr LINEN GOWN with buttons covered with the linen, and 
yoke of eyelet-embroidery; net tucker 
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cheted), are all liberally used; also 
cotton lacings and linen ones, on 
the heavier fabrics. There is a 
great deal of half-inch band sel4- 
trimming used in these materials 
as well. 

The new tussors are found with 
deep embroidered borders and with 
rows of stripes in rich contrast 
with the linen color in which the 
majority come. Such weaves are 
likely to have a group of Largil- 
liére blue stripes on the buff 
ground, or olive, bottle green, or 
the new wine-dregs shade will be 
introduced. 

Plain and embroidered or sou 
tached linens are combined in one 
gown or suit. An attractive model 
of this character is shown on this 
page. It is of old-blue linen, with 
white embroidered dime-sized spots 
down the panel front and on the 
sleeves. English eyelet embroidery 
finishes the bib-front bodice and 
borders the skirt. The bretelles are 
of blue satin charmeuse, and the 
buttons are blue enamel. There is 
a graceful model in buff linen in 
which the English embroidery is 
again used. It is pictured on page 
342. The buttons, which are a 
feature of this dress, are linen-cov- 
ered. The yoke is of deep cream 
embroidery, and the tucker of tint- 
ed net. What might be called a 
“jumper” princess suit is illustra- 
ted on page 344. It is of white 
linen. The “jumper” skirt is fin- 
ished around the neck and arm- 
holes with harmonious soutache 
braiding in shades of gray. This 
is massed upon the little lapped bo- 
lero and its sleeves. The back of 
the bolero is exactly like the front, 
the lapping continuing in the same 
direction. The buttons are mould- 
ed with black satin. 

Darned net entre-deux is one 
of the newest and most pleasing 
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OLD-BLUE LINEN DRESS with eyelet embroidery, 
and satin shoulder-bands, enamelled buttons 
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batiste frocks. 
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of the trimmings seen upon the late 
It is let in at the seam 
breadths in one-piece models, the usu- 
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al width being two to three inches. 
The darned patterns are all large and 





the jac ket is 


L 
2.8 WHITE LINEN GOWN, with soutache braiding; 
cut up at the centre of back as at the fr mt; flat box pleat. 


massed, 


and reproduce in glossy cot- 

ton the loose végétale em- 
_broidery of the _ winter. 
Some of the more elaborate 
of the white lingerie dresses 
combine the darned net 
bands with secant flounces 
of machine embroidery on 
batiste or lawn. 

Soutached and darned -net 
also form the principal part 
of the long coats that ac- 
company the linen princess 
dresses. Of these coats only 
the hems, rounded bolero 
forms and the buttons are 
of linen, which material also 
often is covered the braid 
or padded embroidery. The 
rest of the garment is of 
five-sided mesh net, or of 
some of the coarser cotton 
tulles. The idea seems to 
be to arrange the linen 
portions only where strength 
is needed; for example, 
around the arm and body 
where the sleeve is set in, 
and at the neck and the 
places where curved edges 


might otherwise pull out of 


shape. 

White cotton crépe is an- 
other material which is 
coming in for whole dresses 
as well as for the separate 
blouse forms. It is now so 
elaborated as to bring it 
into the class of ex- 
pensive dress. Naturally 
its cost has risen, but it 
launders beautifully, and 
now seems well worthy its 
association with laces and 
rich needlework. The fa- 
vorite decoration for it at 
padded cotton 


really 


present is 
embroidery. 
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N a season in which all the femi- 
nine world, from the girl five years 
seventy 


old to the 
young, are robed 
forms, it is diffi- 
cult to say that 
any one class of 
dress is reserved 
for any one class 
of women. All 
dress lines are 
long, all dress ma- 
terials soft. Old 
and young wear 
the same class of 
materials and the 
same colors. There 
is simplicity of 
trimming on the 
schoolgirl’s dress, 
and a riot of it in 
that of young 
women. Thereaf- 
ter the least bit of 
even of 


reserve, 

gravity, may be 
observed in the 
dress of older 
women. In some 
instanees their 
dress appears to 


take more drapery 
than that of 
young women, but 
from time imme- 
morial the almost 
plain princess 
gown has_ been 
looked upon as the 
ideal dress for the 
matron who has 
preserved her lines 
and her carriage. 


woman 


in princess 


Gown 


OF 


years 
dress 
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PLUM-COLORED CASHMERE 


Some of the best chemisette with yoke of white lace 
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lace 


of models for matrons are quite plain. 
That graceful one in bottle-green Di- 
rectoire cloth that 
illustrates 


is shown on page 
The front and 
the back are 


identically draped 
under rosettes and 
jet-covered drops. 
Otherwise the gar- 
ment is sheath- 
fitting. The sim- 
ple band _trim- 
ming is a jetted 


braid, the braid 
portion being jin 
dark green. The 


sleeves and yoke 
are of tucked 
muslin. Cash- 
mere gowns are 
made up on sim- 
ilar lines with 
narrow ribbon vel- 
vet trimmings. 


Soutache and 
long-stitch floss 
embroidery are 
liberally used on 
all cloth, cash- 
mere, and linen 


gowns, heavy stoles 
being a favorite 


form of trim- 
ming. Sheath- 
fitting plain 
gowns are sou- 
tached over in 
coat and _ stole 
forms applied di- 
rectly to the 
dress. Wide skirt- 


bands are another 
favorite trimming 
form. One of 
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the newest ideas is the coat of sou- 
tached and embroidered net, which 
hostesses are wearing over tight, plain 
cashmere, foulard, and other silk 
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AMETHYST SATIN GOWN, with stole of mousseline j 
soutached; darker satin binding. & ‘ 


incess ms » Oars , r 4§ 
STREET CosTUME of taupe-color cloth with same PFINCesS gowns on the occasions of 
color braiding and embroidery on the coat. - small dinners or afternoon teas. These 
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coats are in all-white or all-black 
materials. Some have crystal orna- 
ments among the embroidery, others 
jet. 

The majority are quite plain. The 
coarse net is encrusted with lace 
motifs between widths, or bolero forms 
of erisserossed soutache. The braid 
is attached at every crossing, and 
forms little half-inch squares. The 
coats are as long as the street gar- 
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House Gown of bottle-green cloth with jet 
band trimming and muslin yoke 





composed of four panels, 
front and two 


panels or stoles are weight- 
ed with shot set into rib- 


RECEPTION GOWN of gray silk cashmere draped around the figure, 


and fastened at the back of the waist with buckle 
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HOSE two pretty jumper mod- 
ig els which will be seen in the il- 

lustration of separate skirts be- 
low are examples of what will be the 
most generally seen separate garments 
of the year, especially for those made 
in thin wools, the new chevron veil- 
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Many 


two-piece suits consist of such jump- 


ings, and in linens and tussors. 


ers and a long net soutached coat. 
Sheath 
ligatory with all such garments, and a 
timely group of the newest forms will 
be seen on page 349. The first gar- 


underwear, however, is © ob- 
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GROUP OF SKIRTS: 1. White serge jumper m« 
draped tussor 4 A serge model jur per skirt 





del, with bias fold 2. Adraped crepe model 3. A 
with velvet binding 
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THE NEW PRINCESS UNDERWEAR; 1. A stockinet 
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ment is a maillot of silk stockinet 
finished with flat embroidery and 
Mechlin lace. Such garments are 
worn over close-cut and very short 
chemises, and under sheath petticoats, 
similar in eut to the garment illus- 
trated just below the mazllot. 
As the latter are a luxury in 
point of costliness, the aver- 
age woman will find the new 


BLOUSE OF HANDKERCHIEF LINEN and insertion, 
with linked crochet buttons 


“ nanticoats,” illustrated in the right- 
hand corner of the picture, more gen- 
erally available. These are made in 
thin lawn or China silk, with lawn 
ruffies. In some instances the ruffles 
are adjustable, as those of the petti- 
coat sometimes are. Under a dark 
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princess dress these petticoats, pref- 
erably, will be in dark materials. With 
the darker dresses, too, satin knickers 
lined with thin silk or albatross cloth 











WalIST OF LINEN LAWN, with ruffles and cuffs 
embroidered in some light color 


are preferred by many. These must 
be perfectly fitted and closed with 
patent snaps to obviate any possible 
appearance of lumpiness under a 
sheath gown. Other drawers forms 
are those called pillow-slip 
drawers, and these are pictured 

in the group in two views. 
They will be seen in the lower 
right-hand corner of the page. 
With the two-piece princess 

suits the separate blouse is to 

be considered. With the “ jumpers,” 
handkerchief linens and batistes are 
preferred; for waists to be worn with 
the princess skirt that is not a “ jump- 
er,” heavier materials are 
There is an endless variety of forms 
for such waists. The plainer ones are 
likely to be closed under a plain front 
band; the fancier under embroidery. 


chosen. 
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HE only 
“ straight ” 


noon and house 
dress models. 
Some of these 
have jersey silk 
or elastic cloth 
tops, netted, cov- 
ered with scales 
of jet spangles, 
and fit over the 
waist and hips 
like a coat of 


mail. They are 
copies of the Me- 
rovingian fash- 
ions, or, to ex- 
plain a_ little 
more definitely, 
of the Jeanne 
d’Are costumes. 


Below the mould- 
ed jersey portion 
a plain or pleat- 
ed skirt is hung; 
above it, a flat 
chemisette, hea- 
vily embroider- 
ed or embossed. 
The s ] eeves 
are moulded 
to the arm in 
material like the 
corselet portion. 
the lower third 
being of lace, 


embossed crépe, 
or silk. They 
usually termi 
nate in over- 
hanging cuffs 


attached by a 
‘ bracelet ” band. 
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deviation from the 
princess and Direc- 
toire dress forms are in the after- 


HovusE Gown of smoke-gray 
muslin guimpe and sleeve puffs 
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cashmere 
with an entirely new trimming. 


A simple princess afternoon model 


appears 
This 
consists of a big 
fan-pleated ruch- 
ing set round the 
foot of the skirt, 
arranged at the 
wrists, and with 
short boa 
to accompany 
the costume. All 
of the ruching is 
pinked. It is 
five inches wide 
and stitched on 
to the 
through the cen- 
tre. At first 
glance the ruch- 
ing looks like 
feathers of some 
sort, and its nov- 
elty is 


a loose 


dress 


sure to 
commend it to 
popular use in 
the néar future. 

In the 
time, 


mean 
conserva- 
tive house dress- 
es take the prin- 
form,’ end- 


cess 
lessly diversified 
in trimming 


schemes and ac 
cessories. The 
gowns grouped 
under this head 
ing represent 
some of the 
handsomer mod- 
els of the spring. 
The first has a 
novel bertha and 
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GOWN OF BLUE-GRAY SATIN, with black satin 
sash and pretty draped sleeves 


a faultlessly hung skirt. The mate- 
rial is smoke-gray cashmere. The 
bertha is embroidered with oxidized 
silver threads and gray floss. The 
belt and sash ends, seen only at the 
back, are of Directoire satin. The 
sleeve is rather elaborate. It is slit 
to reveal a lengthwise puff of sheer 
batiste, also used for guimpe and high 
collar. Slit and slashed effects are slow- 
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ly coming into vogue. The next model 
belongs to the class of draped rather 
than moulded princess forms. Sleeves 
of the character seen in the illustra- 
tion are necessarily lined, but the lin- 
ing is of the thinnest, with only suf- 
ficient body to hold the tacking of 
the drapery. Rippled revers are fea- 
tures, too, of many late indoor and 
outdoor dresses. 





FANCY JUMPER PRINCESS GOWN in gray cloth; 
trimmings of black satin and jet buttons. 
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INDOOR DRESS of brown and black plaid satin 
ngs; chemisette of lace and net bodice 


The fancy jumper dress next shown 


is designed for a girl of- twenty. The 


original was modelled in gray cloth. 
with black 
satin bindings, round jet buttons, and 


It was trimmed richly 
had an empiécement of black mousse- 
line massed with jet and outlined with 


a satin band. A band of similar em- 


broidery circles the body just above 
over 


the sash line. You will see it 


the black satin “disappearing” belt 
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HOUSE GOWNS 


at the sides. The young girl’s gown 
shown on this page is individual, and 
shows the newest combination of ma- 
The bodiée and sleeves are of 
over khaki-brown 


terials. 
brown filet 


made 





HouskE Gown of Russian-green Directoire « 


satin pipings white lace guimpe and under 


material is a brown 


All the pipings 


silk. The dress 
and black wool check. 
are in black satin. 
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NE of the unique 

late ideas for the 

year-old toddler is 
a pocket bib made of 
water - proof material, 
with an adjustable pock- 
et that may be snapped 
on to the bib when need- 
ed to act as a crumb- 
receiver. The pocket is 
lined with rubber (after 
the manner of a soap or 
tooth-brush case such as 
travellers carry), and 
serves as a protection to 
the babies’ dress. 

For small boys just 
donning their first real 
trousers suits, the pre- 
ferred summer models are 
all loose, easy half-smock 
blouse suits. They have 
long shapeless sleeves 
that are wide at the wrist 
as well as in the armholes 
close down the right side 


. The blouses 
of the front 
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BRAIDED SAJLOR PLAY SUIT of 


blue and white cotton 


and are finished at the 
neck with a narrow band 
only, and at the lower 
hem with elastic bands. 
The trousers, which when 
hanging full length reach 
quite to the calf, are 
banded and are carried 
up above the knee, below 
which the material falls 
in a small puff. Larger 
boys almost invariably 
wear the modified riding 
breeches. These romp 
suits are made up- in 
gingham, madras, zephyr, 
holland, and _ galatea. 


Striped galateas this 
year are designed espe- 
cially for such suits. 
For “dress-up”  occa- 


sions pure white linen, 
piqué, and poplin trou- 
sers are used, with linen 


blouses having small Dutch ruffled or 
plain collars and euffs, and a white or 
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CuILb’s tussoR or light cloth coat, with self- 
covered buttons and odd yoke effect 


colored Windsor tie. That blue-and- 
white galatea suit pictured on page 
354 shows the practical dress that is 
worn by smaller boys. Brown holland 
is also used for suits of this sort. 

Socks are rather generally adopted 
for summer wear for both girls and 
boys under eight years. All play 
dresses for girls of this age are in the 
single-piece form, as are the coats, 
few of which are yoked or belted. 
Gingham and linen slips are also a 
feature of little girls’ dresses. They 
are worn over guimpe waists with 
medium or baggy sleeves. Lawn and 
batiste embroidered hats are built up 
much like the Charlotte of last year, 
with full ruffles of lace and a ribbon 
bow at the side or a bunch of tiny 
rosebuds and ribbon. 

There are many pretty, new ideas 
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in little girls’: coats. Two of the 
smartest are shown on this page. The 
first is of tussor, entirely self-trim 
med and tailor-finished. It is unlined 
but for a small yoke piece of the 
same material. The second is a dress 
coat in black satin, also tailored, but 
with fancier sleeve and an inlet vest 
of white cloth, As a rule, such 
coats are lined with mat silk. Some 
are interlined with albatross. Coats 
that follow the general lines of these 
two models in cut and in finish are 
made in bright scarlet equestrienne 





Dress coat of black satin, with silk braid and 
vest of white cloth with round pear! buttons 


cloth; or in taupe, gray, or navy blue. 


Those for girls of from ten to twelve 
are given vests. 
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them for less. than 
from sixty to one hun- 
dred dollars, conse- 
quently they would 
hardly be listed among 
inexpensive dresses. 
However, there is no 
model among them 
that could not be re- 
produced in fair ma- 
terials by the home 
dressmaker having 
taste and skill, at one- 
sixth of these sums. 
For this reason, and 
to serve as examples, 
these models are ap- 
propriately — pictured 
among these pages. It 
is not necessary, in 
order to reproduce 
them to have materi- 
al the price of which 
is largely decided by 
its novelty. There are 
numbers of suitable 
double - width woolly 
fabrics on the market 
that cost from sixty 
cents to a dollar a 
yard. Six yards of 
such wide goods would 
be an abundance for 
a suit cut and trim- 
med as simply as that 
on this page, of gray 
and green serge. Such 
materials may require 
a little more care and 





HERE are six typical costumes selecting than costlier 
shown on this and succeeding 
pages, all designed for what is 
called exclusive trade. 
be bought from the tailors who make 








TWO-PIECE SUIT in gray and green 
striped serge with velvet or cloth collar 
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ones, but in many instances they will 
make up as effectively. 

Apropos of selecting, plain goods 
are generally best. This year, how- 
ever, striped materi- 


als are much in vogue. 
Three sorts only are 
permissible: one of al- 
ternating half - inch 
stripes ; a second of 
alternating one - and- 
one-half-inch — stripes, 
and the hair line, 
which means an al- 
most invisible one. 
Black-and-white and 
blue-and-white | com- 
binations in any of 
these widths are al- 
ways good; but the 
late idea, obtainable 
in inexpensive mate- 
rials, too, is to have 
two tones of one color 
alternating, or a dark 
color and a modifying 
gray or taupe or sage- 
green stripe to alter- 
nate with it. Bearing 
these points in mind, 
it will not be difficult 
to select a fashionable 
striped material for 
use where this is pre- 
ferred. Again, the 
widest stripes are used 
only in suits in which 
a striped skirt is 
combined with a plain 
coat, or they are used 
as bindings, facings, 
and waistcoats. Both 
of the other stripes 
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Drawn by Erne Ross, Paris 
AFTERNOON GOWN OF BLACK AND GREEN SHOT SATIN WITH LACE YOKE 
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are made up into entire suits, often 
e®, self-trimmed by means of changing lee 
Te, the cut from straight to bias effects. am 
an Then, too, there are pretty, indefinite 4 
checks in such wool fabrics and also ’ 
among the cotton-suiting mixtures, 
which sell at fifty cents or under. 
’ One yard of bias-cut Ottoman silk, Le 
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A coat suit of diagonal cloth, with liberty silk 
trimmings; bengaline or Ottoman may be used 


the attraction of such suits is the 
work professional tailors put into the 
making of them. What they do and 
what private workers almost invari- 
ably fail to do, is to press carefully, 
as the work proceeds, every seam made 
and every binding put on. This pa- 
tient and careful pressing from step to 
step in the making, is the secret of the 
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finish of tailor-thade dresses. te 


s « 
he same pains are taken in the a 


making of piqué, duck, galatea, 7 
and other tub dresses. a 

A suit on the order of the e< 
gray-and-green model, or on that + 


of the sixth model shown, might oe 
be made up effectively in gala- ig 
tea, in cotton poplin (some- er 
times called cotten rep), racquet 

cloth, or Simla soie, all of which 

come this year in the fashionable 
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SUIT OF WINE-COLORED CLOTH, with ribbed | 
silk trimmings and soft Directoire sash > 
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SuIT OF GOLDEN-BROWN SERGE; black braid frogs 
and buttons, and black satin stock 


Directoire shades, including the ca- 
tawbas, smoke gray, taupe, the violet 
shades, etc., as well as in stripes of 
the prescribed width. 
for princess jumper skirts and suits, 


They are used 


such as formerly called for duck or 


linen. They are faced with contrast- 
ing materials, or are soutached with 
eotton braid, which by the 
costs very little, or, again, they are 
trimmed with cotton cords and tassels 


piece 
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and crocheted buttons, all of which 
are low-priced articles. The newest 
idea, also an inexpensive one, is to 
have self-covered buttons. Many such 
buttons trim these materials, the aver- 
age price of which is twenty cents per 
yard, the average width thirty inches. 

Then there are the staple blue 
serges, of which a serviceable quality 





COSTUME OF TWO MATERIALS, the coat is of plain 
the skirt of striped serge 


purchased for 
cents. Ten yards would make the 
fullest suit shown in this group. 


may be 
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By ‘illiem Dean fowrlls 








[This paper by Mr. Howells is the first of a series of articles to be written 
for the Bazar this year on the subject of the future life. They will be in the 
nature of a counsel of consolation, addressed to those in immediate bereavement, 
and containing such comfort and hope as the great writers who prepare them 


can offer.—Eprror. } 


OTHING you can say from your think- 
N ing will avail with the newly bereaved, 

but anything you say from your know- 
ing and believing and feeling will be pre- 
cious. They want your pity, your compas- 
sion, your sympathy; and though there never 
was a death which did not seem to accumu- 
late upon the mourners incidents of pecul- 
iar anguish, yet if you can match these 
from your own experience they will be hum- 
bly grateful. Some chance word of yours, 
the least considered or directed, shall find 
them in their sorrow and help them beyond 
your utmost hope. In our doubt of this we 
shrink from trying to help, lest we rather 
hurt, but I think there could not be a greater 
mistake. Nature, which includes death as 
motherly as birth, has within it the yearning 
for companionship in grief as in joy. For 
the bereaved the world has been emptied of 
what seems to have been the supreme good, 
and the void aches for any form of kindness 
with which friendship can help fill it. 

I keep saying the same thing differently 
over to justify myself in offering a sugges- 
tion which will shock the witnesses of sorrow 
rather than the sorrowers themselves. My 
prime counsel to these would be to trust 
not only to eternity, but also to time, for 
consolation, and to trust time first, for time 
is here and now, and eternity is hence and 
of the future. This counsel does not imply 
forgetting; to grief, which is of love, that 
is impossible; but it is well to realize from 
the universal human knowledge that the 
agony of to-morrow will not be the agony 
of to-day; the sharpness will have been dulled 
a little, and a morrow will come when the 
lacerating edge will be rounded so that you 
shall not feel it except as a stress that will 
no longer tear your heart, and then no stress, 
but a valued consciousness. You shall even 





wish to feel it; there will be a sweetness in 
it which you would not forego, but would 
keep with you for lifé. 

I cannot truly speak to the stricken from 
the absolute faith which some others can 
speak from. I am of those who patiently 
wait for the fulfilment.of the hopes which 
Christianity has worded from the Greek 
philosophers rather than*from the Hebrew 
prophets. Once I asked my father, a man 
whose whole life was informally but deeply 
religious, whether he kept the vivid interest 
in his doctrine which he once had. He 
was an old man, and he answered me, “ Youth 
is the time to believe, age is the time to 
trust.” Now I am myself an old man, and 
more than ever I feel»the wisdom of this 
saying. There are many things that I doubt, 
but few that I deny; where I cannot believe, 
there I often trust; and as all fa‘th is mys- 
tical, I would have the bereaved trust their 
mystical experiences for much truth which 
they cannot affirm. In their darkness it will 
be strange if there are no gleams of that 
outer light which wraps our whole igno- 
rance of this life. These will penetrate it 
sometimes in what seem preternatural ex- 
periences of the waking hours, and sometimes 
in visions of the night, which I would have 
the sorrower at least passively accept, or 
not positively refuse. Others can say that 
such visions, such dreams, are figments of the 
overwrought brain, but no one whose de- 
spair they have brightened will reject them. 
Whether they are natural or supernatural, 
they are precious; whether they are the 
effect of causes quite within ourselves, or are 
intimations to us from the source of all life 
that death too shall have an end somewhere, 
somehow, they are to be cherished and kept 
in the heart, and not cast out of it as idle 
and futile. They may be the kaleidoscopic 
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adjustment of our jarred and shattered be- 
ing; they may be prismal rays of celestial 
light: who shall say from knowledge? What 
they oftenest involve is that reunion with 
the absent which the whole soul yearns and 
grieves for. Once more, while they last, we 
have our lost again; we clasp them and 
hold them to our hearts; we talk with them, 
face to face, and they tell us— 


“What and where they be.” 


When such dreams fade they leave us not 
so all disconsolate, and while their glamour 
lasts, our darkened world is illumined from 
their radiant world. So it seems, and their 
glamour shall never wholly pass unless we 
will it, and misprize them. If ‘we speak of 
them too freely they dim sooner; the effort 
to fix them in words is fatal to them, but 
if we keep them hushed in the secret of 
our abiding sorrow when it is no longer 
agony, they will remain a lasting comfort. 
In the hour of “sharpest pathos,” I would 
say, Seek the help that offers itself to your 
seeking from those sources of healing which 
all the generations of Christianity have 
known. Go to your Bible, which, perhaps 
from your long estrangement, will have 
grown newly potent and significant; go to 
Plato for the converse which Socrates held 
with his weeping disciples when in the face 
of death he hailed the eternal life; go to 
the nobler poets, or to any poet in his nobler 
mood. It is not at random that I speak 
here of Tennyson’s “Two Voices” and cer- 
tain passages of “In Memoriam.” The very 
look and sound of the words had healing in 
them. I do not say that they were of the 
same quality of comfort as the affirmations of 
unquestioning faith; but often in the ‘hour 
of grief the fabric of religion, which the 
whole of life has built up, erashes into the 
dust of death, which in its turn seems to 
resume the whole of life. I am speaking 
mainly to those whom this ruin befalls, and 
who cannot accept the assurance of others’ 
faith, These cannot dwell even upon the 
words of divine or apostolic promise and 
continue to find in them the hope and assur- 
ance which they once gave. Then nature 
must trust to nature, to dreams and visions, 
to the exalted poems, and take what com- 
fort it can in them. 

Nature encompasses otherwise the whole 
of being, and she brings the anodyne, the 
narcotic, the nepenthe, in which the bereft 
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are presently reprieved of their agony. The 
house of mourning is in these transports the 
house of mirth; the time to weep is also the 
time to laugh. Amid their sobs a wild gay- 
ety suddenly bursts from the mourners as if 
it burst upon them; it passes, and then the 
burdened heart relieves itself again in tears. 
I would not have the mourners strive to 
repress these outbursts, as something un- 
worthy and unfit. They are the effect of 
nature offering escape from otherwise intol- 
erable pain, and beginning in the very pres- 
ence of death the consolation which time 
will complete. Often they come through the 
uninvited remembrance of something quaint 
or droll in the character of the dead, and so 
far from involving slight or irreverence they 
imply the share of the absent in the pleas- 
ure of that moment for which the living 
deny death. For that moment the dead are 
with us again in the fond and familiar inti- 
macy of custom not then sensibly broken for- 
ever; they are more tenderly dear because 
they seem to return among us in the intimacy 
of love and home. 

These reliefs I urge the more because they 
are from within ourselves, and I would not 
have any one reject them, the most mystical 
of them, for the reason that they are-from 
within us. If “the light is within you,” it is 
not the light for your guidance alone, but the 
light for your solace also. For those whose 
faith is broken by the blow dealt, or is weak 
from long disuse, here is comfort from which 
it would be folly to turn. Doubtless the su- 
preme comfort can come, waiting the effect 
of time, only from the authority of revela- 
tion, by the mouth of the priest, or by the 
mouth of some strongly believing friend. It 
will not matter what church the priest is of, 
it will not matter how poor and ignorant and 
humble the friend is; it is enough if either 
be sincere. There is help for the bereaved 
from the church, perhaps because the church 
has been the help of so many in so many 
ages; it is strengthened for its office by the 
beaten and broken helplessness of the myri- 
ads who have turned sorrowing to it; their 
tears and cries have consecrated it as they 
have consecrated the written Word. But so 
is there help from the living faith incarnate 
in some believer who takes the groping hand 
in the strong grasp of his confident trust and 
leads the way. 

There is relief, there is help, there is even 
hope in the testimony, which will come from 





all sides, to the kindnesses that the dead did 
when living, and I would have the mourners 
give the freest access to this testimony. It 
will have been a life so hard and sterile as 
to be all but intpossible, if some deed of 
beneficence has not fallen from it in its way 
through the world, and such a life there will 
be few or none to grieve for when it is ex- 
tinct. All other lives will have left the 
remembrance of good actions forgotten by 
the doer, but not forgotten by those they 
were done to. These will gladly come with 
their remembrance, and there can be nothing 
sweeter to the sorrowing than such a proof 
that their dead are worthy of their grief. 
If there is to their grief any high or any 
humble, as indeed there should not be, in a 
time rapt from the world and the pride of 
life, then the last shall be first with them, 
and the lowliest whom their lost one has 
made his friend shall be the weleomest. No 
such friend should be kept from them by a 
foolish decorum; he has a right to tell them 
and it is the right of the dead that he should 
tell them of the goodness he has experienced. 

I suppose that we have all sometimes 
shrunk from speaking or writing a word of 
compassion to the mourners in the house of 
death, but this is from a false and mistaken 
forbearance, I think. We know that we shall 
write inadequately, awkwardly, foolishly, per- 
haps; but we ought to know that the grat- 
itude of the bereaved will supply our de- 
fects. They wish to dwell upon every aspect 
of his vanished life in the sight of those who 
knew him, or only saw him, even. They 
instinctively long to keep his “loved idea” 
before their eyes as it is reflected in the eyes 
of others, and I believe those would err 
who should try to distract them from their 
grief, at least in the first days of it. Let 
them abandon themselves to it; do not seek 
to part them from it; if any chance does 
so, they will feel lifelong that they have not 
grieved their heartbreak out, that-they have 
somehow been robbed of the sorrow which 
is one of the most precious experiences of 
love. Again, in all this, there is something 
mystical, and we cannot follow anguish in 
the ways by which it best assuages itself. 

I would have those who grieve keep close 
and fast every association with the dead; 
soon enough such memories will pale and 
fade away. I would have them think of the 
faults of those who are gone, the foibles, the 
frailties, which in every human being help 
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to make up his sum, and endear him equally 
with his virtues. If there is a world beyond 
this, these will go with him to it, and be- 
come the stuff of his regeneration and re- 
demption. I would have the mourners recall 
hours of gladness, of merriment, spent with 
the dead, and live over with them in a joy- 
ous comradery, joyous, if only for a fleeting 
instant, the times which time cannot bring 
again. It may be that there is— 


‘Nessun maggior dolore 
Che il ricordarsi de] tempo felice 
Nella miseria.” 


But though it is— 
“ Truth the poet sings 
That a sorrow’s crown of sorrows is remembering 
happier things,” 

yet if we empty memory of all but the 
gloomy and piteous experiences of the past 
we invite despair and madness. It is a 
great anguish to recall the happy time in 
wretchedness, but it is also a great help, a 
great defence. Except rarely, except im- 
probably, sorrow does not kill, for sorrow 
is something nobler than mere brooding upon 
irreparable loss; that indeed may kill, or, 
worse yet, craze. Sorrow is patient, sorrow 
is even cheerful, and willing to give itself 
to the trouble, the affliction of others. It is 
eager to share another grief in which it will 
lose itself, and if there is a counsel of conso- 
lation which I would offer above all the rest 
to the mourner it would be to seek out in the 
very ecstasy of pathos some instance of af- 
fliction and minister to it. 

Religion will help, reason will help, love 
will help, but only time will truly bring re- 
lief. It will seem a hard saying, in the black 
hour from which there is no visible issue, to 
declare from the universal human experience 
that there will yet be the full light of the 
common day in the house of mourning; it 
will seem profanation, almost, it will seem 
sacrilege. Yet it is true; and the light of 
the common day is the very light of heaven. 
The time will come when you shall not in- 
deed forget your dead, but when they shall 
be helpfully, not hurtfully, with you. The 
passion, the wild, headlong, hopeless passion 
for reunion with them, will have resolved 
itself into a patience in which they will al- 
ways be present, and responsive to your 


thought, which, whenever it strays from your 


work or your play, will seem to find them 
quietly grateful for it. You will not forget. 
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You may no longer see the mystical beauty, 
the sublimity of the dead face, but out of the 
farther past the living eyes will look, and 
now and then, among the myriad faces, in- 
finitely unlike one another, there will chance 
a face from which an evanescent semblance 
will flash a radiance into the place where her 
face, his face, is in your heart and restore 
it to your vision. 

Is it a freak of fleeting fancy, is it an 
effect of the eternal truth? “Tell us, tell 
us,” sorrow implores, “shall we see that face 
again, and see it always? If a man die, 
shall he live again?” There is no answer 
in science or experience, only the voice of 
One who taught as if with authority, “If 
it were not so I would have told you.” 

I would have the mourners grieve all their 
sorrow out, and not stay from dwelling on 
their loss; without fully realizing this, they 
cannot begin to retrieve it. “ Keep before 
you,” I would conjure them, “the vision of 
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the face, the form, you shall see no more on 
earth, and let it pass only of itself, hoping, 
longing for its return when it fades away. 
But do not frame this image from the mem- 
ories of the dead in their hours of sickness, or 
even in the hours after pain when they take 
on the majesty and beauty of eternal peace. 
Those hours are but as instants in the long 
tale of the years that went before. Return 
in your tenderness, turn again in your de- 
spair, to the records of those happier years, 
and reconstruct from them the truer like- 
ness of your beloved. See him gay and glad, 
full of life and purpose, of work and play, 
of jest and earnest, such as he veritably 
was, and do not wrong him by the present- 
ment of his suffering or its mortal surcease. 
Make him your own again, by putting this 
out of your thoughts, and inviting into them 
the semblance of him when his life was the 
habit of your own, and he was most himself 
in some fortunate, some joyous moment.” 


The next paper published on this subject will be by Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson 
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BY THEODOSIA GARRISON 


Tue little Dreams of Maidenhood— 


I put them all away 


As tenderly as mothers would 


The toys of yesterday, 


When little children grow to men 


Too overwise for play. 


The little dreams I put aside— 


I loved them, every one, 


And yet, since moonblown buds must hide 


Before the noonday sun, 


I close them wistfully away, 


And give the key to none. 


O little Dreams of Maidenhood— 


Lie quietly, nor care 


If some day in an idle mood 


I, searching unaware 


Through some closed corner of my heart, 


Should laugh to find you there. 
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LORENCE, with her fair hill vistas, 
her wide-eaved houses, her black, ex- 
perienced-looking bells which come 
tumbling out of the belfries in full view 
of the beholder—Florence, most. beautiful 
of Italian cities, never more justly deserves 
this appellation than at Easter-time. 
Sage-gray olive trees feather all the hill- 
slopes with a soft mist of color—like a 
thought of green, not yet matured. On ar- 
bors, falling over walls, embracing veran- 
das and porches in a purple flood, blooms the 
wistaria, supported by gnarled trunks girthy 
as trees. The Ponte Vecchio resounds with 
the ceaseless ebb and flow of its human tide. 
In the Cascine (Park) the sun shines warm 
and lights up the young green of new leaves. 
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June comes in April to Florence “the Beau- 
tiful.” : 

There are observed, also, at this season of 
the year, certain Easter customs pertaining 
wholly to Florence, and to no other spot on 
earth. As Holy Saturday approaches, one 
hears, on every side, among the English- 
speaking inmates in one’s 
Via Solferino, or one’s hotel on the Lun- 
garno, or wherever one may be happily en- 
sconced, the question asked, “ Are you going 
to see the dove ?” 

And the answer is invariably in the affirm- 
ative, for no stranger within the gates would 
wittingly miss the ceremony. From the 
Loggia del Bigallo, Queen Victoria viewed 
it, and foreign princes without number have 


pension in the 








THE CAR, DRAWN BY HUGE WHITE OXEN, 





ARRIVES IN THE PIAZZA DEL DUOMO. 
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witnessed this great Florentine spectacle of 

f Easter Eve, which harks back to legend for 
its origin, and which is known as the “ Scop- 
pio del Carro.” 


f The wld religion of fire worship had pass- 
| ed, with priestly sanction, into a Christian- 
ized rite, when Pope Leo IV., in 847, de- 


livered a homily to the effect that (trans- 
\ lation) “On Holy Saturday, after the old 
fire has been extinguished, let a new one be 
kindled and distributed among the people.” 

From the ancient veneration for so 
ful, so necessary, and so hardly obtainable 
an object as fire, this famous custom of the 
Scoppio del Carro gradually emerged. And 
closely allied with it stands the Florentine 
house of Pazzi. 

In 1099, while storming the walls of Jeru- 
salem, Pazzo de’ Pazzi first planted thereon 
the banner of the Faith. In acknowledg- 
ment of this fair deed of valor, Godfrey de 
Bouillon (head of the Crusaders) allowed 
him to earry home to Florence three pieces 
of living stone which touched the sepulchre 
of the dead Jesus. Every year following, 
on Holy Saturday, these relics were exhib- 
ited in the Pazzi chapel, and the people 
flocked hither in throngs to kindle their 
lights at the sacred fire which was drawn 
therefrom. Later, as the number of people 
on Holy Satutday became excessive, tradi- 
tion alleges the stones to have been depos- 
ited in the Church of Santa Maria sopra a 
porta. But every year the people continued 
to throng to light their tapers at the holy 
spark struck from the three stones; and he 
was accounted especially honorable who first 
received the light. 

Foremost in laurels of peace, as in valor 
| on Saracen fields, some member of the fam- 


use- 
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ily of Pazzi was wont to enjoy this distinc- 
tion. Their zeal finally obtained for them 
permission to institute a procession of the 
sacred fire to the Duomo (the great Cathe- 
dral of Florence), with the accompaniment 
of fireworks. At their own expense they fur- 
f nished a ear which was annually burned 
in front of the Duomo “as the bells rang 
midday, and the ‘Gloria in excelsis’ was 
sung.” 
“But the old order changeth, giving place 
There came a time when a Pazzi 
bequeathed his property -to an unworthy 
nephew, with the following proviso: “ My 
nephew, Guglielmo Pazzi, will bear half the 
expense of a domestic glory on the occasion 


to new.” 
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of the festivity of the Carro on Holy Satur- 
day of each year.” The nephew disdained 
this condition, but the government feared 
that an abandonment of the custom would 
create disorder among the peasantry, and au- 
thorized the Town Council to provide for 
its continuance. The Council was aided 
thereto by the annual sum of 200 lire (the 
actual expenditure is said to be double this), 
contributed by the worthy descendants of 
the Pazzi family, who stipulated that if the 
rite were neglected all should return to their 
supervision, as formerly. 

To-day, the only souvenir of the past pos- 
sessed by the representatives of this ancient 
house, is a commemorative medal, in zinc, 
coined in 1735, and displaying, on one side, 
a Pazzi in the guise of a knight of Saint 
Stephen, and on the other a little repro- 
duction of the car, and the motto, “ Priscum 
servat honorem.” 

The great Duomo of Florence, whatever 
may be its defects as regards interior deco- 
ration (or the lack of it), is eminently sat- 
isfactory froni an outward point of 
and admirably suited to form a fitting back- 
ground for a ceremonial so striking as the 
Scoppio del Carro. 

At the present day, in the old Church of 


view, 


SS. Apostoli, in the quaint Piazzetta del 
Limbo, the three sacred stones which Pazzo 
de’ Pazzi brought from the Saviour’s sep 


ulchre are shrined. One is almond-shaped. 
The remaining resemble a chestnut. 
They are kept in a little bag of gold bro- 
cade, ornamented with time-worn green em- 
broidery. 

Promptly at o'clock on Holy Satur 
day morning Mass is said in the Church of 
SS. Apostoli, and the consecrated flints are 
brought forth. At half past eight o’clock 
the celebrant, receiving them at the hands 


two 


Six 


of the sub-deacon, faces the waiting congre- 
gation, and strikes fire therefrom. Imme- 
diately the candle belonging to the porta 
is. lighted at the sacred flame, and 
placed within the lantern, inside the afore- 
said porta fuoco—which is a splendid piece 
of copper-work of the fourteenth 
It is then borne on a pole, in 
to the Duomo. 

Slowly the the 
and municipal servants bearing the 
banner of the house of Pazzi, with its gold 
blue field, 


fuoco 


century. 
procession, 
deacons, 


priest, porta 


fuoco, 


crosses and dolphins on a 
along the scheduled route. 


pass 


Here and there 
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THE COLUMBINA 


a devout one stops the procession to receive 
a light from the candle ignited at the sa- 
ered fire. Presently it enters the Piazza 
del Duomo, from the Via del Proconsolo, 
winds around the Cathedral by the side of 
the Via del Servi, and reaches the front 
entrance, where all the clergy are assembled 
to receive the holy flame. With it they re- 
turn to light the candles on the high altar. 
Outside, the little procession waits to see 
that the sacred fire is not extinguished, then 
wends its way back to the Church of SS. 
Apostoli. 

Meanwhile, from another quarter of the 
city, another procession has been approach- 
ing the Piazza del Duomo. At 7 a.m. the 
car, drawn by four huge white oxen kept 
sacred for the purpose, leaves its resting- 
place in the Via Porta al Prato. The car 
in present use was built in 1622, and re- 
stored in 1765. It is supported on four 
wheels, covered with fireworks, and is escort- 
ed by firemen (pompieri). Different routes 
are annually mapped out for its procession to 
the Duomo. Nearly two hours are occupied 
in the transit. When it arrives in the Piazza, 





REACHES THE CAR. 


the oxen are unharnessed, and a wire is at- 
tached to the car, extending from a wooden 
fixture beside the choir in the Cathedral 
and through the central door. Along this 
wire is to speed the columbina (dove) which 
will set off the fireworks. 

In addition to the two processions above 
mentioned, other little bands, composed of all 
sorts and conditions of folk, are facing from 
all quarters of the city toward the Duomo, 
as toward a Mecca. For no good Florentine 
would willingly miss the Scoppio, while 
to the hill-dwellers and peasantry the cus- 
tom means more than a pastime or empty 
rite. If the columbina sets the fireworks off 
without a hiteh, hurrah for the season’s 
harvests! They will be bounteous. But if, 
on the wire, it wavers, jerks backward, or 
stops, the augury is certain failure of erops 
during the coming year. To avoid the latter 
contingency, which would cause a disturbance 
among the people, the man who manipulates 
the fireworks, wire, and dove, is threatened 
with non-payment for his services if all goes 
not well. In former days he would have been 
imprisoned. 
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ASTER 


Although many persons view the Dove 
Spectacle on foot, the ceremony is seen to 
best advantage from a baleony overlooking 
the Piazza, where chairs can be secured, 
some time in advance, for a pecuniary con- 
sideration. 

One starts early from one’s pension, call- 


ing: “Piano! Piano!” (“Slowly!”) to the 
Italian cabman, who is ambitious to put on 
top speed to the Duomo, with an extra “tip” 
in view. But there is much to be seen along 
the way thither. 

Every little shop is in gala dress, for, 
strange as it may appear, in contradistinc- 
tion to our American custom, the days im- 
mediately preceding Easter Sunday are 
marked, in Florence, by a general air of fes- 
tivity. The butchers’ shops display great 
quarters of meat bedecked “with bright-col- 
ored tissue-paper; and whole pigs, strung 
up with a most beatific expression on their 
inanimate faces, are garlanded with pink 
rose chains, and have very natural-looking 
pink tissue roses stuck into their ears and 
mouths. 

Our carriage, with its imaginary occu- 
pants, elbows its way, as by inches, through 
the human sea already packing the sides of 
the Piazza del Duomo—where mothers with 
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babies at the breast, little Italian girls with 
their names worked in fancy stitches on the 
yokes of their dresses, “young men and 
maidens, old men and children,” jostle one 
another with a joyous air of expectancy. It 
stops, let us make believe, as did the writer’s 
in reality, last Holy Saturday morning, be- 
fore a doorway over which is a fine corner 
baleony facing the Piazza. Our cabman re- 
ceived an extra tip for careful driving, and 
some one in the party gave him another lira 
because it was a day of festival. A flight 
of stone stairs, worn into hollows by the 
footsteps of generations, brought us to an 
upper chamber literally full of flowers, 
through which we passed to our baleony 
seats outside. 

The Piazza beneath was by this time 
black with spectators. Some, obviously, 
from rural parts, as their quaint costumes 
testified. The sight of such brought to mind 
old tales we had heard of past Scoppios, 
when the expectancy of the country folk 
was said to furnish a theme for jests among 
the dwellers in the city. On one occasion, 
when a group of the former were standing, 
wide-mouthed, having eyes and ears for noth- 
ing but the scene before them, some town 
wags stitched seven or eight men and women 
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together with strong thread, keenly antici- 
pating the moment when they should dis- 
cover their predicament. This practical 
joke was known as the cucitura (sewing). 

As the time drew near for the Scoppio 
in which we were interested, a passage of 
arms occurred regarding balcony seats; al- 
though warfare was confined to one side. 

“Those people must get. out of there!” 

We were the persons indicated, and the 
assertive voice, haughty mien, and uptilted 
chin filling the doorway belonged to a type 
of the tourist persuasion, fortunately, but 
rarely met with. 

“Those people must get out of there!” she 
reiterated. “I ordered five seats, and I’ve 
three more [friends] coming. Where is Miss 
E——?” (a London gentlewoman who man- 
aged the sale of balcony seats last season). 

Explanations, attempts at conciliation, and 
offers of assistance were alike of no avail. 
Her eyes travelled to two vacant chairs far 
along the row, reserved for some late-com- 
ers. Toward these she pushed her little boy, 
her face blazing with choler. Our gentle 
mother observed, in an undertone, that she 
was glad to see that we were keeping our 
tempers, and that evidently not all who at- 
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SAN MINIATO DEL MONTE. 


tended the Dove Spectacle were dovelike in 
disposition. Only the timely arrival of Miss 
E saved the irate intruder from apoplexy. 
It transpired that she had mistaken the bal 
cony. Hers was several stories higher up. 

“Come out, dear,” she called, indignantly, 
to her offspring and departed in high dudgeon. 

The baleony chair adjoining mine was oc- 
cupied by an American youth, armed with 
an energetic kodak. When he deemed the 
time to be ripe, he proceeded to foeus on 
the car and the wire; but in order to tilt 
his camera at just the proper angle he was 
forced to brace himself in a half-standing, 
half-sitting, wholly uncomfortable posture, 
with the box held firmly and level in both 
hands. His watch could not have corre- 
sponded with the Cathedral time, for the 
moments passed uneventfully. The 
man’s movements gradually became an au- 
tomatic performance, consisting of alternate- 
ly bracing and focussing. 

At 11.45, High Mass is celebrated in the 
Cathedral by the Archbishop of Florence. 
On the strike of noon, the choir chants the 
“Gloria in excelsis,” and immediately the 
big bell in the Campanile breaks into wild 
clamor. It is joined by church bells all over 
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the city, whose tongues have lain mute since 


Holy Thursday. When the tumult ceases 
one knows that the great moment has ar- 
rived. There is a breathless hush, then a 


flutter along the wire, and like a dim white 
messenger forth speeds the columbina. 

Far within the sacred recesses of the Duo- 
mo, at the intoning of the “ Gloria in excel- 
a fireman has applied the holy flame 
which starts it on its journey. Before the 
vast concourse in the Piazza has regained 
its breath, the dove has ignited the fireworks 
in the ear and glided rapidly back. The 
Piazza is alive with the crackling of explod- 
ing fireworks. A smoke envelops the car. 
Forth to its annihilation once more speeds 
the columbina, and, on reaching the car the 
second time, is spent. The joy of the country 
folk is assured. The harvests will be good. 
Sut the sound of exploding fireworks is deaf- 
One wonders if one’s ears can stand 
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ening. 

the din! 
More than half of the explosives go off 

in the Piazza del Duomo. The bright trap- 
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FRONT OF THE DUOMO, 


pings of the car now hang in shreds and 
tatters. The mild-eyed oxen are led forward 
and harnessed to its front; their great snowy 
flanks like velvet, their heads and 
necks garlanded with wreaths of flowers. 
“Tf I should meet one of them face to face,” 
exclaimed a girl, leaning adoringly over the 
baleony, “I should know where to plant 
kiss !” 


These sacred oxen are said to evince proud 


panne 


a 


enjoyment in their share of the ceremony. 
Slowly the car moves from the Piazza del 
Duomo, to the Piazza Vittorio 
Emanuele, where the remainder of the 
works are ignited by means of another col- 


on its way 


fire 


umbina. 

Like children in pursuit of a street organ, 
‘children of larger growth,” follow 
in the wake of the procession to the Piazza 
Vittorio Emanuele, there to see the last fire- 
works exploded, the last 
The car then returns to rest for another year 
in its abiding-place in the Via del Prato. 
The oxen go to a farm in the Cascine. 


we, ° a 


columbina spent. 
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CHAPTER XII 
SOLUTIONS AND A NEW FACTOR 


gf ETER said afterward that Tom- 
% my tried to escape. Margery 
said he was too stunned. to 
move. Peter himself was so 
unnerved at the onslaught of 
his lady boarders that he could 
only look at them helplessly. Margery said 
she thought that the two girls would ignore 
each other, but instead of that they seemed to 
look at each other with an inspiration of un- 
derstanding. 

“T have found the loveliest poems!” gasp- 
ed Dorcas. 

“And you should see the wonderful pic- 
tures!” cried Cecilia. 

“Your pictures can go with my poems,” 





said Doreas. 

“No such thing!” 
nantly. “The poems may perhaps go with 
the pictures. The pictures are Peter’s.” 

“So are the poems,” said Doreas. “Come 
on; look here, Tommy.” 

They plumped down on each side of Tom- 
my Grace, tongues and hands going. They 
all but pulled him from side to side. 

“Well!” said Peter, as he and Margery 
dropped on the ground to gaze at their board- 
ers, “at last I seem to be of some use in the 
world, Margery. My humble artistic efforts 
have bridged over a difficult situation.” 

“Or created another,” offered Margery. 
“T don’t think Tommy looks happy.” 
Tommy indeed wore a difficult expression. 


replied Cecilia, indig- 
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“Tt is not fear,” said Peter, “ or exaspera- 
tion, but resignation. It is the expression 
Tommy wears when his friends come and 
offer to make his fortune, if only, only he 
will print their works, and give them the 
insignificant thousands of royalties which 
may remain.” 

“Do you know, Peter,” said 
thoughtfully, “if Doreas could bring herself 


Margery, 


to read those poems and then be so much de- 
lighted with them, they must be pretty re- 
markable.” 

“You have heard them,” said Peter, a 
little hurt. 

“Oh, my dear,” murmured Margery, “ you 
have said them to me when I had got home 
and was just feeling that home was you and 
the babies and it was all blended together. 
When you whispered those poems, and the 
starlight slipped in across the babies’ cradles, 
why, Peter dear, it was just as if you were 
saying over and over again, ‘I love you, I 
love you.’ And I quite forgot that you had 
been writing poems, or that I had been teach- 
ing thick-headed little girls.” 

And Peter’s little vain thought hid its 
head forever. 

“ Now, my dear,” said Peter, when they 
had emerged into the light of common day, 
“T have been thinking over the matter of 
our boarders and their conduct at breakfast. 
You will admit that it was a little hard to 
look at the situation calmly at first. It was 
too dazing.” 

“Tt was,” agreed Margery. 

“ But,” said Peter, “I have been reducing 
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it to logic since breakfast, and I find the 
whole thing capable of seven different solu- 
All we have to do is to choose the 
right one. First, as to Tommy: either he 
loves Cecilia and is angry because Dorcas 
has come to take some of his attention, or 
he has fallen in love at first sight with Dor- 
cas and his conscience is pricking him about 
Cecilia, for certainly his attentions have been 
significant. When a young man has been 
thrown constantly with a young woman for 
a month he ought to be in love with her. 
The third solution is that he doesn’t love 
either of them and is embarrassed at finding 
himself obliged to be pleasant to two attract- 
ive young women.” 

“How very clever you are, Peter!” ap- 
plauded Margery. 

“When it comes to Cecilia and Dorcas,” 
said Peter, modestly, “the situation becomes 
more difficult. It is hard for me to estimate 
the workings of a woman’s mind, because I 
have been accustomed to scrutinizing yours, 
and yours is eminently reasonable. You al- 
ways think about things just as I do. 
Fourthly, Cecilia either loves Tommy; or, 


tions. 
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fifthly, she doesn’t, but resents the fact that 
another young woman has come into the 
house to share his attentions. Sixthly, Dor- 
eas loves Tommy; or, seventhly, she doesn’t. 
And with either of these solutions is mixed 
up the distaste she must feel at coming to 
our house as her right and finding another 
young woman installed here.” 

“Oh, Peter, how masterful!” said his wife. 
“But you have left out of account the fact 
that Dorcas may be engaged.” 

“T know I have,” said Peter, with pertur- 
bation, “but I don’t really see how I could 
work it in, Margery. It would complicate mat- 
ters toomuch. They are bad enough as it is.” 

“Peter, look there!” interrupted Margery. 
“TI beg you to look at the expression on 
Tommy’s face.” 

Doreas was reading eagerly to Tommy; 
Cecilia was showing pictures, and Tommy 
was turning from one to the other, now sol- 
emn, now excited. As soon as he saw the 
gaze of Peter and his wife fixed on him, he 
rose and made toward them, Dorcas and Ce- 
cilia following him. 

“Peter,” said Tommy, earnestly, “ these 
poems are— Peter, I’m going right in to the 
city with them this minute. My firm have 
got to be hounded out of their holes and 
corners to read these poems this afternoon.” 

“Go in to town,” cried Peter, “on Satur- 
day afternoon! A publisher! Why,” he 
quoted, “‘I never heard of such a thing. 
There ain’t no sense to it.’ ” 

“Go, I will,” said Tommy. 
out lunch.” 

“Then,” said Peter, in a relieved tone, 
“you women can just take bites in the 
pantry. I want to wash the windows.” 

“Please, Peter, be serious,” begged Mar- 
gery. “Can’t you see that Tommy believes 
in you?” 

“T don’t know,” said Tommy, cautiously. 
“You can never tell how the public will take 
things, but 7 think they are great, Peter.” 

“T enjoyed writing those poems,” said Pe- 
ter, seriously. “ But I want to tell you right 
here and now, that if they are to be printed 
they have got to be set down as by Margery 
Somer.” 

“Why, how silly!” said Margery. 

“Tt’s not, either,” said Peter. “Those 
things must be er— tender and spiritual,’ or 
they wouldn’t have appealed to Tommy, eh?” 

“Of course they are that and a whole lot 


more,” said Tommy. 





“And with- 




































“Well, I felt them all right,” said (' 
Peter, “but I know the publie would 
think me a consumptive, or a senti- 
mentalist, or something. That’s the 
way they treat men of genius who 
show real sentiment—say his art is 
not robust.” 

“Tf you think you can foist any- 
thing on me You are ashamed of 
began Margery, heatedly. 

“ Besides,” went on Peter, “ Mar- 
gery really inspired those poems. She 
put in me all the loveliness and ten- 
derness that out in them. I 
think they are bully myself. Too fine 
for the public—” 

“ Oh, they’ll make lots of people feel 
good,” said Doreas. 

“Inspire countless 
Cecilia. 


comes 


souls,” sighed 

“Teach people how they ought real- 
ly to feel toward their kids,” said 
Tommy, decidedly. “ Any one can be 
a parent, but it takes a gift to ele- 
vate such common products as chil- 
dren— Why, you know what I mean,” 
he floundered. “You have got to 
make the public forget that they yell, 
and have to be fed at regular hours, and get 
colic. You must make people feel that they 
are pretty and pink and a tremendous priv- 
ilege. Why,” said Tommy, “I have actually 
known people who were sorry when the fifth 
or sixth baby appeared. If such people 
could read these poems they would know 
what they are really getting—” 

“Why, Tommy,” cried Margery, “I never 
knew you felt that way!” She cast a re- 
flective glance at Cecilia and Dorcas. 

“T am speaking from the publisher’s stand- 
point,” said Tommy, hastily. “ Kid litera- 
ture is very fashionable just now, and I know 
exactly the glamour that is to be cast. Well, 
Peter?” 

“You heard me,” said Peter; “if they are 
printed at all, it is to be with Margery’s 
name. Otherwise I burn them.” 

Cecilia uttered a sublimated little shriek, 
and Doreas cried, “ Stuff!” 

“Run, Tommy,” said Margery. 
my consent. Those poems must not be lost 
to the world. Fly!” 

Tommy fled, and the last they saw of 
him he was careening up the elm road to 
catch the one-o’clock train, his hat at the 
back of his head, his black cane swinging. 
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SAID THAT TOMMY TRIED TO ESCAPE. 

That was the last they saw of him for a 
week. They tried once or twice to reach him 
by telephone, but their failure did not dis- 
turb them. For the most part they were 
content to take care of the babies, and pleased 
that Doreas and Cecilia seemed to be getting 
along sufficiently well together. 

It was just a week later that their even 
days were interrupted. Cecilia hed gone for 
a long tramp after lunch. Dorcas had helped 
Peter put away the dishes. Then she sat on 
the grass in the front yard and played with 
the twins. Margery and Peter, swinging in 
hammocks, alternately talked and _ dozed. 
Margery said that everything seemed very 
peaceful, and she thought that Peter’s solu- 
tions would simmer down to some quiet thing 
they had never thought of, and a wedding 
would result, and every one would be happy, 
in spite of the fact that one person would 
have to be left out. Perhaps Dorcas’s mis- 
sion in life was to be an old-maid aunt. 

Peter said no doubt they were reading 
things into their solutions, and by the way, 
wouldn’t it be a splendid thing if there really 
were anything in those poems? Tommy had 
certainly given him a sensation that would 
last for a while. He agreed with Margery 














that a little placid period would be welcome. 
Presently the two were aware that Dorcas 
had stopped her pleasant chortling to the 
twins. She was standing, shading her eyes, 
and wrinkling her nose as she gazed at a 
young man coming down the elm road. He 
was followed by a colored boy carrying two 
dress-suit cases. 

Margery and Peter gazed at him. He was 
tall and straight and ruddy, with a good, 
stout walk and a cheery smile. 

“Why,” cried Margery, “ it’s— 

Doreas gave a little sniff. “Of course it 
is. He’s run away, too. It’s William Har- 
rison, my fiancé, and,” she added, in a tone 
that was not welcoming, “ why does he want 
to come here and now?” 

Meanwhile William Harrison advanced, 
holding out both his arms in an inclusive 
gesture. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


THE ARRIVAL OF WILLIAM 


ILLIAM HARRISON was evidently 
\W of an affectionate disposition. He 

advanced beaming upon his fiancée, 
and, without hesitating, proceeded to gather 
her in. But Doreas stepped without his ra- 
dius and gave him both her hands. At the 
same time she accompanied her refusal with 
the most charming shake of her head, pout 
of her lips, and inviting glance of her eye. 
Peter reflected that his sister-in-law was cer- 
tainly destined to win. 

William shook hands in a _ whole-hearted 
way with Peter and Margery, and then Dor- 
eas, looking at his suit-cases, remarked, in- 
hospitably, “I don’t know where William is 
to stay. We have no more bedrooms.” 

“He will stay the night at the Martins’,” 
said Margery, “and to-morrow we shall see 
if we cannot put a cot in the studio. You'll 
like to sleep in a studio, won’t you? And 
when you wake up there will be Peter’s pic- 
tures to look at.” 

“Sure Id like it,” returned William. 

“Come, Peter,” said Margery, pulling at 
her husband’s sleeve, “ we'll see Mrs. Martin 
about William at once.” 

Mrs. Martin sat on her porch, washing a 
pan of lettuce. When her kind offices were 
asked for William, she said: 

“So, he’s goin’ to marry your sister? Fix- 
ed the date yet?” 

“No,” said Margery, “but they are regu- 
. larly engaged.” 
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“ That’s right,” nodded Mrs. Martin. “In 
the country here they have what is called 
‘understandings.’ A great foolishness of a 
girl to allow them, I say; for it just gives a 
man a chance to change his mind whenever 
he feels like it, and then turn around and 
look surprised when you give him a piece of 
your own mind. I don’t mean to include 
you in this, Peter, for you are more like a 
good woman than any other man I ever saw.” 

“Thank you,” said Peter, chagrined. 

“But it does strike me,” went on Mrs. 
Martin, “and I don’t know why I should 
have been thinking of it this afternoon— 
that men show a good deal of selfishness in 
choosing their wives. They simply go around 
making roads, as it were, to a whole lot of 
girls, and then, when they have chosen the 
right one, they make blind alleys so to 
speak, for all the other girls whom they have 
plainly encouraged. 

“T declare, Peter, you are making me talk 
in poetry. They are selfish in other ways, 
too. In fact, Margery and Peter, a man al- 
ways acts injured if you show by word, look, 
or deed that he should have anything but 
his own way when he wants it, and how he 
wants it. I’m glad you didn’t ask me to have 
your friend stay here to supper, Peter. Mr. 
Martin has just sent word that he is bring- 
ing home five men to supper—men I have 
never met.” 

“Oh,” said Peter, with an enlightened 
smile. “I hope, Mrs. Martin,” he added, 
“that you won’t express any of those views 
of yours to Mr. Harrison, my sister’s friend.” 

“You trust me,” said Mrs. Martin. “If 
any one knows how to handle an engaged 
young man, I’m that person. You have to 
let them suppose that this plan to get married 
is a smart, original plan of their own. Oth- 
ers have married before, to be sure, but not 
just the way he is going to, and not with 
the same sure-pop certainty of making a good 
go of it. You have got to sit at their feet 
and nod your head at their wisdom and agree 
to all they say about the girl and point out 
new points if you can. I have been through 
it, and would do a lot to help you out, Mar- 
gery.” 

“Oh,” said Margery, “ William seems very 
devoted. I don’t think I need that kind of 
help.” 

“You are young,” Mrs. Martin reminded 
her. “When you are my age you will not 
have the least degree of certainty about a 
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man until you see him put a ring on her fin- 
ger. After that lots of things may happen, 
but at least she’s married. She'll always get 
the respect given to any woman that can get 
a man.” 

“T have always looked on holding him as 
just as important as getting him,” offered 
Margery. 

“In one way it is more so,” said Mrs. Mar- 
tin, “but you may have noticed that if a 
girl’s engagement is broken off, she’s scorned; 
but if he tires of her after marriage, he’s 
scorned. I never saw any sense fo it myself, 
but that’s how it is. But, dear me, here I 
am talking dismally about your sister. For 
all I know, she may keep him all right, only 
you just give her a word from me, ‘A long 
engagement is a pretty big risk.’ ” 

They left William’s suit-cases in Mrs. 
Martin’s charge and walked slowly homeward. 

“Why was it, Peter,” asked Margery, 
“that you told Mrs. Martin Doreas and Will- 
iam are engaged ?” 

“ Well,” answered Peter, “I don’t know. I 
think I felt somehow surer that Doreas would 
marry William if I told Mrs. Martin that 
they were engaged.” 

“That is the way I felt, too,” confessed 
Margery. “An announcement seems to 
elinch things.” 

“ And then,” suggested Peter, “ there would 
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SEE DORCAS AND WILLIAM SITTING BY THE BABIES SO PEACEFULLY.” 


be nothing left for Tommy to do but marry 
Cecilia as per arrangement.” 

“And now,” said Margery, “ Mrs. Martin 
has upset us again. Whatever I may have 
thought of Dorecas’s intentions, it never oc- 
curred to me that maybe William would not 
marry Dorcas.” 

“Now, now, be sensible,” said Peter. 
“Didn’t he come ambling along ready to eat 
her up in his joy?” 

“TI know it looked that way,” answered 
Margery, dismally, “but somehow Mrs. Mar- 
tin—” 

“Pshaw! it’s just that she’s cross because 
her husband is bringing home five men—” 

“ No, it’s more than that,” said Margery. 

Peter stopped anxiously. 

“ Margery, look up,” he said. “See Dorcas 
and William sitting by the babies there so 
peaceably. I think they are holding hands. 
Dear, dear Margery, promise me that you 
won’t have any more intuitions.” 

“T can’t say that it is an intuition, Peter,” 
said Margery. “I want to make the best of 
things; I simply have a dizzy kind of feeling 
that seven solutions was a conservative es- 
timate. That’s all, Peter.” 

“A little more of this,” said Peter, bitter- 
ly, “and Tl ask our boarders for their 
rooms.” 

When the two reached the gate of Aislinn 
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they saw William and Doreas sitting happily 
enough with the babies. In fact, with her 
new suspicions aroused, Margery thought 
that they were too much interested in the 
babies and too little in each other. 

“Tt looks to me too much like ‘ married 
peace,” murmured Peter. Then he added, 
suddenly, “I say, Margery, this engagement 
of Doreas and William could not have lasted 
Why, if he were 
consented to 


long until she came to us. 
devoted, should William 
let her leave him ?” 

“Oh!” cried Margery, in 
“Don’t you see how you are complicating it, 
Peter? Of course Doreas told William she 
was going to run away, or left a 
She would find some good reason 
3ut why should 


have 


consternation. 


something. 
that ought to satisfy him. 
she want to run away?” 
“This is too much,” declared Peter. “ I’m 
sick of putting questions to myself and get- 
ting no reply. I shall ask Doreas.” 
And before Margery could hold him he had 


joined Doreas and William and the twins. 
Margery followed him and _ watched his 
method. 


“We have done our best, William,” began 
Peter, “to make Doreas’s separation from 
you as pleasant as it could be under the cir- 
cumstances.” 

“Well, I should not think you could get 
in many licks in a bare week,” said William, 
cheerfully, “but I am obliged to you, just 
the same.” 

“It’s nice here,” pursued Peter, “ but, Dor- 


cas, how ever could you leave William to 
come to us?” 
Doreas looked at Peter reproachfully. 


“ Why, Peter,” she said, “in the good-by note 
I wrote William I told him how sure I was 
you and Margery would understand.” 

“Tt may be that absorption with my own pet- 
ty affairs has made me obtuse,” began Peter. 

“William and I,” explained Dorcas, “ are 
very sick of keeping up with things. Take 
automobiling alone; you have no idea of the 
enormous amount of study it demands on 
William’s part to keep up with it—new cars, 
and having to remember the makes your 
friends prefer, and all that. Then there is 
always some new sport. William is conserv- 
ative. When he learned golf he wanted to 
stick to that; positively squirmed when 


hunting came in; and now polo seems just 
Then there is bridge. 
iam hates cards.” 


Will- 


the last straw. 
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William Harrison was expanding under 
this exposition of his likes and dislikes. He 
patted his fiancée’s hand, and said, nobly, 
“Dear Dorcas, I] am not the only one to be 
considered.” 

“Yes, you are, William,” said Dorcas. “I 
have considered only you since the beginning 
of our engagement. I became engaged to 
you on your own account. And, Peter, after 
a few—er—idyllic days with Mr. and Mrs. 
Harrison, and mother and father, and Will- 
iam the pup following us around, and bless- 
ing us, and shooing all the new people we 
met away from us, I began to feel that mar- 
riage must be very important. I thought to 
myself that people should not just fall into 
it. They should make a study of it. You 
remember my saying that to you, William?” 

William nodded. 

“And then you and Peter popped into my 
head,” continued Doreas. “If only I could 
make William as happy as Margery makes 
Peter, surely no man cou!d ask more. And 
no one can say dear William is exacting. If 
you could just see the patience he shows with 
his father and mother father and 
mother when they want to go and see things 
that are of no earthly interest to us.” 

William modestly drooped his head. “I 
just do as I would be done by,” he offered. 
“ At first I felt very much hurt that Dorcas 
had left without talking it over with me, but 
when I reread her letter two or three times 
and saw that she didn’t want me to lose any 
of the sight-seeing she thought I was enjoy- 
ing so much, but would just try to do without 
me and learn from you two, I honestly felt 
rewarded that I had so well concealed from 
her the fact that the trip was boring me to 
the limit. The only unique thing in the 
whole doleful time was getting engaged. I had 
never done that before away from home.” 

“ Well, really!” began Dorcas. 

“You know what I mean,” said William. 
“T had never done that before, and I was 
away from home. It was a new combina- 
tion, you understand, Dorcas.” 

Doreas said, doubtfully, that she under- 
stood, and William continued: 

“One of the greatest comforts I have is 
the perfect frankness that subsists between 
Doreas and myself. For instance, she does 
not keep telling me I am the cleverest man 
she ever dreamed of, for I’m not. Not that 
it matters, since brains are at a discount, ex- 
cept the kind that howk you out a big Wall 
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Street fortune in five minutes. However, 
since Dorcas admires brains very much she 
does not think I have them just because she 
had the fad for them in a man; and I don’t 
think Dorcas is the prettiest girl I ever saw 
by a long shot. In fact, I think I prefer 
blondes to brunettes.” 

Dorcas flounced impatiently, but William 
continued unconsciously.” 

“In short, we made up our minds that we 
had too many friends, and too much money, 
and when Doreas hit on coming here to watch 
you two, I got the notion, after she left, that 
simplicity was the great thing. And I came 
here with two suit-cases and no valet. Dor- 
eas has always said that her test of a man 
was, what he will do without his valet.” 

Doreas drew closer to him. 

“William dear,” she said, “there are mo- 
ments when I wonder if you truly love me, 
but now I see that it is far, far better to try 
to be what I want than to prefer my color of 
eyes to any other color under the sun, and 
not half so easy. Margery, would it be pos- 
sible for William and me to withdraw to 
where there is less society?” 

“You can go to the English garden,” said 
Margery, faintly. 

William and Dorcas arose and went around 
the house to the elm tree, while Peter and 
Margery silently sat by their children. 

“QOne thing I am determined on,” said Pe- 
ter, after a long pause. “It may be inter- 
fering, but if it is possible to get one loving 
couple matched out of these four I am going 
to do it, and the other two may get married 
if they want to. It is not interfering, after 
all. It’s mere practical ethics.” 

The afternoon grew longer. Margery and 
Peter swung in their hammock. By and by 
they saw Cecilia returning from her tramp. 
She said she was going to eat some bread 
and milk and then go in the studio and look 
at some pictures. Dreamily they assented 
and dozed on. After a while Dorcas disturb- 
ed them. 

“T left William,” she said, “reading Ten- 
nyson under the elm tree. He thinks Ten- 
nyson goes better with simplicity than Brown- 
ing. What I came to wake you up for was 
to ask a favor. I want you not to tell any 
one that I’m engaged.” 

“ But we have announced it—” began Peter. 

“ For mercy’s sake!” cried Doreas. 

“to Mrs. Martin,” finished Peter. 

“Oh, her!” said Doreas. 


“Margery can 
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easily fix it with her. But I’m very anxious 
that Tommy Grace and Cecilia Hooper should 
not know.” 

“ Are you ashamed of William ?” said Peter. 

“Stuff!” replied Doreas. 

“If you mean you are considering some 
scheme,” began Margery, “I don’t see how I 
can possibly countenance it.” 

“T never thought of such a thing,” said 
Doreas. “ But being in this lovely atmos- 
phere has made me feel that to progress at 
all a person must be free—free spiritually. 





“THAT IS THE MOST BEAUTIFUL CREATURE.” 


We should all meet one another as rational 
human beings. An engagement is an inci- 
dent; it should not disturb your fundamental 
relations with the world. Now, as soon as 
people find you are engaged they take a false 
attitude toward you.” 

“All they can do is to keep out of your 
way,” said Peter. 

“That’s it; they keep out of your way 
whether you want them to or not. I’ve had 
enough of it. One is made to feel so miserably 
self-conscious all the time, and I want just to 
feel natural toward dear old Tommy Grace.” 

“And Cecilia,” added Peter. 

“Well, how I feel toward Cecilia doesn’t 
matter,” said Doreas, “though how she feels 
toward me does matter.” 

“T think,” said Peter, firmly “that Cecilia 
should have a square deal. She’s an orphan.” 
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“Cecilia is perfectly well able to look after 
herself,” said Dorcas, sharply. 

“You have not seen her doing it,” defend- 
ed Peter. “Her attitude toward you—” 

“ Never you mind her attitude toward me,” 
said Dorcas. “I just feel that she is as sharp 
as a steel trap, and I don’t know what you 
are talking about.” 

“T don’t know what I’m talking about, 
either,” said Peter, darkly. 

“Well, I want to know how it can pos- 
sibly harm Cecilia if she is not told of my 
engagement ¢” 

“Oh, well,” said Peter, disgustedly, “ it’s 
just impossible for us all’ to say outright 
what we are thinking, and I suppose if it 
is a question of deciding between you and 
Cecilia we shall have—to—leave it to Mar- 
gery.” 

“The only thing I’m thinking of,” said 
Margery, reflectively, “is what will happen 
if William should announce the engagement. 
Since he loves you he will want to. If he 
doesn’t love you he would want to break it 
off.” 

“T had not much planned as to how I 
should square William,” said Doreas, with a 
puzzled frown. “ What I should like him to 
do is to show that he is devotedly in love 
with me, but not give the slightest hint that 
he has any claim on me.” 

“Well, of all the greed!” cried Peter. 

“T’m really forced to agree with Peter, 
Dorcas,” said Margery, indignantly. “To 
eat your cake and have it in that way is 
just expecting too much. Peter and I sim- 
ply won’t make up our minds now. We'll 
talk it over and tell you later.” 

“If you knew what troubles I have on my 
mind,” said Doreas, tearfully, “you would 
act like a sister and a Christian.” 

“Well, go tell them to William,” said Mar- 
gery, coldly. “I’m about distracted with 
troubles of my own, and that’s the truth.” 

When Dorcas had returned to the elm tree 
Margery said to Peter: “I suppose I was 
rather brutal, but I could feel other solu- 
tions surging up to us, and it made me nearly 
frantic. Peter, look, look! Here comes 
Tommy !” 

Tommy was opening the gate, dragging his 
cane after him like a man well tired. They 
fell upon him and reproached him for his 
long silence. 

“T simply didn’t have time to write,” said 
Tommy. “TI and the firm have been working 
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like dogs for a week. We have been work- 
ing with the printers and posters and all 
that. Everything has been stopped to rush 
those poems through, Peter. ‘Tell Mrs. So- 
mer,’ they said—for, of course they think you 
wrote them, Margery—‘ that she has touched 
our hearts as no one but a woman could. She 
will bring rest and refreshment to thousands 
of—? 99 

“ Shucks!” said Peter. “ Have they taken 
them, honest ?”’ 

“ Margery may sign the contract Monday. 
Why, my dear Peter, your fortune is made; 
you can move into town next winter.” 

“Except for the mere detail that we don’t 
want to,” said Margery. “ Aislinn is good 
enough for us. Come and let’s tell Dorcas 
and William.” 

The arrival of William was explained to 
Tommy, and he took the announcement with 
cheerfulness, but when he approached the 
elm tree and saw the couple reading from 
one book his face changed. 

Margery could not tell what the expression 
meant. As she remarked later to Peter, she 
would have known a week before, but now 
she trusted her judgment only in matters 
which concerned her husband and children. 
All she knew was that it was an intellectual 
expression rather than an emotional one. 
Perhaps it meant a perception that, with 
William present to talk to Dorcas, Tommy 
would see more of Cecilia. It may have 
meant the perception that William loved or 
should love Doreas. Before she could puzzle 
farther, Margery had to introduce the men. 

All five had seated themselves when there 
came a sudden exclamation from William 
Harrison, and. the others followed his eyes. 
Coming down from the studio door was Ce- 
cilia. She had dressed herself in a gown 
which Peter had hanging in the studio ready 
for the day when she should pose for him. 
A medieval gown it was, showing every line 
of Cecilia’s lovely shoulders and beautiful 
length of limb. Her long, thick, fair hair 
was arranged in two braids and hung down 
in front. On her head was a pearl fillet; her 
great amber eyes were full of clear light; her 
pretty lips were parted. On she eame, the 
late afternoon sun striking across her face; 
fair as a lily in a queen’s garden. 

William Harrison slowly arose, gasping, 
“ That,” he said, “is the most beautiful crea- 
ture I ever saw or ever dreamed of seeing.” 

(To be continued.) 
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Reapers of Harper’s Bazar are invited to contribute to this department, 
which will contain, from month to month, the most helpful and practical 


suggestions received. 


All contributions should be very short, none exceed- 


ing 250 words—and each paper should contain the solution of some problem 
which has confronted the writer in her domestic experience. 


Contributions accepted will be paid for at regular rates. They 


should 


be written on one side of the paper, sent in an envelope and not rolled, and 


signed in full, with the writer’s address. 


The signature will not be used in 


printing the article. If more than one suggestion is submitted at one time, 


each must be written on a separate sheet of paper and signed. 
medical suggestions are not desired. 


Recipes or 
Contributions should be addressed 


to the Editor of Hfarper’s Bazar, Housemother’s Department, care of 


Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, 


New York. 


Contributions found unavailable for this department cannot be returned. 


Authors of manuscripts which are available will be notified 


of the accept- 


ance of their contributions—if possible within a month of the date of their 


receipt. After one month any MS. 


not accepted may be offered elsewhere. 





An Emergency Trunk for Sickness 

Havine twice had serious illness find me 
unprepared, I have learned to be ready. 

A small old steamer-trunk was requisi- 
tioned, and now travels with us each year 
from town to country and back, just as it 
is. Around the sides, at midway height, I 
tacked a strip of denim to form slender 
pockets; each of these holds a bottle or ne- 
cessity Of illness—thermometer, dropper, al- 
cohol-lamp, ete. I bought two dozen half- 
pint bottles to gain uniformity and always 
keep them replenished. The tops are fast- 
ened on with narrow strips of ,adhesive plas- 
ter. Across the top, two elastic bands hold a 
chart, my first aid to the injured, with list of 
antidotes and emergency treatments, the ad- 
dress and telephone number of our physician. 

In the middle is a generous supply of soft 
old sheets, a new fiannel kimono, and bath- 
slippers, some hospital nightgowns (cut off 
just below the waist), a new hot-water bag, 
woollen dressing-sacque, sharp scissors, sterile 
bandages, cotton, and list of the supplies af- 
forded. Each family would use its favorite 
prescriptions. This Red Cross commissary is 
always kept intact and unlocked, the clamps 
at the sides fastening it, and I feel I am al- 
ways ready. W. G. 
MINNETONKA, MINNESOTA. 


Amusing the Baby 

A sIMPLE device for keeping baby amused 
and happy is to fasten at intervals upon a 
broad bright ribbon the little toys of which 
he is most fond, suspending the ribbon above 
the bed upon which he lies, within reach of 
his little hands, by securing one end to the 
head of the bed and the other to the foot. 
He will then entertain himself by the hour 
pushing the toys back and forth and watch- 
ing them swing above him. P. B. 

New York. 


Hot Coffee for Outings 

THE greatest luxury, as well as the most 
difficult thing to obtain, is hot coffee for a 
luncheon in the park or the woods. Make, 
and season as desired, the coffee at home, and 
while boiling hot put into a can or jar or pail 
that can be securely sealed—I use milk-bot- 
tles, standing them in hot’ water while pour- 
ing in the coffee, and sealing them with the 
little paper covers used by the milkmen. 
Wrap the bottles tightly, while they are still 
boiling hot, in several thicknesses of woollen 
cloth, then in newspapers, and tie closely. It 
is on the same principle as the fireless cooker, 
and the more closely it is packed the better 
the heat is preserved. A: E. 
Cuicaco, ILiINors. 
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The Housefather’s Part 

Broruers, or such of you as read the col- 
umns of the Bazar, and I feel sure your 
name is legion, did you ever suspect that 
you might not be doing all you could to 
help inthe family you are a part of? 

I found out the other day that I was not, 
and I rather imagine there are others in the 
same boat. We live, my family and I, in 
a roomy old home which lacks many mod- 
ern conveniences. We do not have gas. We 
use lamps. It falls to my wife’s lot to care for 
these useful, if rather out-of-date, articles. 
For more years than my conscience likes to 
remember she has at intervals asked me to 
have a shelf built between sink and kitchen 
wall and one overhead, the first to hold the 
lamps when first collected, the second to hold 
them after they were cleaned. I never real- 
ly refused, but simply because of indifference 
let the matter go unattended to. 

One day my wife said she wished she 
could go away for a few days, and on my 
agreeing to her absence exacted from me a 
promise to attend personally to the lamps 
while she was gone. Next day I tried my 
hand. I confidently expected to have the 
work all done and well done in ten minutes. 
I learned that I could only carry two lamps 
at a time safely. This necessitated four 
visits to the upper regions. Then I found I 
had to put them on the kitchen table, and 
as I filled and trimmed each one I had to 
replace it on the table or carry it at once 
out into a distant entry where the only 
available shelf was situated that would hold 
those lamps in the daytime. 

I knew this before. I simply had not 
realized it. By the time I was through my 
job (1 did it conscientiously), I had spent 
a good hour and a half of time. I felt 
ashamed of myself. The next day I had 
the shelves put in, and I also requested each 
member of the family to bring his or her 
lamp down when they came to the dining- 
room each morning, thus saving their mother 
many long journeys. 

My wife was merciful. She thanked me 
on her return, but the expected and deserved 
“T told you so” did not materialize. Yes, 
comrades, I know most of you have gas or 
electricity, but T’ll wager there’s something 
which you ean do to conserve your wife’s 
strength, and be, in this most important way, 


W. L. P. 


an economic saving. 


Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 
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The Log-Book 
Sunpay afternoon in our house is sacred 
to the reckoning of the children’s log-book. 
First, eight-year-old Betsey comes to my room, 
and we very seriously go over the record of 
the week which I have written the day before 
in the blue blank-book which Betsey and I 
keep locked up in the second drawer of the 
chiffonier. This gold star means that Bet- 
sey’s table manners were very good this week; 
the tiny blue seal tells you that a sleepy little 
girl got up in time for a whole week, and 
here is a legend that proclaims Betsey’s ex- 
cellent conduct. Away back in the pretty 
blue book there is a page which we try never 
to see. It is pasted over with a sheet of 
black paper, for that was the day that Betsey 
told a lie! But we are both very sure that 
there will never be another black page. 

When I am through with Betsey, twelve- 
year-old John comes with his book, for John 
makes his own record. The spelling is fear- 
ful and wonderful, but John’s misdoings and 
shortcomings as well as his triumphs are 
very manfully set down. 

And it has come about that our Sunday 
hour has turned into a gold one, in which 
John and Betsey and I take long breaths and 
resolve to be good, oh, so good, and make 
next week a red-letter one. 

CLINTON, MASSACHUSETTS. M. D. 


“The Study They Hate”’ 

THere comes a time, usually during the 
first or second year in high school, when the 
boy has to be “ dragged,” as one mother puts 
it, through the school year. Distaste for 
study is followed by a plea to “leave and go 
to work,” and five dollars a week, all one’s 
own, seems a fortune. Investigation reveals 
the trouble to be a study “I just hate,” com- 
bined perhaps with an unsympathetic teacher. 

Several problems of this sort and their 
solutions have been brought to the writer’s 
attention, and she passes them on to those 
in similar perplexity. 

One boy’s bugbear was ancient history. 
“A mess of rubbish, anyway,” he declared 
when his half-year report indicated “ promo- 
tion doubtful.” His other studies were pass- 
able, but not high enough to “pull up” the 
one low mark. He was surprised one day 
with the gift of two tickets for an illustrated 
lecture, for himself and chum. The lecture 
was upon “ Ancient Greece.” 
came another surprise in the form of a finely 
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bound copy of The Last Days of Pompeii, 
sent from the distant grandmother who was, 
of course, in the conspiracy. Some weeks 
later the boy and his mother spent an after- 
noon in the Art Museum, at which time the 
Greek room was the room which claimed his 
attention. This completed the cure. 

Another lad failed to find anything inter- 
esting in Shakespeare. His father proceeded 
without delay to manufacture an _ interest. 
The remedy came in the form of two per- 
formances (The Merchant of Venice and 
Macbeth) at a first-class theatre. They were 
a revelation to the boy, with the result that 
his wretched forty per cent. in English was 
raised to more than passing at term end. 

A third case. This boy’s first year in Sci- 
ence was a failure. It was his first experi- 
ence in failing of promotion, and the sum- 
mer vacation began in disappointment all 
around. His mother was advised to spend 
the vacation at the “summer school” con- 
nected with the State Agricultural College. 
As attendance upon lectures was not compul- 
sory, she hoped to stimulate an interest in 
botany and geology by means of the delight- 
ful field trips. Just this happened: Speci- 
mens led to analysis, and an interest in 
lectures naturally followed. The four weeks 
were delightfully spent at no more cost than 
at the seashore, and when school reopened the 
boy was able to pass the examination permit- 
ting him to go on with his own class. 

Different cases call for different treatment, 
but in most cases tact and patience are of 
more importance than money. It is also a 
good idea to consult with the teacher, or, if 
that is not convenient, with the librarian, 
who can direct one to illuminating books 
bearing upon the study the boy dislikes. 
SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS. A. W. 


Wardrobes under the Bed 

Ix my small house where there are no 
closets or other places enough to put away 
things, my husband has made two boxes to 
fit exactly under the iron beds; each box 
has two handles like a bureau drawer; and 
the effect is that of two drawers under the 
side of the beds. The top of the box is it 
three sections, the back section being sta- 
tionary, the other two having hinges; the 
boxes ean be pulled out one-third of the way 
and the first section of the top opened, or 
it can be pulled out two-thirds of the way, 
and the front section of the top folded back 
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on the other section, which is opened, giv- 
ing access to the back of the box. 

The boxes are stained and finished like the 
woodwork in the rooms, and look well be- 
sides being the most convenient kind of 
wardrobes. They are fitted with small glass 
slides or casters, and are easy to pull. out 
and push back again. G. L. 
Ho uutster, CALIFORNIA. 


Another Housefather 

We read much about housemothers help- 
ing in economical ways, but very little about 
housefathers trying to save. I want to tell 
how I saved considerable money the last year 
and in a way that may be duplicated by 
scores of my mates if they so elect. 

We have three fireplaces in our home, but 
we seldom use them, as we live in the sub- 
urbs of a large city and wood costs much 
money. One night my wifg said: “I wish 
we could have a nice wood fire evenings. 
They are so cozy and comfortable.” She 
said it with a sigh, as if with no expectation 
of having her desire accomplished. But I 
said to myself, “ It shall be done.” 

Our income is only $1040 a year, and we 
have six children. One is a strong boy of 
sixteen who, like me, works in an office eight 
hours each week-day. We both like out- 
door exercise. In a field near our home | 
noted an old cherry tree, completely dead. 
I asked its owner what he would take for 
it. He said it was an eyesore and also dan- 
gerous in days of high winds and I could 
have it for taking it away. My boy and I 
enjoyed the fun and healthful exercise of 
chopping it down and throwing it over into 
our yard, and I found, when it was all done, 
that I had a cord or more of nice dry wood. 
Some we left in logs for the fireplace and 
some we made into kindlings for the furnace 
and range. We had many bushels of large 
chips also. Since then, by keeping our eyes 
open, we have secured, sometimes for nothing, 
again for small pay, a dozen or more trees: 
Some were dead and others needed removal, 
and, in some cases, we received not only the 
wood, but cash payment for removing dead, 
dangerous, or superfluous limbs and _ trees. 
We have only had to hire occasionally an 
express team in which, driving and loading 
ourselves, we have brought home our largess 
of wood. We have more than offset this 
small cost by selling to friends several loads 
of wood for which we received a fair price. 
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We abolished a coal-stove in an attic 
room and used a tiny wood one, and in the 
fall we make a bed of coal in the furnace, 
and by putting on this chunks of wood, 
manipulating dampers with care, we save 
much coal. As I travel around the country 
occasionally, I see, in almost every city sub- 
urb, trees which need removal and others 
needing pruning, and I know that here is 
a way to help eke out one’s income which 
is profitable, possible, and far from un- 
pleasant. me She 

Mitt River, MassacHusetts. 


Baby’s Daily Outing 

Nor being able to get a baby-carriage, and 
not having the time or strength to carry 
him out every day, I devised a plan by which 
baby can be better placed than in a carriage 
and which ‘gives me almost the whole day 
to myself. 

By putting a” pillow in our clothes-basket 
and placing baby in it, comfortably wrapped 
up, and putting baby and basket out of a 
second-story window on top of the porch, 
he is able to “live in the open,” and very 
often is not taken in until 6 p.m., or later 
if the day is very warm. Since doing this 
he has been much better in every way and 
has slept all night and every night, although 
he is not quite two months old. One item 
which helps, I think, to keep him well is the 
extra care with his bottles and nipples, in- 
structions for which I received at the hos- 
pital. Every day his bottles, after washing, 
are put in a pan of cold water, brought to 
the boil, and boiled five minutes. The nip- 
ples are also boiled. The water used in di- 
luting the milk is boiled twenty minutes. 
His food is prepared in the morning, meas- 
ured into his bottles, each bottle stopped 
with absorbent cotton and kept on ice until 
needed. In heating his food the bottle is 
placed in a kettle of water, the absorbent 
cotton not being removed until replaced by 
the nipple. All this means a little extra care, 
but it certainly repays one in having baby 
so well nourished and contented. K. L. M. 

LINDEN, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Keep Warm and Save Coal 
Ir was our custom to close the furnace 
tight at night, because any other way seemed 
‘ike wasting coal while the household slept. 
The result was that, during the many hours 
when the fire burned low, the walls became 
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very cold and we had a very shivery breakfast. 
Now our walls are kept warm all the time, 
so there is never occasion to rush the fire, 
and in the morning little time and attention 
are needed (even in the coldest weather not 
more than half an hour) to raise the tem- 
perature the few required degrees. 

How did we accomplish this? So simply 
that we wonder why the old way was en- 
dured so long. 

At night have a good clear fire free from 
ashes and clinkers and bright red under- 
neath. Cover it to the capacity of the fire- 
box with coal. When the weather is not 
extremely cold the top layer may be old coal. 
After the gas has burned off, close the chim- 
ney draught nearly tight and open the door 
under the fire, little or much, according to 
the weather predictions in the evening paper. 
For instance, if a continuation of the same 
temperature is prophesied, your house, being 
already heated, will keep warm with a very 
small draught; but if a great fall of the 
mercury is expected during the night it must 
be met with a hotter fire, and so leave your 
draught wider open. 

In the morning shake little, or none at 
all, but open the furnace draughts wide, and 
in half an hour you are ready to close the 
furnace, and save coal during the day, when 
any sudden change in temperature can be 
easily met. 

Cold walls absorb an enormous amount of 
heat and still leave the room cold, and it 
takes less coal to keep a house warm than 
get it warm. Our present method gives us 
an even temperature all the time and also 
lessens our coal bill. M. 

Boston, MASSACHUSETTS. 


An Iceless Refrigerator and Fireplace Cooker 

I procurep at the meat-market an empty 
keg ten inches in diameter and sixteen inches 
high, which I lined with asbestos and covered 
with several thicknesses of brown paper and 
woollen cloth. Then I made a wooden box 
of inch boards twenty-seven inches high and 
nineteen inches square. In the centre of this 
I set the keg and packed it all about very 
tightly with hay. This allowed at least four 
inches of hay beneath and all around the 
keg. In making the box, I first nailed the 
top on just the same as the bottom, and then 
sawed the’ whole box open about five inches 
from the top. The cover thus made was 
packed with hay and newspapers, secured by 
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a piece of strong cloth stitched across and 
tacked to the edges. A similar piece of cloth 
I stretched across the top of the box itself 
and tacked it to the edges of the keg. Then I 
put onthe hinges. I made an additional 
cover to fit tightly into the inside of the 
keg. I put ball-bearing casters underneath, 
and the box is kept under the kitchen table, 
where it rolls in and out in the most conven- 
ient manner. It is very convenient for rais- 
ing bread and also for freezing ices with 
much less than the usual amount of ice. 
As-a refrigerator without ice, simply set a 
pail of cold water in the bottom and on this 
put milk to be kept sweet, butter, ete. It 
may also be used in place of an ordinary 
refrigerator where ice is very scarce or ex- 
pensive by placing a small piece of ice in a 
pail and setting it in with the things to be 
kept cool. J. R. G. 
CoLuMBIA, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Frame on which to Cool Cake 

A HANDy thing to have in the kitchen is a 
frame upon Which to cool cake. The frame 
can be made as large as the maker chooses 
to have it. Stretched across and fitted tightly 
to it there should be wire netting, and at each 
corner a small support should be placed, to 
raise the frame a couple of inches from the 
table. J. BR. G. 


Co_umMBiA, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Arranging Flowers 

Tue chief difficulty in arranging flowers 
lies in the unsuitable shapes and sizes of our 
ordinary vases or bowls. To crowd flowers 
into jars too small to hold them loosely is 
inartistic, and to see them drooping sadly 
over the sides of bowls too large for them 
is depressing. The bronze or leaden hold- 
ers made especially to put in the bottoms 
of bowls and support the stems of flowers 
are not at everybody’s command, but any- 
body can acquire a collection of empty olive- 
bottles, small, straight, slender, clear-glass 
pickle or conserve jars, and they will be 
found invaluable. By putting one or more 
of these little receptacles in the centre of a 
too-large vase or bowl and setting a few 
flowers upright in them among the other 
flowers the most heavy-headed blossoms may 
be made to look you cheerfully in the face 
—the clear glass of their props being invis- 
ibly transparent. Many of these humble 
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cylinders of commerce are of such pleasing 

shape and good proportion that I have even 

dared to set them undisguised (though with 

labels removed) upon the dinner table and 

fill them with flowers. L. N. T.-A. 
New York. 


To Save Children’s Shoes 

One of my greatest money-savers is to take 
one-fourth rosin and three-fourths tallow 
(vaseline will do, only do not use quite so 
much), put it into some dish and set on the 
stove, and heat it until it boils up and 
is thoroughly mixed. Then I let it cool a 
little, but not too much, and put it on the 
soles of shoes. 

It will nearly double the wear, especially 
of children’s shoes, where they are running a 
great deal. H. 8. C. 

CoNDERSPORT, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Amusing the Children 

To amuse the children when travelling 
or at home, cut into angular pieces a bright- 
colored souvenir post-card and let the chil- 
dren fit them together. One or more can be 
given to each child and they can exchange 
among themselves. The same idea can of 
course be carried out by using a larger pic- 
ture if thin, sticking it on pasteboard, but the 
post cards are ever with us and can be quick- 
ly used for this amusement when other means 
are not at hand. M. D. M. 

Mount Carrouy, ILurNors. 


Washing-Soda Removes Paint 

TuinkinGc I have found a new remedy for 
paint stains I would like to give it to the 
readers of Harper’s Bazar. 

Some time ago I was unfortunate enough 
to brush against a newly painted fence while 
wearing an embroidered white linen gown 
of a very delicate weave. I tried the usual 
removers without effect. Finally at a drug- 
gist’s suggestion I purchased a small package 
of washing-soda. Making a strong solution 
with hot water I washed a part of the stain 
and found it rapidly disappearing. I then 
gave the soda, with directions, to my laun- 
dress, and the result was the entire disap- 
pearance of the paint. 

The soda should be thoroughly rinsed out 
from the garment, and it will not hurt the 
most delicate fabric. S. F. McC. 

New York Crry. 
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MISS ELIOTS SOULFUL DAY 


BY ELIZABETH JORDAN 





ARY FLIOT stood at one of the win- 
N eows in her hotel room, and looked 

out at the scene before her with shin- 
ing eyes and a quick catch of her breath. 
At last, at last, she was in Munich, dear city 
of her desire. She leaned her forehead 
against the pane and let the joy of the knowl- 
edge sink into her soul. That distant, warm 
blue sky above her was arching over Munich; 
that friendly sun, not yet two hours from 
its rise, was shining upon Munich; the 
cabs that threaded the busy street she looked 
out upon were Munich cabs, the men and 
women in them—happy beings!—were Mun- 
ich men and women, or were blessed, at 
least, like herself, by being in Munich. In 
Munich, with a perfect day to greet her, and 
the alte Pinakothek, with its wealth of the 
art of the world, awaiting her first visit! 
It was enough. It was almost too much 
—this realization of a dream so long and 
so fondly cherished. Her heart swelled pain- 


fully, and she reminded herself with a little 
laugh that she was over-sentimental, and that, 
after all, human delights were fleeting and 
human beings prone to disappointment. 


had planned this visit to 
Munich and its alte Pinakothek 
not tell. For years it had been a leaven in 
her visions; the goal she was working to- 
ward; the gate opening into the garden at 
the end of the long day. Though she had 
come to Europe again and again, some mis- 
chievous fate had heretofore invariably 
stepped in to balk her Munich sojourn on 
the very eve of its fulfilment. Once 
had been taken ill in Nuremberg. Again 
she had been summoned from the Black For- 
est by an unexpected cable to return home. 
So, as the years passed, it began to seem to 
her that every picture she most loved and 
wanted to see was in Munich. She had gone 
through the galleries of Italy, of Holland, 
of Spain, of Belgium, with reverential de- 
light—on her knees, as it were, before the 
art she loved. Yet something had seemed 
to whisper: “ Wait; there is more. Wait for 
the sweep and swirl of color in the Old 
Pinakothek—that sweep and swirl which 
makes the whole world throb before the eyes 
that have seen it.” 

She had waited with what patience she 


How long she 


she could 


she 














MARY ELIOT'S 
could, and to-day she was here, ready for 
the hour to strike. She looked at her watch. 
It was only eight o’clock. The gallery would 
not open until ten, but she could while away 
the interval over breakfast and with a mas- 
terful study of the catalogue, which already 
she almost knew by heart. Also, she could 
impart to her friend and travelling com- 
panion the information that they two, who 
for three months had faced the of 
European sight-seeing, must to- 


round 
separate 


day. They had hitherto done their galler- 
ies together, and later they would jointly 
view the Munich art treasures. But this 


first day was to be all her own. The alte 
Pinakothek she would do alone. It was too 
unique an experience to share with any one. 

She broached the ‘subject to her unsus- 
pecting friend as that amiable lady was del- 
icately opening her first egg. 

“I’m going to bid you a fond 
after breakfast, Kate,” she said, 
ed solemnity. 


farewell 
with affect- 
“T’ll meet you at dinner.” 
Miss Wood withdrew her interest from the 
egg, and centred it upon her companion. 
“Why?” she asked, with a stare of frank 
surprise. “What are you going to do?” 
“T’m going to the alte Pinakothek.” 
Miss Wood resumed care-free communion 
with her breakfast. 
“That’s all right,” she remarked, com- 
fortably. “So am I. We’ll go together.” 
Miss Eliot’s jaws set and her color rose. 
In the tense, excited condition of her nerves 
this perfectly natural remiark on the part 
of her friend seemed irritatingly stupid. 
She replied, therefore, with the facile can- 
dor to which a long and self-sacrificing de- 
votion lays itself open. 
“We'll do nothing of the kind,” she an- 
nounced. “This day is to be spent by me 
in soulful communion with myself and the 


old masters. You are to have a day off. 
In other words, my dear, I desire to be 
alone.” 


Miss Wood’s air of surprise deepened into 
blank. wonder wand finally merged into one 
of injury. 

“Oh, very well, if that’s it,” she remarked, 
huffily; “do as you please. Am I to infer 
that you have rented the Pinakothek for the 
day? Or is the public privileged to ob- 
serve you and the other pictures from afar? 
[I had intended to go there myself, but of 
course if you prefer not to risk a disturbing 
glimpse of me in some one of the rooms—” 
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Mary Eliot did prefer precisely that, but, 
after noting the injured feeling that. the 
words bore, she did not dare to say so. She 


merely requested her friend, in a somewhat 
aggrieved tone, not to be silly. 

“Go, of course, if like,” added. 
* All I ask is that you won’t come tearing 


you she 
into Room Six to drag me from something 
there which I had half enough of, 
to see something I don’t care a rap about 
in Room Nineteen.” 

Kate Wood from the table and 
pushed back her chair with a great deal of 
dignity. 

“ Really, Mary,” she observed, with a lofty 
air, “you are to be congratulated on the se- 
lection of your companion for the day. | 
don’t think stand 
As to dragging you away from anything, as 
you so pleasantly put it, if I have done it, 
it was through a_ foolish that 
should miss only half the things. around 
instead of all of them. And, anyhow, 
I haven’t done it for ages.” 

“You did it last week in Paris,” 
Miss Eliot, with severe precision. 


haven’t 


rose 


any one else could you. 


wish you 


you 


retorted 
“In the 
Louvre, when you swept me across the Salon 


Carré, away from Titian’s Man with the 
Glove, to show me how much Da Vinci’s 
Bacchus looked like his Saint Anne, and 


how, with a little imagination, they might 
both. be taken for his Mona and his 
Saint John the Baptist. If the likeness was 
so strong, it would have kept until I 
round to it, wouldn’t it?” 

Miss Wood’s brow cleared and she 
cheerfully. 

“Why, certainly, my dear. It has kept 
for years, and retains all the charm of a 
novelty for you. You 
ested in it last week as 
when I first brought it to 
You’d miss nine-tenths of in 
every gallery if I’d let you. It’s due to me 
that you’ve seen the little you have seen. 
That makes this new-born zest for a solitary 
rumination the the alte 
Pinakothek to suspicion. However,” 
she added, benignly, her good-humor wholly 
restored, “go your way untrammelled. You 
will plant yourself before some dear treas- 
ure at ten-two, and at precisely five-twenty- 
five an observant custodian will pluck you 
from the spot, like a lovely flower, and send 
you home. It will be my profit and delight 
to hear of how you have enriched your soul. 
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I may be in the building, but if you see me 
pass your corner, don’t even know that I 
exist. I shall be able to divert myself alone 
with its treasures, as well as you.” 

Mary Eliot laughed, and rose to join her 
friend. 

“You know perfectly well you understand 
this wish of mine,” she said, as they left the 
dining-room together. “It isn’t a whim! It 
is a serious purpose. I’ve looked forward to 
it for ever so long. I’d want you if I wanted 
any one, but I just want to be alone, in space, 
with absolutely nothing near to divert my 
mind from the pleasure I’ve dreamed of for 
years. You don’t really mind, do you?” 

Miss Wood shook her head. 

“Not a bit,” she declared, truthfully. 
“T’d buy the Pinakothek for you if I could, 
so no one else could get in.” 

Her friend sighed. 

“T’d like that,” she conceded. “ There 
will be the others, of course. They’re bound 
to be there, in droves. ‘Cookies’ doing the 
whole gallery conscientiously in twenty-five 
minutes. But I shall not mind the crowd 
much. They won’t know me. I sha’n’t know 
them. I can forget that there is anything 
in the universe but myself and those old 
painters.” 


She had forgotten it, wholly, when an 
hour later she stopped in the second room 
of the old gallery and drew a long breath 
before Memling’s Die Sieben Freuden der 
Maria. There it was—one of the pictures 
she had most wished to see, and as she 
looked at it she saw not alone the wonderful 
old canvas, but the rosy glow of her own 
dream, realized at last. She was always 
capable, in moments of supreme concentra- 
tion, of an extraordinary detachment from 
things around her, and it had rarely been 
greater than now. So absorbed was she, so 
alone with her picture in infinite space, that 
the big good-looking man beside her spoke 
to her three times before she heard him. 
Then she turned from The Seven Joys of 
Mary and gazed blankly at the unrecognized 
stranger, the picture of an American’s great 
joy at recognizing a known compatriot in 
the isolation of foreign lands. As in a 
dream, she dropped her hand into the eager 
one awaiting it. 

“Tsn’t this great luck?” he was saying, 
heartily. “I didn’t know you were within 
five thousand miles ef this joint.” 





Back, back, through a vague stretch of 
space and down centuries of time to the 
present moment, the exalted soul of Mary 
Eliot sank to the speaker’s level. Who was 
he? He looked vaguely familiar. What 
common type may not? But she must know 
him, and quite well, to account for his pro- 
nounced, almost extravagant pleasure in 
their encounter. She must show some cor- 
responding emotion, or seem very rude and 
unresponsive. Her lips parted in a wan 
smile, horribly akin to a simper. His quick, 
nervous speech rushed on: 

“T suppose if I’d seen Bert lately he'd 
have mentioned that you had come over, but 
we’ve been in California all winter for Mrs. 
Buell’s health, and, though Bert writes oc- 
casionally, you know he never says anything. 
We’ve only been here three weeks.” 

Oh! She placed him now. He was Hor- 
ace Buell, close friend and chum of her 
brother Herbert, and she had met him two 
—no, three years ago, when she had spent 
a month on her brother’s Western ranch. 
The Buells were neighbors, and had been 
very kind and hospitable. Oh, for Kate— 
the Kate of perfect understanding and of in- 
finite tact, who would have taken the big, 
friendly, well-meaning fellow off to some 
distant corner, and chatted with him effu- 
sively, and made plans for dinner that night 
and for luncheon the next day—for any- 
thing at any time to save her friend this 
precious present. Her mind began to work. 

“How nice that you are here,” she said, 
with an emphasis that even a less hungry 
acquaintance would have rated as cordiality. 
“We must see a lot of you. Where have 
you left Mrs. Buell? Can’t you both dine 
with us to-night at seven at our hotel—the 
Bellevue? Then we can—” 

The newcomer laughed. 

“ Why, I guess there’ll be no trouble about 
that. Thanks. But we will see something 
of each other right now,” he cried, with 
gusty geniality. “You don’t run against 
neighbors in Europe and let ’em escape 
again. We can arrange about future plans, 
comfortably, later on.” His gesture took 
in all time, all space. It also took her in, 
as a part of his plans, his possessions, with 
a finality that permitted no escape. She 
struggled feebly. 

“Then,” she cried, with hectic cheerful- 
ness, as she took a step away from him, 
“we'll see you at seven and—” 
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MARY ELIOT’S SOULFUL DAY 


“DO YOU LIKE THAT OLD THING?” SHE ASKED. 
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Mr. Buell’s tone was dis- 
tinctly reproachful. “My daughter Hattie 
is around here, somewhere, and my _ boy 
Jack,” he explained. They were, for a gest- 
ure, slight but imperative, summoned a half- 
grown boy and girl, wearing expressions of 
acute self-conseiousness, to their presence. 
Miss Eliot recalled them dimly. The boy, 
she remembered, three years ago, when he 
was about fifteen, had spent the greater part 
of each day abruptly parting company with 


“Qh, hold on!” 


a bucking bronco he was endeavoring to 
train, and then meeting it again with a 


heartiness that was certainly a surprise to 
the animal. She had admired his pluck. 
He had. been on his native heath then. To- 
day he was not, and his manner showed a 
weary consciousness of the fact. He shook 
hands with a raw conventionality, and look- 
ed around with the hunted expression of a 
youth whose environment offered escape 
neither to himself nor to his speech. His 
sister, a year or two younger, was at home 
enough for them both, however. 

“Do you like that old thing?” she asked at 
onee, indicating the Memling and plunging 
nobly into the heart-to-heart confidence of art 
criticism. “J don’t. The figures seem aw- 
fully wooden to me. Seven Joys. I don’t 
see that it’s so terribly gay, do you? You 
ought to see some babies in one of the other 
rooms. They’re just as cute as they can be. 
So fat and good-natured. And they look so 
fresh and clean that you just want to pinch 
them. And there are the prettiest flowers, 
too.” 

She regarded the Memling again as she 
spoke, with fresh disparagement, but an air 
of kindly tolerance withal, which suggested 
that she was at least willing to listen to any- 
thing Mary Eliot might offer in its defence. 
Then, feeling that she had done all that 
could be required of her in an art-gallery, 
in her generous appreciation of Rubens she 
turned the conversation to more congenial 
topics. 

“ Are you drinking beer here in Munich?” 
she asked. “We are—lots. Pa says it’s 
good for us. He and Jack like it all right, 
but mamma and I aren’t stuck on it.” 

Miss Eliot answered something, anything. 
She was conscious of but one impulse—to 
get away, to grasp the tail feathers at least 
of these winged and golden hours whose 
flight was so terribly swift. Then she smiled 
at the girl and boy, including their father in 
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‘talk about the 















the final little nod whose informal cordiality 
was due to the nearness of their parting. 

“Till to-night, then,” she said again; 
“ and you will both come to dinner, too, 
won’t you?” 

She had slipped. away almost before they 
could reply, and found herself in one of the 
side galleries, panting a little from excite- 
ment. It came to her that the way to avoid 
further encounters would be to begin in the 
middle rooms and go on, returning to the 
first ones later in the day. Her plan seemed 
good, and she hurried forward to put it into 
operation. She was checked by the voice 
of Mr. Buell. He was just behind her, some- 
what breathless, too, but full of good-nature, 
and his friendly interest was even augment- 
ed. His wife was with him. 

“When I found Mrs. Buell in the 
room and told her you were here, why, of 
course, there was nothing to do but chase 
right after you!” he cried, with the light 
hilarity so maddening to a soul bent on 
higher things, and with only a limited time 
for their capture. 

The two women shook hands—Miss ‘Eliot 
with the calmness of despair, Mrs. Buell 
with conventional but genuine friendliness. 
She was a pale, tired-looking little woman, 
plainly dressed, but with a simple dignity 
Miss Eliot had always admired. 

“Tt’s so good to see some one from home, 
or at least from America,” she sighed. “We 
haven’t been here a month, but we’ve trav- 
elled so much that I’m beginning to feel 
Let’s sit down somewhere and 
ranch. I feel almost as if 
you were our nearest neighbor now, as well 
as your brother.” 

“TI have often wished I were,” said Miss 
Eliot, sincerely. She had resigned herself, 
realizing that she was in for a chat at least 
with the little woman, whom, moreover, she 
really liked. 

“That visit was a wonderful experience 
to me,” she went on. “I enjoyed every min- 
ute of it. I’ve promised Bert to come out 
again next year, for several months.” 

Mr. Buell joined jovially in his wife’s ac- 
claim over this good news. He was stand- 
ing in front of the seat the two women oc- 
eupied, looking down on them with benig- 
nant interest, his bright brown eyes turning 
alternately from the face of his wife to that 
of his chum’s sister. Incidentally, he was 
directly between Miss Eliot and the painting. 


next 


homesick. 
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here as well as anywhere, I sup- 
pose, so long as we’re together.” 


Eliot 


Sut Mary was saying 
IT “(WAS—YES, SURELY, IT WAS KATE. good-by. 
of “Bert will never forgive me, 


Ile was the most generous, most big-hearted 
of men, and already his mind was full of 
projects to give Bert’s sister “the time of 
her life,’ as he put it to himself. 

“Say, Miss Eliot,” he broke in, sudden- 
ly, “if you don’t look out you’re going to 
have an awfully good time here with 
We’ve got a jolly party, and it’s big luck 
to have met you. Let’s celebrate. Let’s 
leave the gallery for anoth@r day and go off 
now. 


us. 


We’ve been here, anyhow, in case any- 
Munich to us. The pictures ’!] 
keep, I guess. They seem to have lasted a 
good long time already—most of ’em.” 

Miss Eliot hurriedly protested. 

“Tt would be charming,” 
tle breathlessly, “but I really must do the 
gallery to-day. It’s I’ve looked 
forward to for such a long time, and our 
plans don’t leave us much margin. I had 
to give up an engagement to-day in order 
to come here. So you will excuse me now. 
‘Fo-morrow, if—” 

Mr. Buell nodded. 
said, carelessly. 
VOL. XLiUt.—27 


bow ly Ssavs 


she said, a lit- 


something 


“Oh, all right,” he 
“We can enjoy ourselves 








I suppose,” she told herself, “if I hurt their 
feelings. But I can’t, I will not, have them 
with me to-day.” The mere idea threw her 
into a mental panic. Her one thought 


to get 


was 
away. 


“You’re coming to dinner with us _ to-e« 
night,” she was telling Mrs. Buell. “ Your 
husband has promised. Don’t fail us. Then 


we’ll—we’ll—make some lovely plans for to- 
morrow.” 

She was off again, guiltily but swiftly, ana 
even as the echo of her own words died away 
she found herself in a little side room, where 
already her quick eyes had detected a Ger- 
ard Dou that seemed to greet her. She was 
close to it, figuratively on her knees before 
it, gratefully and at once back in Holland, 
which she had left only a few weeks before, 
when Mrs. Buell came softly up behind her. 

“Horace thought you disappeared in this 
direction,” she explained, “so I followed. 
We mustn’t interrupt you, but I do want 
you to meet my friend, Mrs. Case.” She in- 
dicated a plump little partridge of a wom- 
an smiling beside her, and Miss Eliot shook 
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hands with this lady as one on the rack 
might greet a friend of the executioner. 

“ Pretty, isn’t it?” said Mrs. Case, regard- 
ing the Gerard Dou with amiable interest. 
“Usually I don’t care much for such little 
pictures, but this one is just sweet. Whose 
is it? I don’t pretend to know much about 
art, but I can tell when I like a thing.” 

Miss Eliot explained. She heard herself 
saying something absurdly banal ahout 
Dutch interiors and wonderful effects of 
light, or of light-headedness—she was not 
sure which. Something was singing in her 
ears. She felt as Frenchwomen do when 
they break the bric-a-brac as solace for 
their nerves. Mrs. Case turned slowly on 
her heel and let her eyes wander along 
the wall in a “ catch-as-catch-can ” way. It 
was the room which held Durer’s portrait 
of himself, and an excellent Murillo. But 
her gaze swept by them as impassively as if 
they were door-knobs. She was a truthful 
woman, who knew even less about art than 
could easily be conceived possible. 

“Don’t let’s stay here,” she suggested. 
“Let’s go back to the big room. They 
must have the good pictures there.” 

Mrs. Buell slipped her arm into Miss 
Eliot’s, and that stricken soul felt herself 
gently propelled forward and back into the 
heart of the gallery. 

“Horace told me to bring you along,” 
Mrs. Buell explained. “ He says we mustn’t 
lose you, now we’ve found you. He’s so 
afraid we'll get separated.” 

Standing near the door and _ obviously 
‘awaiting the return of his wife and_ her 
friends, was Mr. Buell—the centre of an im- 
pressive group. Subconsciously, Miss Eliot 
realized that it included seven persons— 
Buell himself, two other men, three women, 
and a half-grown boy. It seemed to her like 
a mob. Joyfully, heartily, Mr. Buell pre- 
sented his friends to his countrywoman. 

“You’ve met the bunch now,” he explain- 
ed, as he named them. “Mr. Brown, Mrs. 
Brown; Mr. Hill, Mrs. Hill; Miss Mathews, 
Mrs. Brown’s sister, and my boy’s pal, 
Tom Powers. They’re doing Europe to- 





gether, Jack and Tom, and I guess if the 
truth was told they’d rather be doing a 
‘round-up’ out home. The only thing they 
like in Germany is the beer. Well, Munich 
beer is some.” He laughed merrily at this 
jest, and several art-lovers, gazing with their 
souls in their eyes at a Vandyke, turned 








HALF HIDDEN BY THE FRIENDLY PILLAR. 


to regard him with the bitter eloquence of 
a covert disdain. Master Powers hastened 
to refute this scurrilous charge. 

“ We liked Nuremberg and the castle and 
the torture-room,” he explained, as he shook 
hands with Miss Eliot. “And we like it 
all right here when we’re on a couple of 
good horses in the English Gerden. But I 
never did care anything about pictures, and 
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MARY ELIOT'S 


I’m honest enough to say so. I think it’s 
a waste of time te hang around these gal- 
leries, but mother made me promise to. She 
said maybe I’d absorb something without 
knowing it. Well, if I have, you can bet 
it got in without my spotting it,” he added, 
facetiously. 

Horace Buell threw -back his head and 
laughed again—a hearty, oily guffaw that 
made the custodian of ‘the gallery turn to- 
ward him a regard full of personal bias and 
professional disgust. 

“Guess that’s right,” he cried, jovially. 
“If you and Jack have absorbed anything 
more than beer in this country, it’s got by 
us. “Tain’t right, though,” he added, reflect- 
ively, as he chanced to see Miss Eliot’s 
strained expression. “We ought to know 
something about it. Now here’s an idea.” 
He paused impressively, and the others, who 
seemed quite willing to accept his gusty 
leadership, waited with some interest for 
what was coming. Miss Eliot, too, remained 
rooted to her place. Far, far down in the 
innermost depths of her being she had a 
sickening foreboding of what he was going 
to say. Mr. Buell, glancing from face to 
face like a happy boy sure of approval, pro- 
ceeded to outline his plan. 

“ Now, here’s Miss Eliot. I bet she’s a 
picture sharp—the kind of person that knows 
all about pictures and could lecture on 
‘em if she wanted to. I bet she knows all 
the best pictures here, and who painted ’em, 
and where to find ’em, and what they cost.” 

He paused dramatically, but seeing a swift 
disavowal of all this knowledge trembling 
on his victim’s lips, he raised a warning 
finger, shook it at her playfully, and con- 
tinued: 

“What's the matter with her saving us a 
lot of time and trouble and doing us a 
mighty good turn by taking us kindly by 
the hand, leading us up to the best things, 
and telling us just what makes ’em good. 
She’ll do it. She’s the best ever. Then 
we'll all go and have lunch, and I guess 
we'll have earned it by then. And if even 
Tom here don’t absorb something that he 
can carry away and tell ’em about at home, 
it won’t be her fault! What do you say, 
Miss Eliot?” 

Mary Eliot tried to speak, but her tongue 
refused to respond to the command of her 
will. Oh, for Kate, the banished Kate! 


Then and there she registered a vow never 
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again in life to be more than a _ leash’s 
length away from that sorely tried but de- 
voted and capable friend. Possibly Kate 
was even now somewhere near. Possibly 
high Heaven, having already tried her own 
soul beyond its strength, would be merciful 
now and send succor—Kate or something, 
some one, anything. The silence seemed to 
haye lasted a long time, but before she could 
break it the soft voice of Mrs. Buell sounded 
in her ears. 

“T wish you would, dear,” that lady was 
saying, gently. “It will be real nice to see 
things with some one who knows about them. 
I try to read the catalogues and tell Horace 
and the rest, but I know I make mistakes. 
We went to the New Pinakothek last week 
with the catalogue of this one, and it got 
us so mixed up that I was afraid I never 
would get things straight again. And, of 
course, what is the use of seeing them if you 
don’t know whose they are?” 

Something in the tired eyes that looked 
into hers touched Mary Eliot. Very well, 
she thought, since this thing was forced upon 
her, it must be for her good. It was too 
impossible, too hideous, to be just a malig- 
nant little trick of fate. Since her day was 
gone forever, she would give these strangers 
a morning they should remember. And 
surely there was something appealing in an 
opportunity to open at least a window in the 
House of Art, and afford unaccustomed eyes 
their first glimpse of the glories within. 
Was she not, in a way, by right of her love 
and understanding of art, the hostess here 
of these travellers ? 
spiration. 


The thought was an in- 


“Of course,” she said, trying to speak 
cordially, “V'll do what I can, but you must 
not expect too much. I’m neither an artist 
nor a critic. I’m just a lover of art, and 
often | can’t tell why I love it. I hardly 
know where to begin. It isn’t a gallery 
where there are half a dozen world-famous 
pictures to which one goes first. Everything 
in it seems wonderful to me. But—yes- 
I think, as we have only the morning, we’l] 
start with two or three of the Rembrandts, 
and Durer’s Two Apostles, and Rubens’ Last 
Judgment. Shall we?” 

With cheerful chatter they followed her. 

“ Rembrandt,” said Mr. Brown, thought- 
fully, as if trying to qualify for honors in 
the class. “ Wasn’t he the fellow that paint- 
ed some of the pictures we saw in Holland? 
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Why, sure! That one where the doctor is 
cutting up the other fellow!” 

Miss Eliot corroborated this happy sur- 
mise. 

“That was The School of Anatomy,’ she 
explained. “This is The Descent from the 
Cross.” Unconsciously, her voice had soft- 
ened. The master had always thus affected 
her, wherever she found him, whatever the 
picture, and for a golden moment, even now, 
him. The remonstrant 

brought her back to 


she was alone with 
voice of Mrs. Case 
earth with a jolt. 
“Well, all I can say is that I can’t enjoy 
that lady was remarking, in 
“ They’re too painful. 


such pictures,” 
clear, carrying tones. 
I can’t see how anything can be beautiful 
and hurt. I know I’m sensitive. The 
first time I went into the Vatican galleries 
I had a perfect nightmare. So nowadays | 


too 





say ‘Give me something cheerful.’ That’s 
my choice—something cheerful. I don’t 


know of anybody who is anxious to see the 
last judgment, and I don’t think any sane 
person can like that picture of ‘it here.” 

She wriggled her shoulders to emphasize 
her disgust. 

Mr. Hill, stolidly regarding 
with his hands in his pockets, 
the tacit appeal. 

“Tt isn’t cheerful,” he conceded, studying 
the canvas with a puckered brow. “I sup- 
pose that has to be admitted. And it ain’t 


the Descent 
responded to 


big. But I guess it’s a good picture, all 
right. Now, I don’t mind saying that it’s 
got what I eall ‘strength. Ain’t that 


right?” He turned to Miss Eliot with sym- 
pathetic confidence. “ Look at the way they 
are holding the figure up as they let it down.” 

Mary Eliot felt herself incapable of doing 
anything similar for him, and with a non- 
committal movement of the hands led them on. 

“Possibly you would like to see Raphael’s 
Madonna,” she murmured, faintly; “or we 
might go and look at the Rubens collection. 
There are some ‘cheerful’ things there,” 
she could not refrain from adding, rather 
dryly. An animated discussion followed 
their arrival in the Rubens room. Mrs. 
Case, it appeared, found the art of Rubens 
too “fleshy” for her chaste tastes, and 
highly disapproved of his Bacchanalian 
scenes, whereas Mrs. Buell thought the dim- 
ples in his babies were so ineffably cun- 


ning that she longed to lean against the can- 
vas and kiss them. 
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“Too fat,” objected Mrs. Case. 
all too fat.” 

Mr. Buell suggested, with a jovial snort, 
that he guessed the pictures were painted be- 
fore the days of the flesh-reduction fad among 
women, and Mr. Brown made his second con- 
tribution to the morning’s conversation by 
suggesting mildly that a fine woman was a 
fine woman wherever you found her, and 
that Rubens seemed to have an eye for one. 

Mary Eliot led them grimly from the pro- 
voeative Rubens pictures, possibly fearing 
too cheery a discussion of their avoirdupois 
and liberally displayed figures, into the 
Dutch rooms, where, with a very practical 
and human kindness she thoughtfully point- 
ed out to them the inevitable gray horse in 
Wouverman’s canvases, the open door in 
those of Pieter de Hooch, the doctor and 
patient of Terborch and Jan Steen, the tav- 
ern scenes of the two Van Ostades, and sim- 
ilar details which might fall within their 
critical perceptivity and be a consequent de- 
light. Sut all she herself heard and saw 
was the steady tramp of their busy feet 
the floors, the constant chatter of 
their nervous voices, the incessant wander- 
ing and shifting of their uninterested eyes. 
Surely they would soon tire of it, she re- 
flected. Surely they must leave at noon. It 
was Mr. Buell who innocently dispelled that 
last hope by discovering that there was a 
restaurant in the building, and that the 
party could lunch there and return with 
Miss Eliot in the afternoon for the rest of 
her charming instruction. 

“T’ll bet we wouldn’t one of 
joyed this half so much except for you,” he 
said, generously. Mary had hoped with a 
desperate hope for at least half of her day 
of days—that the grace of its last few hours 
might be given her. But she was past feel- 
ing by this time. She accepted numbly the 
necessary readjustment of her plans, and led 
her band intrepidly forward to the study of 
the Italian school when the leisurely lunch- 


“ They’re 


across 


us have en- 


eon was over. 

It was here, however, that the last drop 
of bitterness was added to her brimming 
cup. As she entered the first room, the cen- 
tre of an animated, giggling, happy band, 
on whose spirts their ample luncheon had 
had a most exhilarating effect, she winced as 
she had winced before under the annoyed 
regard of other visitors, disturbed by the 
unusual noise, and she felt again the hu- 
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GOD'S 


miliation of figuring in the minds of these 
strangers in the false position in which she 
was placed. 

As her “class” swung along, with the 
heavy walking-shoes of the men clattering 
on the polished floors, something vaguely fa- 
miliar, but almost hidden behind a _ post, 
caught her view. She looked closely, and 
Evidently the object, what- 
ever it was, was trying to avoid observation. 


looked again. 


She stared hard. It was—yes, surely it was 
Kate! But in the very instant of her recog- 
nition of that fact, in the very glow of the 
momentary wild hope it produced, Miss 
Eliot discovered, and set her teeth as she did 
so, that no help could be looked for there! 
Kate had seen Mary and her friends before 
they had seen her, and, with unerring in- 
tuition, had grasped the whole hideous sit- 
uation. Not that it needed intuition to do 
that! Now, half hidden by the friendly 
pillar, Miss Wood leaned weakly against it 
and gasped and choked and gurgled and 
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mopped her streaming eyes in an ecstasy of 
enjoyment over what she evidently consid- 
ered a soul-satisfying, heart-filling joke. 
For an incandescent moment their eyes 
met. Then Mary Eliot, her head high, as 
was her color, strode majestically on, shep- 
herding her little flock, now heartened by 
rest and food to a more generous atten- 
tion to whatever their kind teacher should 
hand out. On, straight on, to the three 
rooms that constituted the West Wing of 
the alte Pinakothek, as if nothing worthy the 
name of art lay this side of them. There, 
her care-free, joyous “class” would be the 
farthest removed from the figure behind the 
pillar, convulsed with ecstatic appreciation 
of her friend’s predicament. Mary Eliot re- 
ealled her words of the morning to Miss 
Wood: “This day is to be spent by me in 
soulful communion with myself and the old 
masters. I wish to be alone. You are to 
have a day off.” 
Miss Wood was having it. 





GOD’S WORKSHOP 


BY CHARLES HANSON TOWNE 


Apri! and on the shining hills 


The ancient miracle of birth; 


Lo! God is forging daffodils 


Upon the anvil of the earth! 


The winds, like bellows, blow the flames, 
Till high on all the hills they leap; 


And spring’s eternal wonder shames 


The human heart that dares to sleep. 
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HERE are few forces so wonderfully 
7 conducive to health, to the prevention 

of disease and to its cure, as an un- 
limited supply of pure out-of-door air, and 
there are few possibilities for good so irra- 
tionally ignored by the majority of human 
beings. Its place in the treatment given at 
sanitariums and ajso at home for tubercu- 
losis, acute pneumonia, and neurasthenia 
under a doctor’s direct 
supervision has been 
grudgingly recognized 
within the last few 
years, but its possibil- 
ities as a preventive of 
disease and as an easily 
obtainable home cure 
for troubles not yet se- 
rious enough for a doc- 


tor’s attention have ust 
been almost entirely san 
overlooked. We are RL 

Zz 


just beginning to hear 
about out-of-door _liv- 
ing and _ out-of-door 
sleeping for well and 
ill alike. For the pres- 
ent those who adopt 
the custom lay them- 
selves open to the 
chance of being classi- 
fied by their neighbors 
either among the fad- 





ventilated schoolroom and a headache or 
general feeling of weariness is not so easily 
comprehended. 

Pure air, the air that 
to breathe and that our body 
its perfect health, is composed 
oxygen and nitrogen, as we all know. The 
oxygen is the life-giving element. The 
blood receives it in its passage through the 
lungs, by that means 
becoming pure itself, 
and then carries it 
through the entire cir- 
culatory system, purify- 
ing each part in turn. 
The principal duty of 
oxygen is to assist in 
the combustion of the 
dying waste matter of 
all the tissues. This 
combustion not only de- 
stroys this pernicious 
matter, thus making 
way for the new tissue, 
but the process itself 
gives us force and en- 
ergy. Thus, if we do 
not get sufficient oxy- 
gen, combustion is re- 
tarded, the waste mat- 
ter is left to poison the 
system, new healthy tis- 
eannot be formed, 


nature intends us 
requires for 
mainly of 


sue 


dists, who are bound A BUILT-IN SLEEPING PORCH. and we miss the need- 
to outgrow their “ silly ed force and energy. 
notions,” or among those who are threat- If we have diseased tissues, it is easy to 
ened with the one dread disease for which see why we should seek all that we can 
this is a recognized cure. get of this purifying agent. If we have no 


The fact that the body is as hungry for 
the right kind of air as it is for the right 
kind of food, and that its health is as de- 
pendent upon one as upon the other, is a 


hard one to grasp, because the effects are 
not as quickly felt or as easily understood. 
A child can trace the connection between 
a green apple and a pain in his stomach 
with little assistance, 
between the close, 


but the connection 
vitiated ‘air of a poorly 





diseased tissues, and do not want any, it is 
equally easy to see why we should appre- 
ciate the necessity of forwarding in every 
way this wonderful process of waste and re- 
pair. 

The air richest in oxygen is, of course, 
to be found in the open. During the proc- 
ess of combustion the oxygen unites with 
the dying carboniferous matter forming car- 
bonic-acid gas, which is poisonous. This is 
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exhaled from the lings. If we spend our 
lives in rooms filled with the exhaled 
breaths of ourselves and others we are not 
only not breathing in oxygen, but are breath- 
ing in poison also. These facts are all so 
simple and well known that they are forgotten 
by all except the so-called faddists and those 
who are under the care of doctors, but in- 
asmuch as they are such _ well-established 
facts, open to no question except from those 
who speak without thought or knowledge, 
they are bound to become the basis of a new 
method of living, not to be classed among 
the fads for any length of time. 

Those who must spend the greater part 
of their time indoors must learn to live with 
windows and doors open, allowing a free, un- 
impeded entrance for all the life-giving ox- 
ygen that passes that way. Let them realize, 
when they are tired, that rest and refresh- 
ment come from fresh air as much as from 
sleep. Those who have nerves and can 
neither sleep nor eat must know that oxygen 
builds up nerve tissue as well as all the 
other tissues, and makes sleeping and eat- 
ing possible. There is no trouble to which 
flesh is heir which cannot be at least helped 
by this easily obtainable remedy. 

Open windows in the summer mean com- 
fort as well as health. In the winter it is 
necessary to adapt ourselves to the cold. 
One is not expected to keep the windows 
wide open then. Fortunately, when the tem- 
perature is low, the air circulates so much 
more rapidly that one can get as much oxy- 
gen through a small space as through a large 
one in summer. At all times during the 
working-day a window should be open at 
least an inch at the top and bottom. The 
clothing should be adapted to that necessity. 
At intervals also the windows should be 
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A CANVAS SLEEPING-HOOD, 


opened wide for a few minutes, and the door 
swung back and forth to create a draught, 
and by this means a complete change of air. 
If this were done more frequently in offices 
and workrooms those working in them 
would not find themselves so tired when their 
work was over. At night the windows should 
be opened wide, and if one can sleep out- 
of-doors so much the better. 

Lacking any opportunity for sleeping en- 
tirely in the open, one can have a sleeping- 
hood which enables one to sleep with the 
head out-of-doors and the rest of the body 
indoors. For this one can place the bed 
with the side against the wall and the head 
at the window, as in the illustration. The 
canvas hood extends over the head alone, 
completely cutting off the rest of the body. 
The window is wide open, leaving the head 
exposed to the outside air, and there is a 
curtain to drop from the upper sash for 
protection against storms or. winds. An- 
other form of hood permits the bed to stand 
with the head to the window and the foot 
out in the room. With this style of hood the 
extension bed may be used. The head of 
thie extends out of the window just far 
enough. to allow the head of the sleeper to 
rest outside. The sash is left open with a 
curtain for use in case of storms, and in ad- 
dition there is a canvas awning which may be 
raised or lowered. These hoods enable one 
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LIVING-ROOM. 


TENT 


to breathe pure, undiluted air without reduc- 
ing the temperature of the body itself and 
without making the room too cold for oth- 
ers who may be obliged to sleep there also. 
Next in the simplicity of adjustment are 
the sleeping and living porches. In summer 
it is not necessary to adjust them other than 
to have them thoroughly screened, if the 
combat against the mosquito pest must be 
waged. If there are no mosquitoes, it is 
possible to have a cot-bed on any porch with 
screens to protect it from the street. One 
ean get the bamboo curtains or make them 
of matting, canvas, or denim, to be raised or 
lowered at will. If one wishes to sleep out 
in winter it is better to board in the porch, 
the lower part solid, the upper part made 
entirely of windows, which may be dropped 
or raised at will, not half, but wholly. If 
one cannot afford to board it in, either can- 
vas or denim may be used, with curtains of 
the same for the upper part. If there is no 
cover for the porch, an awning will serve 
the purpose. This porch should be on the 
south side, if possible. It may be large or 
small, up-stairs or-down, simple or luxurious; 
the principal points to be considered are the 
maximum amount of air and sunshine and 
protection against possible storms and winds. 
One may sit out in the daytime, well wrap- 
ped against the cold, drinking in tonic with 
every breath, or sleep there at night. Life 
in the open is simplified in this way for all 
who either have a porch or ean find a place 
to build one, however small it must be. 
Those who live in the city, and cannot 
find a spot for a porch, can use the roof. 
There tents may be built, or rough open 
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of the best hospitals in the country. 
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shacks, protected below and open above. 
The tent-house in the illustration of 
wood up to the windows, and canvas above, 
with a double canvas roof. The windows 
have canvas sereens which may be lowered 
or raised. This is considered the ideal 
out-of-door sleeping-tent or house by one 
It 
may be erected on the ground as well as 
on the roof. The windows may be 
screened in summer, and drop-windows 
may be substituted for the canvas screens 
if one wishes. Canvas is considered bet- 
ter for the upper and than 
wood, because the air can pass through. 
In winter one may have a stove inside, 
providing warmth for the coldest days and 
nights. 

Most of the to 
ready to put together, are made on this same 
plan—wood below, canvas above, windows on 
all sides, and an overhanging double canvas 
roof. They are not very expensive. One of 
those illustrated with a porch in front and an 
inner sleeping-tent is estimated at $125.00, 
but this more elaborate than many of 
them. All of them, whether simple or elab- 
orate, are raised from the ground at least 
two feet. 

Besides these there are the simpler tents 
and canvas houses made entirely of canvas 
on a wooden frame, either with the tent- 
flap or with a canvas door, and there are the 
conical tents used by the Regular Army. All 
should be built with raised floors and all 
are adapted to the use of stoves. The sim- 
ple wooden shack and the log cabin may be 
built at slight expense, but there must be 
an unbroken expanse of windows on three 
sides at least. 

A small house 8X13, inexpensive and es- 
pecially adapted to out-of-door sleeping and 
living, is made as follows: It is raised three 
feet from the ground upon locust, cedar, or 
chestnut posts set three feet in the ground. 
The sills and beams are of hemlock, spruce, 
or pine. The entire house-wall above three 
feet six inches with shutters of 
roofing-paper, water-proof canvas, or denim 
stretched over a light wooden frame. The 
roof is overhanging, of canvas. The shutters 
are manipulated like the ordinary window- 
sash, allowin'g the closing of the entire struc- 
ture or the opening of any part to window- 
sill level. During the mosquito season net- 
ting may be tacked flat over all the openings. 
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Whether sitting or lying out-of-doors in 
winter it is essential to be warmly dressed. 
Less clothing will be required after the 
system has been toned up and has become 
accustomed to the cold. It is not wise to sit 
where one is exposed to the wind, and it is 
infinitely better to sit in the sunshine than 
in the shade. The clothing should be warm, 
but not too heavy. If sitting in a reclin- 
ing-chair, there should be a thick mattress 
on it, and the steamer-rug should be brought 
from beneath up over one, unless one 
has the luxury of a sleeping-bag. That 
of all. Very warm blankets 
or quilts may be made at infinitely less 








is best 


expense by putting seven or eight lay- 
ers of newspapers between two layers 
of flannel. The sleeping-bags may be 
made at home in this way. If one is 
out-of-doors the secret of 
keeping warm lies in this same method 
of having warm clothes below as well 
Blankets are the best cov- 
Woollen underclothing is es- 
If the face feels the cold it 
may be protected with cold cream. 
A unique open-air bed has been in- 
vented for those who either feel the 
cold especially or are obliged to sleep 
out in a very cold climate. A simple 
wooden frame is made the size and shape 
The head is 
Openings are left in the side 
of this box with hinged doors, through which 
hot bricks may be slipped. The lap of the 
box is of canvas so that the heat will pene- 
trate into the thin mattress above. This 
box-bed has legs like an ordinary bedstead, 
and handles on the sides by which it may 
be conveniently transported. When seated 
in the ordinary steamer or reclining chair 
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ering. 
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of a single bed and boxed in. 
adjustable. 


SLEEPING AND LIVING 





IN THE OPEN AIR 





foot-muffs, hot-water bags, and hot bricks 
are equally comforting. The little Japanese 
hand-warmers are a simple luxury also. 
Some of the automobile hoods are fine for 
keeping the head and warm. It is 
healthy to sleep and live out-of-doors, but 
one should never be cold. 

Although seeks the out-of-door life 
primarily for the air and the oxygen in it, 
almost equally essential and beneficial is the 
light. By light -is meant especially sun 
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AN EXTENSION BED. 


light. Science is just beginning to solve 
the. mysteries of its chemical action, but one 
has only to study the effeets of light and 
the lack of light upon plant 
preciate its value. It undoubtedly renders 
sluggish circulation active, in that 
way helping to oxygenate the blood to re- 
On 
this account in seeking air we must not dis- 
regard light and sunshine in our efforts to 
destroy and prevent disease. 


forms to ap- 
more 


build new tissue and to renew energy. 








HE simple spring flowers that come in 
- April are the ones to use for a luncheon 
rather than the more elaborate 
and earnations of other times. Where one 
can get hepaticas, a lovely centrepiece may 
be made by tying them into small bunches 
with their leaves, and arranging them on a 
tray filled with with pussy-willows 
around the edge. Or, a rough brown basket 
may be filled with white violets, moss, and 


roses 


moss, 


leaves. 
Or if there is a garden at hand with the 
beautiful old-fash- 
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Creamed chicken in macaroni mould; pease; 
asparagus salad with mayonnaise; wafers 
and cream-cheese balls... 

Nougat ice-cream in meringue shells; cakes. 
Coffee. 

For the soup, simmer half a can of thick 
tomato with a slice of onion, some sprigs of 
parsley, salt, pepper, and a tablespoonful of 
butter put in in small bits, one at a time. 
After fifteen minutes, add a half-teaspoonful 
of baking-soda, and beat up well; when it 
stops foaming add a quart of hot milk; 
strain, thicken slight- 





ioned purple or yel- 
low iris in it, nothing 
could be more effect- 
ive than these, either 
the one color used 
alone or the two com- 
bined; they are real- 
ly as exquisite as 
orchids. Sometimes 
purple pansies may be 
used in a wreath 
around the foot of 
the vase of tall pur- 
ple flowers, or yellow 
pansies with the yel- 
low iris. Or, have a 





ly, and strain again 
into hot cups in each 
of which a tablespoon- 
ful of whipped cream 
has been put. 

Little brook trout, 
in season in April, are 
delicious for lunch- 
eon. Serve them 
broiled, straight from 
the fire, arranged on a 
napkin with lemon 
slices and _ parsley. 
Pass a small dish of 
lemon butter, made by 
beating till smooth and 
creamy half a cup of 
butter and the juice 





glass basket filled 
with white lilacs. 
When one wishes a A GLASS 
first course of fruit 


for luncheon, this in April may be California 
cherries; tie a few clusters on a twig so they 
will look as though growing there, and ar- 
range the clusters of red and white ones on 
moss with ordinary cherry leaves and natural 
cherry blossoms, if they are to be had. Where 
it is already warm weather, and strawberries 
are at hand, use these for a first course, put- 
ting them unstemmed on moss, with their 
own leaves. 


Cherries. 
Tomato bisque with whipped cream. 
Olives, salted nuts, radishes. 
Small brook trout; lemon butter; lattice po- 
tatoes. 





BASKET 


of a large lemon; pile 
lightly in spoonfuls 
on a chilled dish, and put parsley around 
the edge. 

For the main dish, the day before the 
luncheon cook half a package of macaroni 
in salted water till it is very soft, but do 
not let the pipes break; wash off the paste 
by holding the dish under the cold-water 
faucet. Butter well any mould with a flat 
surface, such as a pail or bread-tin, and in 
this arrange the macaroni, first on the bot- 
tom and then on the sides. Have ready two 
large cups of creamed chicken, hot and quite 
thick, and as the macaroni rises on the sides 
of the mould put the chicken inside to keep 
it in place; add more macaroni and chicken 


OF LILACS, 











EASTER 





till the dish is full. Bake half an hour in a 
pan of hot water in a hot oven. In serving, 
turn out on a hot dish, put a little cream 
sauce around, and sprinkle with rings of ol- 
ives or sliced pimolas. Or, instead of the 
plain white sauce have a brown sauce mixed 
with chopped olives or mushrooms. While 
this dish may sound difficult to make, it is 
really extremely simple, and always turns out 
well. 

For the salad have the delicious new as- 
paragus, cooked in salted water, drained and 


LUNCHEONS 








flavor of nougat. 


This may be served from 
the mould, or it may be left in the freezer 
till time to serve and then dipped out in 
rounded spoonfuls and put in meringue 
shells. To eat with this, have some lady- 
fingers rolled in boiled icing and dried on 
paraffine paper. Tea may be served with the 
main course at this luncheon, or coffee 
passed after the final course. 

Another luncheon may utilize the shad roe 
which is also in season in April and May, 
using it in a new way. Instead of the 

















Se _ chicken cutlets, squab may 
be served if they are to be 
had. The fruit course at the 
beginning of the luncheon 
may be cherries or straw- 
berries, or the meal may be- 
gin*with soup. 
Fruit. 

Cream of spinach soup. 
Olives, salted nuts, radishes. 
Shad-roe balls, horseradish 

sauce. 
Broiled squab on _ water- 
cress; pease and potatoes; 








BANANA-BALL SALAD IN THE SKINS. 


chilled, with mayonnaise. This may be laid 
on a round platter on scraped ice and the 
dressing passed; or, four stalks of the aspar- 
agus may be put in a ring cut from a green 
pepper and each guest have one little bunch. 
If asparagus is not easily obtainable, here is a 
new salad: Cut some small oranges into halves 
and remove all the inside pulp; wipe each 
one dry and set the shell on ice. Get some 
fresh pineapple and pick it up in good-sized 
pieces and heap this in the shells; cover with 
French dressing made with oil, lemon juice, 
salt, and just a touch of red 


or, Chicken cutlets; French 
pease; potato balls, browned; 
janana oe balls’ in _— shells, 
French dressing. 
Frozen cheese with preserved figs; wafers. 
Coffee. 

There are several new dishes in this menu, 
but all are simply prepared. The soup i: 
made by steaming two quarts of spinach till 
tender, then chopping it fine and putting it 
with its juice into a quart of milk; simmer 
five minutes, season highly, thicken to the 
consistency of cream with a tablespoonful 
of butter and as much flour; strain, and add 
a spoonful of whipped cream to each portion 





pepper, and serve on lettuce, 
very cold. The orange pulp 
may be set aside for a mould 
of jelly another day. 

For the ice-cream course. 
make a quart of rich, plain 
cream, and half freeze it; get 
half a pound of peanut brittle 
or two large bars of the candy 
and put twice through the 
meat-chopper; stir this in and 
put into a mould. The candy 











colors the cream and makes it 
rich, and the nuts give the 








BROILED 





BROOK TROUT, FRESH FROM THE FIRE. 
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whole is smooth; sweeten to taste; put 








into a covered pail or mould and bury in 
ice and salt four hours. When time to 
serve, slice the shape in pieces two 
inches or more thick and from these cut 
rounds with the biscuit-cutter; make a 
slight depression in the upper side of 
each by pressing a spoon on it, and into 
this put a rich preserved fig, stem en: 
up. Serve wafers with this, or sponge- 
eake. It is a really delightful dish. 
Other luncheons may vary these 





SHAD-ROE BALLS WITH HORSERADISH SAUCE. 


in the eups. For the fish course get one 
large pair of roes or two smaller ones; boil 
these slowly fifteen minutes; mash them, 
add half a cup of fine soft bread crumbs, 
two tablespoonfuls of melted butter, salt, 
paprika, and a beaten egg; mould with the 
hands into balls; roll in fine crumbs, then in 
beaten egg yolk, then in crumbs; dry for 
an hour and then cook two at a time in 


menus slightly, according to the mar 
kets. A soup might be cream of corn, 
or clam, instead of those suggested. For 
the fish course, fresh salmon might be 
used, cutting large slices into rounds, sau- 
téing these in butter and serving sprinkled 
with lemon juice and chopped parsley. Or, 
smelts may be split open, wiped dry, dipped 
in erumbs, beaten eggs, and crumbs again, and 
then rolled toward the tail; fasten each 
one with a tiny skewer and fry in deep fat; 
remove the skewer, serve on a napkin with 





deep hot fat; drain on paper and serve 
piled up in a pyramid on a hot dish. For 
the sauce, take a heaping tablespoonful 
of grated horseradish; if the bottled va- 
riety, squeeze dry. To this add a eup 
of stiffly beaten cream, a little salt, and 
a half-teaspoonful of sugar. Pass in a 
small cold dish. 

The chicken cutlets are made by any 
rule for chicken croquettes, but instead 
of moulding in croquette shape make 
them like chops; bread them as usual, 
dry, and fry in deep fat; put a frill of 














paper on a tiny skewer in the end of 
each one, or use a piece of parsley stem. 
Serve these plain, or with a white sauce 
with chopped mushrooms, or a tomato sauce. 

For the salad, get short, very firm ba- 
nanas; remove one strip of peel and care- 
fully lift out the pulp in one piece; or cut 
it in two in the middle and lift out the 
halves; with a large cutter for potato balls 
scoop Out the pulp and lay the balls on a 
plate on ice; when chilled put them back 
in the shells and cover with French dressing; 
serve on lettuce. 

Instead of having the usual ice-cream for 
the final course, here is a substitute which 
commends itself by its novelty. Mash two 
good-sized cream cheeses and beat them with 
half a cup of stiffly beaten cream till the 





FROZEN CREAM CHEESE WITH FIGS. 


sliced lemon, and pass the horseradish sauce 
suggested for the shad roe. 

Instead of the chicken used in both menus, 
there might be a course of chops; have these 
Frenched, and then broil; broil also some 
large mushrooms, and lay one on each chop 
so as to conceal the meat. Old chickens may 
be cooked, jointed, and fried in batter, and 
served with cream sauce. Squab may be 
roasted after stuffing and put on cress; o1 
small ones may have the legs and wings 
carefully cut off before roasting, and the 
bodies served on squares of toast spread with 
spinach put twice through the meat-chopper. 
This makes a very pretty dish. 
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ANY women who would like to go to 

Europe and have the opportunity to 

do so are hindered by the fact that 
they cannot find any one to go with them. 
They feel that it is necessary to have 2 com- 
panion. 

This is a mistake. Pleasant it may be, 
to travel with a congenial friend, but not 
necessary. 

No woman need hesitate to go alone to 
Europe. She will not miss any of the bene- 
fit of such a trip, nor any of the pleasure. 
in many ways she will be more free to en- 
joy everything that comes to her than if 
she were tied to a companion. 

The complaint is frequently heard from 
returned travellers—though usually it is con- 
fidentially whispered: “I should have had 
a perfectly lovely time if it had not been for 
Mrs. Blank. She seemed possessed to want 
to do everything I did not care for, and 
vice versa.” 

The theory that in order to get the full 
enjoyment of an occasion we must share it 
with somebody is good, in a way, but can 
we really share our mental experiences! 
What delights one person bores another. If 
you try to travel with a companion, however 
congenial your tastes may seem to be, there 
comes a parting of the mental ways, at times, 
and then the strain of being chained together 
by expediency or obligation, while far apart 
in desire, is akin to that desperation which 
drives people to the divorce courts. 

We limit our pleasures if we confine our 
interest to any one person. There are al- 
ways plenty of people travelling, and most 
delightful people they are. You meet one 
such person for an hour on the train from 
London to Dover. You have an agreeable 
and instructive talk about the country, the 
life of the people, your own plans and hers, 
and at night you part company, each to her 
own place of rest, not knowing too much 
about the other, and without responsibility 
one to the other. In the morning you nod 
cheerfully at breakfast and hurry away to 
your respective trains. Two months later 
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you meet her again in Rome. How delight- 
ful! You almost rush into each other’s arms. 
You are old friends. You compare notes 
and tell of experiences, and you even—but 
this is dangerous—plan to meet again in 
Vienna. You give each other of your best 
in those brief meetings, whereas when you 
are inevitably bound to any other person 
for a definite—or even an indefinite—period, 
each has to share the worst of the other. 

Even a first trip to Europe may be made 
alone, with a sense of perfect security and 
a certainty that all will be well. 

Though you be a plutocrat, it is advisable 
to travel before the summer rush begins. 
It is not only cheaper, but you have much 
more space and attention and many more 
privileges on the steamers and trains and 
at the hotels if you go to Europe in the 
spring than if you wait until the season is 
fully opened. Then you are only one of 
thousands and have scant consideration. The 
middle of April is an excellent time. It is 
advisable to begin with the southern part 
of Europe, at that time of the year, and work 
up north with the warmer weather. Paris 
is at its best in May, when the long avenues 
of horse-chestnut trees are rosy with great 
clusters of bloom, and June is an excellent 
time to bé in England. 

So many people travel in couples that the 
solitary wanderer is likely to have a state- 
room all to herself on the steamers. There 
is no other solitary with whom to put her. 
One lone woman found herself assigned, on 
a return steamer, to a stateroom with a 
married couple and their two children, and 
for a few minutes she was wild-eyed: but 
the mistake was speedily corrected, and she 
was soon installed in an odd room which was 
built for four passengers but for which there 
was no other occupant. 

Do not provide an elaborate outfit. Travel 
as light as you can comfortably, and save 
your money for making purchases abroad. 

The steamer companies will, on request, 
furnish you complete information as to 
their prices, dates of sailing, and accommo- 
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dations. Tell them. about what you wish, 
and throw yourself on their mercy as to 
selecting a stateroom for you—unless you 
know the boat and have a fixed idea which 
room you desire. If you have, you may be 
able to secure it. Also, if the room assigned 
you should not be satisfactory it is often pos- 
sible to make a change after leaving port. 
A great deal of shifting occurs the first day 
or two out, and if you are amiable you may 
have a delightful reward. 

On the steamer you will meet charming 
people. As a rule, everybody is trying to be 
as agreeable as possible,- and you should 
maintain a friendly, though discreet, mental 
attitude. Quietly shun the growlers, nor let 
anything tempt you to become one yourself. 
Avoid personalities. Devote your conversa- 
tion to learning European ways and methods 
and customs. There will be many experi- 
enced travellers on the boat and they will 
tell you the best way to do everything. 

Do not make the mistake of joining any 
party, however agreeable they may seem. 
When they get to land each one will begin 
to pull in a different direction and you will 
become involved. Keep steadily to your own 
course, while not closing your ears to any 
good suggestions as to places and points of 
interest. 

It is not necessary to be able to speak 
anything but English in Europe, even if 
you are alone. Europeans are polyglots, es- 
pecially the serving-people, so you can throw 
the burden on them. Also you can make 
motions, and if you look pleasant you will 
get what you want. Likewise the language 
of small copper or silver coins is easily under- 
stood the world over. Besides, you will soon 
begin to pick up foreign words yourself and 
use them almost unconsciously. 

By the time you have reached London or 
Paris or Naples you will undoubtedly have 
obtained the addresses of a number of pen- 
sions or lodgings, but if not, foreign hotels 
are cheap. Take a room at almost any of 
them for the day, or night, first making your 
bargain with the clerk. Meals you can get 
as you flit about sight-seeing. It is safe 
to inquire of station agents or police officers, 
if need be, as to a suitable pension, explain- 
ing your needs*and the price you are willing 
to pay. Remember that Europeans are ac- 
customed to taking care of travellers, and 
that your request will not surprise them. 
Remember, also, that living in Europe may 





be as cheap as you like, if you are willing 
to adopt national habits, especially in the 
matter of eating. A Western breakfast of 
fruit, broiled steak, two boiled eggs, French- 
fried potatoes, buckwheat cakes, and coffee 
would be likely to cost you the half of your 
fortune in Europe, besides leading the na- 
tives to watch and guard you as a lunatic; 
but coffee and rolls are obtainable anywhere, 
at all hours, and will always allay the pangs 
of hunger. 

No, not everywhere. Do not try to drink 
coffee in England. Confine yourself to tea, 
which is most deliciously made there, or 
drink ale with your mutton chops, if you 
eare for that beverage. Nobody in England 
seems to know how to make coffee. Else- 
where it is good, and best of all in Holland, 
of course, as the Dutch own Java, and ap- 
parently reserve the choicest products of that 
isle for themselves. 

When travelling by rail, luncheon can be 
obtained at all stations. Boys and men come 
down to the trains bearing baskets of ex- 
cellent food. Throw yourself on the mercy of 
your fellow travellers for information, and use 
your own judgment about following their ad- 
vice. Human nature is the same over there 
that it is on this side. People are always glad 
to tell all they know. 

Do not carry money except enough to meet 
your daily needs, and have that secured to 
you in some way so that you will not have 
to carry a purse in your hands. You will 
need those for other uses. A letter of credit 
or traveller’s checks will be necessary for 
large amounts. These should be in a pocket 
fastened to a belt and worn around the 
waist beneath the clothing. A chatelaine bag 
securely fastened to a leather belt will be 
safe enough for the daily change and for 
your tickets. 

Tip often, but in small amounts. A penny 
is very large in Europe, and is all a porter 
will usually expect for carrying your bags 
from one train to another. Offer a small 
tip, and if it is not the accustomed amount 
you will soon be made aware of it, even if 
you cannot understand a foreign word. It 
is easy to increase the amount. The porters 
may have cursed you a little, pending the 
increase, but what matters that? As pro- 
fane language is probably not included in 
your foreign vocabulary, your pleasant smile 
will convince the grieved one that your error 
was only ignorance, not stinginess. 
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ALONE 


Americans owe it to themselves and their 
countrymen to learn moderation and justice 
in tipping. Do not be afraid to appear mean. 
We are far more often foolishly extravagant, 
and the laughing-stock of those whom we 
wish to treat generously. It is more self- 
respecting to be honest with them and give 
them only what one of their own country- 
men would give. You can learn this from 
fellow-travellers. 

Women may safely go almost any place 
in Europe alone, in the daytime. 
at times, as if they were less likely to be 
imposed on than parties are. A _ solitary 
woman, with a businesslike air of knowing 
what she wants, can usually get it. Fearful 
tales have been told of Venetian gondoliers, 
who have taken people out on the canals for 
a stipulated sum, and have refused to land 
them without a further payment; but it is 
doubtful if an American woman, accustomed 
to command, would meet with such an ex- 
perience. ; 

Do not buy a lot of trumpery, which must 
be carried around with you. A few laces 
or linens will be most acceptable gifts to 
your friends on this side, and they can be 
bought just as you are setting sail for home. 
You will be far less likely to be tempted if 
you are alone than if you are with a party 
and thereby catch the contagion of buying 
everything you see. ‘ 

If you must buy, have the goods shipped 
by express to your sailing-point, addressed 
to yourself, in care of your steamer, and 
write the company to hold the goods for your 
return. 

Travel with as little luggage as possible, 
and ‘let that little be ‘n the form of hand- 
bags. Trunks are a calamity in Europe, ow- 
ing to the custom laws and the excess bag- 
gage charges. Hand-luggage is allowed free, 
and if you travel either late or early in the 
season you will find plenty of room for it. 
There are always many porters at the sta- 
tions and they are only too glad to handle 
your bags for a penny apiece. 

Do not think you must take a cab every 
few minutes. You would probably not do it 


It seems, 
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at home. The tops of the omnibuses afford 
the best way of seeing Europe close to the 
ground and at first hand; and you will learn 
a great deal more about ways and means 
of getting around than if you simply step 
into a cab and order the cocher to drive you 
somewhere. 

Do not let people impose on you simply 
because you are an American. The English- 
woman is never afraid to make a brave stand 
for her rights. An Englishwoman travelling 
on one of the steamers that ply around Lake 
Como had taken a_ second-class ticket 
which is really not a wise thing to do. Water 
travel in Europe should be first-class. As 
she sat reading a book—which only an Eng- 
lishwoman would do on Lake Como, by the 
way—the deck-hands began to clean the deck, 
throwing water around for that purpose. 
The young woman promptly betook herself 
to the first-class deck, to wait there until the 
second-class place should be dry enough to 
be comfortable. One of the boat’s officers, 
seeing her there, ordered her brusquely to 
return to the second-class place. She ex- 
plained to him that it was unfit, but he re- 
peated his order. 

“Then bring me the complaint-book,” she 
demanded; whereupon he at once became 
humbly apologetic and begged that she would 
remain on the upper deck, choosing what- 
ever seat she might desire. 





Travel second-class on railway trains with- 
out hesitation, and in England some of the 
third-class carriages are excellent. Do not, 
however, travel less than first-class on the 
ocean steamers, or any other boats. 

You will be able to do all your letter-writ- 
ing in the evening, for you cannot go out 
at that time unless you can arrange with 
some companion. It would be entirely pos- 
sible to hire a companion for attending a 
theatre, for instance, if desired, for Europe 
is full of detached gentlewomen who would 
be only too glad to act in that capacity for 
a suitable compensation; and in some towns 
in Europe such a companion would be the 
only escort needed. You could readily learn 
the custom by inquiring. 











HE Gobolink tapestry (dyed, not wov- 
en) is as unconventional as a series 
of spattered ink spots, as freely bar- 


and as really 
own designs. 
the figures 


baric as the work of savages, 
beautiful in effect as nature’s 
It is as regular sometimes as 
in a kaleidoscope, as ir- 
regular often as_ the 
patterns of the Japa- 
nese, and as fascinating 
always as quick results 
and the element of 
chance car make i 

To be successful with 
this tapestry it is not 
necessary to go through 
study or 
with the 





a course of 
training, as 
more exact and formal 
crafts. A novice is 
quite as likely to pro- 
delightfully 
charming work as one 
has had more ex- 
perience. No designs 
are needed, either your 
any one’s else. 
You draw nothing, you | 
paint nothing, you cut 
nothing. You simply 
wrap and tie and gath- 


duce 


who 


own or 





er a piece of cotton 
cloth, then dip it in | 
the dye-pot, and the | 


thing is done. 
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You can use cheese-cloth, white muslin, 
white canton flannel, or outing flannel, but 
all material must be new. The cheaper 
quality of cheese-cloth, which is crisper than 
the higher-priced, produces the best effect. 
Also the thinner, cheaper quality of muslin, 
not the kind filled with 
starch, Un- 
bleached muslin is best 
when warm colors, 
as reds and browns, are 
used, for the soft, 
creamy white harmon- 
with the 
better than 
Very soft, 
weaves do ‘not give as 
perfectly the crinkled 
crépey surface that adds 
so much to the odd ef- 
fect of the tapestry and 
makes it such a 


however. 


such 


izes warm 


tones pure 


white. close 


mys- 


tery to the uninitiated. 
Yet extremely pretty 
and serviceable table- 
covers can be made of 


soft canton flannel, and 
they will lie smoothly 
on the polished surface, 
protecting as well as 
adding to the beauty of 
the table. 
From 
beautiful and 
colors will be 


vegetable dyes 
lasting 


obtained, 








Gobolink tapestry is | but these are not easy 
suitable for anything to find, and any dye 
decorative that can be A GOBOLINK TAPESTRY CURTAIN. ean be used success- 
made of — cretonne, fully, provided all the 


chintz, cheese-cloth, or other figured mate- 
rial, and each piece is unique from the fact 
that the patterns can never be exactly du- 
plicated. To be sure, the curtains for a 
room can be made sufficiently alike to 
maintain the scheme of decoration, and the 
inaccurate reproduction of the patterns. will 
escape notice while they will have all the 
attractiveness of irregular hand-work. 


directions on the package are carefully car- 
ried out except the wetting of the material 
before putting it in the dye and the boiling 
of the material when in the dye. The per- 
fectly dry goods must be simply dipped in 
the hot dye and allowed neither to boil nor 
to soak,.for when left-too dong in the dye 
capillary ‘attraction will drawsthe color up 
under the wrappings and the “patterns will 




















GOBOLINK 


be lost. It is the wrappings and gathers that 
make the patterns, because they cover and 
protect the material, and the parts so pro- 
tected remain white while the rest of the 
goods, or ground-work, is colored by the dye. 

sefore beginning the work decide what 
you want to: make of the tapestry, and cut 
your cloth accordingly. It is best to try 
something small at first. A square of six- 
cent unbleached muslin and a ten-cent pack- 
age of dye will make a sofa-pillow cover 
that will far exceed in real beauty and ar- 
tistic effect many of the expensive cushions 
with which the modern woman loves to crowd 
her sofa or divan. 

When you have cut your square as large 
as the width of the muslin will allow, fold 
it exactly across the centre to form an ob- 
long, then fold over the raw edges once, as 
for a hem, but take up the two thicknesses 
that lie together instead of one, and make the 
hem a little over one inch wide. Now thread 
a large needle with strong white linen 
thread and run along with the hem about 
half an inch or more from the folded edge, 
making the stitches quite half an inch long 
(Fig. 1). Do not draw the gathers tight 
at first, but let the hem lie flat. Fold the 
oblong through the middle, now, to form a 
and crease the material in a fold 
diagonally across the square. The straight 
lines C and D, Fig. 2, show the fold for the 
hem, and the line E the diagonal fold. 
Make a tuck of the diagonal fold half an 
inch or more wide and run in your gather- 
ing-string as in the hem. Four layers of 


square, 
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A CARDINAL 


SOFA PILLOW. 


muslin will make the tuck almost too thick, 
so it is best to run the tuck on each 
of the small square, taking up but two thick- 
nesses of material. 

Rather heavy soft white knitting-cotton 
is best to use for wrapping, but any odds 
and ends of white cotton string can be util- 
ized if you have enough. 

For a central figure, like that shown in 
the third design, take up the point of the 
small square (F, Fig. 2) which is the cen- 
tre of the large square, in one hand, and with 
the other hand draw the goods down smooth- 
ly, squeezing the folds together, then wrap 
as tightly as possible. If the string hurts 
your hand put on an old glove. Start the 
wrapping in the manner shown in 3 


side 


Fig. 3, 
beginning about one and a half inches from 
the point. Turn the first end of the string 
down and wrap once over the string (Fig. 


3), then turn the end up, leaving it free, 
and continue to wrap (Fig. 4). Put your 


wrappings close, very close, together, with 
no spaces between, and wrap until one and 
a half inches of material is 
Turn here and wrap upward until you reach 
the beginning, then cut your string and tie 
the last end to the first end (Fig. 5). This 
will make the wrapping double. The tighter 
and closer the wrapping the better the re- 
sult. Leave a space now of one inch or more 
and make another wrapping one and a half 
inches wide. The clusters of lines A and B 
in Fig. 2 show where these wrappings come 


your covered. 
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FOLDING THE SQUARE OF MUSLIN. 


on the material. Directly in the centre of 
the triangle which is formed in each corner 
by the hem and the tuck lift the two thick- 
nesses of muslin (G, Fig. 2) into a point, 
squeeze the folds together, and, beginning 
one inch from the top, wrap to the depth of 
one and a half inches. This will give a 
wrapped point on each side of the small 
square; the circular lines around G indicate 
the wrapping. When this is 
finished pull your gathering- 
strings, ©, D, and E, as 
tight as you can and fasten 
by a stitch or two. 

It is time now to prepare 
your dye, which, as I have 
said, must be done according 
to the directions that come 
with the dye. When it is 
quite ready drop your gath- 
ered and wrapped square of 
muslin in the hot dye, which 
must completely cover the 
goods, then lift out again im- 
mediately. A  long-handled 
toasting-fork is better than 
sticks for lifting the goods 
from the dye-pot, and you 
can leave the wet material on the prongs 
and prop the fork up so that the dye will 
drip into a pan or old dish. 

When the muslin has become almost dry, 
remove the wrappings, draw out the gather- 
ing-strings, unfold the square, and hang up 
to dry and to be admired. To avoid creas- 
ing the material in a fold where it hangs 
on the line, pin it to the rope along its 
top edge. 

For the square sofa-pillow cover cardinal- 
red dye was used, which produced a very 
rich effect, but of course you will select the 





color that will best harmon- 
ize with your room. While 
the dye is still in the pot, 
color, according to full di- 
rections, a plain square of 
muslin for the under side of 
the pillow cover.- 

A long curtain of cheese- 
cloth is shown in the first 
illustration. It is colored 
a soft yellow-brown. but 
would also be extremely 
pretty in blue or yellow. 
The stripes were kept regu- 
lar and straight by drawing 
a thread for each stripe and running a 
gathering- thread where the thread was 
drawn. This, when pulled tight, held the 
folds evenly together, and the wrapping was 
commenced at the gathers. The figures be- 
tween the stripes were made by folding the 
material lengthwise and wrapping the two 
thicknesses in points as for the sofa-pillow 
cover. Some of the more open stripes were 





THE MANNER OF WRAPPING THE STRINGS. 


made by the gathered tuck which gives the 
leafy border on the sofa-pillow cover. 
Apple-green and white are the colors of 
the table square shown, and the effect is 
most attractive. The leafy border is quite 
distinct in this. It also quarters the square 
and then forms another square in the centre. 
Cheese-cloth in light tints can be dyed 
with darker colors, and the result will be 
figures and stripes of the original tint on a 
background of a darker color. There is a 
wide field for experiment in this enchant- 
ingly erratic craft and the end is not yet. 
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HOUSANDS of club women, from Alaska to Florida, are subscribers 

to the Bazar. They represent every kind of club, from the one with 

half a dozen members, in a small village tucked away in one corner of 
a State, to the big metropolitan organization with dozens of classes and hun- 
dreds of women on its rolls. Their collective experience is therefore as 
varied as it is valuable. The Bazar wishes to get the cream of it; and for 
this purpose it has planned a symposium, in which it invites all to join- 
club members who are not subscribers as well as those who are. 


WHAT IS THE BEST THING OUR CLUB HAS EVER DONE? 


This question, put to every club member in the land, and answered thought- 
fully, means a wealth of suggestion and information. It does not mean only, 
“What is the cleverest entertainment our club ever gave?” It may mean, 
“ What is the best course of lectures our club ever had?” or, “ What is the 
best local work our club ever did?’ or, “ What is the best State law our 
club helped to pass?” or, “ What is the best year’s plan our club ever carried 
out?” or half a dozen other things. 

These answers, however, must be to some extent official. It may not be 
possible, in every case, for the secretary of the club to write the record of 
the best thing her club has ever done. A private member of the club may 
be the best one to do it, or the only one who wants to do it. But in such a 
case the private club member must send her paper through the secretary 
of the club, and have it thus officially recognized as coming from the club. 

The time is limited to the last five years. From January, 1904, and onward, 
all experiences must be dated. 

It will make the articles especially valuable to have them set forth ac- 
curately what money, if any, was necessary to carry through the best thing 
ever done by the club, and what committees were needed, and their num- 
bers. In case of an entertainment, the size of hall available should always 
be noted. In this way a small club can estimate whether the thing that suc- 
ceeded elsewhere can be wisely attempted by it or not. 

The Bazar does not wish printed reports or newspaper clippings, and will 
not consider them if sent. The contributions must be typewritten, on one side 
of the paper only, and must not contain less than four hundred words 
more than eight hundred. 

The name of the club and its address will be used in the articles accepted 
and printed. The name of the writer of the record need not, however, be 
used unless she so desires. 

For the best five of these club records received the Bazar will pay $25.00 
each. ; 

For every record printed, no matter how many are used in the symposium, 
the Bazar will pay $5.00. 

Address the Editor of Harprer’s Bazar, Club Department, Harper & Broth- 
ers, Franklin Square, New York. 
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to its own. Not that we may deem this 
a straw wafted on the winds of. saner 
fashions, since it means an augmenting rath- 


4 | ‘HE tailored shirtwaist is coming back 





A SIMPLE DESIGN FOR A SHIRTWAIST. 


er than a simplifying of our wardrobes. At 
present, our waists should go under the two 
heads of lingerie and tailored blouses, and 
their number increases accordingly. Fash- 
ion now deems those blouses smartest which 
show some feminine touches of effective em- 
broidery 

Tucked or pleated fronts with shallow 
shoulder yokes seem to be the key-notes in 
the new waists, and although personal fancy 
may dictate plain gathered front, it is best 
still to adhere to the shoulder yoke. As to 
the embroidery, this goes on without fixed 
rule; it edges tucks and pleats or covers the 
stitching lines which hold them, and again 
it scatters itself across the waist front quite 
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regardless of the tucks which are fastened 
down or left free indiscriminately by such 
proceedings, while in other patterns the em- 
broidery is fitted in among the tucks, which 
are thus made quite important factors in 
the scheme of ornament. 

Simple in the extreme is the first waist 
illustrated, with yoke and cuffs without em- 
broidery and only a little work on each 
front. Here two groups of three-sixteenth- 
inch tucks form part of the design, which 
may be carried out in either Wallachian 
embroidery like the illustration, or in 
French-work with either solid dots or eye- 
lets. One must, of course, see that the 
tucks are very evenly laid, and stitched, and 
that the perforated design is adjusted to fit 
the tucks before stamping such a design 
as this. 

The embroidery on the second design is 
likewise stamped after the tucking groups 





A WALLACHIAN EMBROIDERY DESIGN. 
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4 PATTERN WITH PRETTY OPEN STITCHES. 


are made, and, like the above, either Wal- 
lachian or French embroidery may be util- 
ized. A No. 30 embroidery cotton is good 
for Wallachian work such as this when the 
design is rather small. 

Serolls of open-work are carried across 
the tucks on the third waist illustrated. With 
solid embroidery above them, they give a 
yoke effect which is further emphasized by 
the fact that the tucks are only stitched as 
far as the scrolls. Although the manner of 
working is very simple, the effect of these 
open-work scrolls is excellent, standing in 
marked contrast with the well-padded French- 
work. In embroidering them, one first works 
the outline in running-stitch, then, quite 
regardless of the bars, which are to span 
the open-work, one makes close buttonhole- 
stitches along one-half of the scroll. The 
purl edge of the stitch is on the inside edge 
of the scroll. When one commences the 
second half it is time to consider the span- 
ning bars. These are made by carrying 
one’s thread back and forth three or five 
times across the open space and then either 








buttonholing or winding the thread closely 
over these, after which one proceeds with 
more buttonhole-stitches to the position of 
the next spanning-stitch. One must take 
care to fasten these spanning-stitches se- 
curely, so that they will not pull out. After 
all the embroidery is completed, the cloth 
is cut away, back of the scrolls. Similar 
scrolls appear on the shoulder yoke, but only 
dots are used on the cuffs, collar, and front 
lap. One way around the rather trouble- 
some problem of embroidered collars is to 
buy good-fitting ones of plain linen. These 
can be boiled soft, and one’s design stamped 
upon them, and it will then be no trouble 
to obtain satisfactory results. 

A dainty little seattering of shamroc! 
makes the waist with gathered fronts very 
attractive. A fret-work line down the front, 
originally done in French-work, might be 
equally well carried out in buttonhole-stitch. 
So-called ribbon-stitch is one which is excel- 
lent in such cases as this. One makes this 
with two lines of buttonhole-stitches, the 
purl edge of each covering the outlines.. The 
stitches stretch across the band and are just 








THE SHAMROCK MOTIF ON A SIMPLE WAIST. 




















A SIMPLE GREEK KEY PATTERN. 


far enough apart to permit a stitch from the 
opposite side to fit in between. When prop- 
erly done it gives tse appearance of satin- 
stitch with an outlined margin. Two lines 
of narrow braid or a bias fold or tape could 
be used in place of embroidery on the fret- 
work lines. Double lines of soutache, or the 
little fancy-edged braid seen on children’s 
blouses, would doubtless be easier for the 
average woman to manage, for the proper 
mitring of the corners might prove difficult 
with the wider single band. 
Well-padded satin-stitch will give the best 
effect in embroidering the waist with Greek- 
key design, and its good effect will largely 
depend upon a well-preserved outline. Slight 
discrepancies may be covered by confining 
the satin-stitch with outlining, but one must 
not place too much dependence upon this. 
The previously mentioned ribbon-stitch is 
also practical for this design. Unless one 
wishes to have the tucks fastened tight to 
the waist, it will be better to embroider this 
waist before permanently stitching the tucks. 
They should be folded and basted for the 
stamping, however, so as to determine the 
positions for the various lines of keys. 
When the design runs on the edge of pleats, 
as in this waist, oftentimes it will be found 
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necessary to cut the stamping pattern in 
strips when adjusting it to different bust 


measures. 

Plain scalloping or variations may be pret- 
tily carried out on tucked waists, the shell 
being worked along the edge of the pleats, 
as shown in the last illustration. One can 
easily mark out such a waist without stamp- 
ing pattern, by tracing with a pencil around 
either thimble or button, the only difficulty 
being to keep the scallops of uniform depth, 
but if one will run a colored basting line 
to determine the depth and draw only as far 
as this line, then there should be no further 
trouble. In the illustration some of the scal- 
lops have elongated ends running into the 
space between the pleats, and joining on 
to little groups of dots and ovals. It will 

















SCROLLS AND DOTS ON A TUCKED WAIST. 


be easiest to first tuck the fronts for the 
waist and then stamp them, cutting the pat- 
tern, if necessary, as above suggested. 
Any of the above designs may be worked 
in self or contrasting tones, and in all cases 
the yokes may be omitted, as the stamped 
design is furnished extending to the shoulder 
line. The prices of the. perforated patterns 
will be found in the advertising pages. The 
shirtwaist patterns used are Nos. 747 and 
748, illustrated last month. 
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HOUSEWIFELY axiom is that a stale 
is, it should 
know that some 
housekeepers buy what are called “ 


bad egg—that 
used. I] 


egg is a 
never be 


cooking 


eggs,” which are, in plain English, those 
that are not fresh enough for table use, 
where their antiquated qualities would be 


detected. If not fit to 
they are too poor to be used with safety in 


eat by themselves, 


cakes, puddings, etc. When one can detect 
the “straw” taste or odor about an egg, 


one should avoid it. 

Physicians and dieticians now claim that 
and milk are very nearly perfect foods. 
In many illnesses they have superseded cod- 
liver oil, beef-iron-and-wine, and other tonics 
with which the invalid used to dose his oft- 
times protesting stomach. 

Perhaps every one does not know that the 
raw egg can be prepared so that it will have 
no disagreeable taste. Some persons take it 
in sherry, others have prejudices against 
this, and few persons would care to give it 
thus prepared to a child. Here, then, is 
what a trained nurse calls the “raw-oyster 
egg.” If directions are followed it will taste 
like the popular bivalve at its coldest and 
best state. 


eggs 


Have a small wineglass thoroughly chilled. 
Into the bottom drop three drops of vine- 
gar, on this put a pinch of salt and a dash 
of pepper, break the chilled egg carefully 
into the glass, add three more drops of vine- 
gar, another pinch of salt and another dash 
of pepper, turn up the glass and take the 
contents in one swallow. The only taste will 
be a slight one of vinegar, and one may have 
the suspicion that one has just “downed” 
a large raw oyster. 

Twentieth-century bacon-and-eggs.—F ry 
a dozen thin slices of bacon crisp, and set the 





pan of grease that has exuded from them 
at the side of the range while you chop the 
bacon fine. Have ready a thick tomato 
sauce—about a cupful—and stir into this 
the minced bacon and two minced green 
peppers which have been freed from seeds 


and membrane and parboiled. Spread rounds 








of buttered toast with this thick mixture, and 
place in the oven while you fry in the bacon 
fat left in the pan an slice. 
Transfer the fried eggs to toast, and serve. 

Stuffed eggs and walnuts—Boil eggs hard 
and throw into cold water to loosen the shells. 
Take off the shells, and cut the eggs in half, 
lengthwise. 


for each 


egg 


Remove the yolks and rub them 
smooth with enough salad oil to make into 
a paste, and add a half-teaspoonful of finely 
chopped or ground 

Season 


English-walnut 
for each egg. with salt and pepper 
and form the mixture into balls. Fit a ball 
into each halved white, and put all on the 
ice until thoroughly cold. lettuce 
leaves with a spoonful of mayonnaise dress- 


meats 


Serve on 


ing on each egg. 
Sliced eggs with and 
—Boil eight eggs hard, throw into cold water, 


cream olive sauce. 


and remove the shells. Cut the eggs into 
thick slices, roll each slice in cracker dust, 
then in beaten egg, then in cracker dust 


again, and set in the ice-chest until the coat- 
ing stiffens. Fry to a light brown. Trans- 
fer to a: heated platter and pour over the 
eggs a rich white into which have 
been stirred a dozen large olives, minced. 
Plain sweet This is a simple 
dessert. Allow more than there 
are persons to eat the omelette—that is, an 
egg for each person and one over. Beat the 
yolks and whites separately. Put into a 
good-sized cup a teaspoonful of sugar and 
one of flour for each egg, add a little salt, 
and fill the cup with milk, stirring 
until free from lumps. Melt in a large fry- 
ing-pan enough butter to cover the bottom 
thoroughly. Mix the prepared milk with the 
egg-yolks, beat well, then fold in the stiffened 
whites, and pour all into the hot butter in the 


sauce 


ome lette. 


one 


egg 


sweet 


pan. Sprinkle with powdered sugar, fry 
slowly, and as the omelette cooks roll it up 


vould a sheet of music. When done, 
transfer to a hot dish, pour over all a hot 


as you 


pudding-sauce flavored with vanilla, lemon, 
or other flavor, and serve immediately, 


cutting the omelette into thick slices with a 
sharp knife. 
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A STORY FOR 


OW, this is a story that was told one 
N night in the Big Deep Woods, where 

the Coon and the Possum and the Old 
Black Crow live together in three hollow 
branches of the Big Hollow Tree and invite 
their friends to visit them, sometimes, and 
entertain them in the big room down-stairs. 
It was told by Mr. Dog after he became 
friends with the Hollow Tree people, and 
when he was spending a week with them, 
once, along with Jack Rab- 
bit and Cock Robin and Mr. 
Turtle and Mr. Squirrel, 
and they were all having a 
jolly time together. The 
“Little Lady” heard the 
story from the “ Story- 
Teller” in the “ House of 
Low Ceilings and Wide 
Fireplaces,” which stands 
on the very border of the 
Biz Deep Woods itself. The 
Story - Teller generally 
smokes and looks into the 
fire when he tells a Hollow 
Tree Story, because the Hol- 
low Tree people always 
smoke and look into the fire 
when they tell their stories, 


and the Little Lady likes P ar 


everything to be always % ~~ 
“just the same,” and the “ SLIPPED IN 
stories must be always told 
just the same, too. If they are not, she stops 
the Story-Teller and sets him right. So 
now this is the story of what happened to 
Mr. Dog at the circus, just as the Story- 
Teller remembered it for the Little Lady. 
“Once upon a time,” said the Story-Teller, 
“when the Deep Woods people were all vis- 
iting in the Hollow Tree together they got 
to talking about menageries. It all began 
by Mr. Robin saying, when they were gath- 
ered around the fire, lighting their pipes, and 
getting ready for a nice cozy evening, that 
he didn’t suppose that there was a healthier, 
stronger collection than they were, anywhere 
outside of a menagerie. And every one said 
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that of course if Mr. Robin said it, it was 
because Mr. Robin knew so much about 
everything, and just how to express himself. 
Then all the Hollow Tree people smoked and 
looked into the fire, and thought, and shut 
their eyes, and maybe dozed a little, after 
their good supper. ; 
“Mr. Possum was the first one to say any- 
thing. He said he had been thinking of 
what Mr. Robin had said about them being 
outside of a menagerie, and 
that the more he thought 
of it, the more he believed 
he didn’t know what a 
menagerie was, unless it was 
a new name for a fine big 
supper, as that was the only 
thing he could think of that 
they were outside of, just 
now, and he said if that 
was what it was, and if he 
could get outside of two 
menageries, he thought lh 
would be twice as strong 
and twice as healthy, but 
that he didn’t believe he 
could do it.” 
‘No,” said the Little 


Lady, “ I know what a men- 


| agerie is.” 
e . - 
—= “Yes, but you see Mr. 


Possum didn’t, and some of 
the others didn’t, either. 
They all laughed at Mr. Possum, though, 
and Mr. Coon said that he had thought a 
menagerie might be something to wear that 
would make anybody who had it on very 
strong and healthy, and able to eat as much 
as Mr. Possum, and maybe more. 

“But Mr. Robin said it didn’t mean either 
of those things. He said he didn’t really 
know what it did mean, himself, but that 
it must be some kind of a place that had a 
great many large creatures in it, for he had 
heard his grandmother quite often call his 
grandfather the biggest goose outside of a 
menagerie, though Mr. Robin couldn’t re- 
member just what she had meant by it 


BEHIND HIM.” 
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“Mr. Rabbit said he thought the word 
‘menagerie sounded like some kind of a pic- 
nic, with swings and nice lively games; and 
Mr. Crow said that once when he was flying 
he passed over a place where there was a 
big sign that said ‘ Menagerie’ on it, and 
that there were some tents and a crowd of 
people and a great noise, but that he hadn’t 
seen anything that he could carry off with- 
out being noticed, so he didn’t stop. 

“Mr. Squirrel thought, from what Mr. 
Crow said, that it must be a place where 
there would be a lot of fine things to see, 
and Mr. Turtle said that he was a good deal 
over three hundred years old and had often 
heard of a menagerie, but that he had never 
seen one. He said he had always supposed 
that it was a nice pond of clear water, with 
a lot of happy turtles and fish and wild 
geese and duck and such things in it, and 
maybe some animals around it, all living 
happily together, and taken care of by Mr. 
Man, who brought them a great many good 
things to eat. He had always thought he 
would like to live in a menagerie, he said, 
but that nobody had ever invited him, and 
had never happened to come across one in 
his travels. 

“Mr. Dog hadn’t been saying anything all 
this time, but he knocked the ashes out of 
his pipe now, and filled it up fresh and 
lit it, and cleared his throat and began to 
talk. It made him smile, he said, to hear 
the different ways people thought of a thing 
they had never seen. He said that Mr. Tur- 
tle was the only one who came anywhere near 
to what a menagerie really was, though, of 
course, Mr. Crow had seen one, on the out- 
side. Then Mr. Dog said: 

“¢T know all about menageries, on the out- 
side and the inside too, for I have been to 
one. I went once with Mr. Man, though I 
wasn’t really invited to go. In fact, Mr. Man 
invited me to stay at home, and tried to 
slip off from me, but I watched which way 
he went and took long roundin’s on him and 
slipped in behind him when he went into 
the tent. He didn’t know for a while that 
I was there, and I wasn’t there so very long. 
But it was plenty long enough—a good deal 
longer than I’d ever stay again, unless I 
was tied. 

“*T never saw so many wild, fierce-looking 
creatures in my life as there were in that 
menagerie. They had a lot of cages full of 
them, and they had some outside of cages, 
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though I don’t know why they should ever 
leave any of those dangerous animals around 
where they could damage folks that happened 
to come in reach, as I did. Those animals 
outside didn’t look as wild and fieree as those 
in the cages, but they were. 

“*T kept in the crowd, close behind Mr. 
Man at first, and nobody knew I was there, 
but by and by he climbed into a seat to 
watch some people all dressed up in fancy 
clothes ride around a ring on horses, which 
I didn’t care much about, so I slipped away 
and went over to where there were some 
things that I wanted to take my time to and 
see quietly. 

“< There was an animal about my size and 
style tied over in one corner of the tent. 
behind a rope, with a sign in front of him 
which said, “ The Only Tame Hyena In The 
World.” He looked smiling and good-na- 
tured, and I went over to ask him some ques- 
tions. But that sign wasn’t true. He wasn’t 
the least bit tame, and I don’t think, now, 
that he was smiling: He grabbed me before 
I had a chance to say a word, and when I 
jerked loose, which I did right away, for I° 
didn’t want to stir up any fuss there, I left 
quite a nice piece of my ear with the tame 
Hyena, and tripped backward over the rope 
and rolled right in front of a creature about 
as big as a house that they called an Ele- 
phant, who must have been tamed by the 
same man, for he grabbed me with a kind 
of a tail that grew on the end of his nose— 
a thing a good deal like Mr. Possum’s tail, 
only about a million times as big—and I 
could hear my ribs crack as he waved me up 
and down. 

““QOf course, as I say, I didn’t want to 
stir up any fuss, but I couldn’t keep silent 
under such treatment as that, and I called 
right out to Mr. Man where he sat looking 
at the fancy people riding, and I told him 
that I had had enough of the show, and if 
he wanted to take any of me home he ought 
not to delay much but come over that way 
and see if he couldn’t get the tame Elephant 
to practice that performance on the Hyena 
or the next dog, because I had had plenty 
and was willing to go home just as I° was, 
all in one piece, even if not very lively. 

“¢Mr. Man came, too, and so did a lot of 
the others. They seemed to think that I 
was more to look at than those riding peo- 
ple; and some of them laughed, though what 
there was happening that was funny I have 
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THEN MR. DOG KNOCKED THE 


not been able to guess to this day. I kept 
right on telling Mr. Man what I wanted him 
to do, and maybe I made a good deal of 
noise, for it seemed to stir up those other 
animals. There was a cage full of lions 
that started the most awful roaring you can 
think of, and a lot of crazy-looking things 
they called monkeys that screeched and howl- 
ed and swung back and forth in rings, and 
held on to the bars of their cages, and all 





“HE LOOKED SMILING AND GOOD NATURED.” 





e 





ASHES OUT OF HIS PIPE AGAIN. 


the others joined in, until I couldn’t tell 
whether I was still saying anything or not. 
I suppose they were all jealous of the Ele- 
phant because of the fun he was having, and 
howling to be let out so that they could get 
hold of me too. 

“* Well, you never heard of such a time. 
It nearly broke up the show. Everybody 
ran over to look, and even the riding people 
stopped their horses to enjoy it, too. If it 
only hadn’t been so dangerous and unpleas- 
ant I should have been proud of the way they 
came to see me perform. 

“< But Mr.' Man didn’t seem to like it 
very much. I heard him tell somebody as 
loud as he could that I would be killed, 
and that I was the best dog he ever had, and 
that if I was killed he’d sue the show. That 
made me proud, too, but I wished he wouldn’t 
wait to sue the show, but would do something 
right away, and just then a man with a fancy 
dress on and a stick with a sharp iron hook 
on it came running up and said something 
[ didn’t understand, and hit the Elephant 
with the hook end of the stick, and the Ele- 
phant gave me an extra big swing and crack, 
and flung me half-way across the tent, where 
I landed on a bunch of hay right in front 
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MR. DOG 
of a long-necked thing called a Camel—an- 
other terrible tame creature, who had me 
about half eaten up, I should think, before 
Mr. Man could get over there. 

“When Mr. Man did get hold of me, he 
said that I’d better take what was left of me 
home, for they were going to feed the ani- 
mals pretty soon, and that I would likely get 
mixed up with the bill of fare. After that 
he took me to the entrance and pushed me 
outside, and I heard all those fierce creatures 





in the cages growl and roar, louder than 
ever, as if they had expected to sample me 
and were sorry to see me go. 

“*That’s what a menagerie is—it’s a place 
where they have all kinds of animals and 
things in the world, for show, and a 
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said one thing and one said another about 
being in a menagerie or out of it, and every 
one thought it would be a terrible thing to 
be shut up in a cage, except Mr. Possum, 
who said he wouldn’t mind it if they would 
let him sleep enough and give him all he 
could eat, but that a cage without those 
things would be lonesome enough. 

“Then Mr. Coon said that a little ad- 
venture had happened to him, once, which 
he had never mentioned before, because he 
had never known before just what to make 
of it, but he knew now, he said, that he 
had come very near getting into a menag- 
erie, and he would tell them just what hap- 
pened.” 





good many birds, and maybe turtles, too, 
but they don’t have any fine clear pond. 
They have just a big tent, like the one 
Mr. Crow saw, with a lot of cages in- 
side. They keep most of the animals 
in cages, and they ought to keep them 
[ all there, and I don’t think they. feed 
them very much, nor the best things, or 
they wouldn’t look so fierce and hungry. 
They just keep them for Mr. Man 
and his friends to look at and talk 
about, and if Mr. Turtle will take my 
advice he will keep out of a menagerie 
and live in the Wide Blue Water where 
he was born. I wouldn’t have gone 
there again unless I had been tied and 
dragged there,.or unless they had put 
those tame animals into cages with the 
others. No doubt there are some very 
fine strong animals in a menagerie, but 
they wouldn’t be there if they could help 
it, and if anybody ever invites any of you 
to join a menagerie, don’t do it.’ 

“Then Mr. Dog knocked the ashes out 
of his pipe again, and all the other Deep 
Wood people knocked the ashes out of their 
pipes, too, and filled them up fresh, and one 






































THE PANTRY IN THE HOLLOW TREE. 


The Story-Teller looked ‘down at the 
quiet figure in his lap. The Little Lady’s 
head was nestled close to his shoulder and 
her eyes were straining very hard to keep 
open. 


“T think we will save Mr. Coon’s story 
till another night,” he said. 
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" MAN who earns six dollars a week need not support his wife. The 
woman has chosen to ally herself with him; let her work for her own 
living.” 


This decision was recently rendered in a court 
in New York City in the case of a woman who 
The Business Side had appeared charging her husband with aban- 

of Matrimony doning her a few months previous, because, so he 
said, his earnings were not enough to support 
a household; they were barely sufficient to support himself. A few days later, 
another judge, in the same court, in a similar case rendered the following 
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decision : 

“T hold that a man who earns only six dollars a week, if he marries, runs 
the risk of being sent to jail if he does not support his wife, providing he 
is brought before me, and I would send you [the husband] to jail, only I 
believe it is your duty and not that of the city of New York to support your 
wife. I will therefore suspend your sentence, that you may do it. I under- 
stand that you earn more than six dollars a week and I order you to pay 
your wife eight dollars weekly.” 

These opposing decisions of eminent jurists state the pro and con of a ques- 
tion which women cannot do better than to study in all its aspects. They 
disclose in a definite manner the truth that marriage means something be- 
sides love; it means business, the business of sustaining a family. If the 


ELBE 


ae 


& principle implied in the ruling of the one judge is binding, that a man must 
4 work to the extreme limit of his endurance and give all he earns to his wife, 
i this may or may not work out justice to the man. What is to hinder the 

wife from misusing the man’s money? What work is she supposed to be 
Cy doing and who has the profits of that ?—or is she supposed to be doing noth- 
Pe ing at all? 


In effect, being married has a decided, important, if negative, bearing 
upon a woman’s work. The judge who bade the wife go out and earn her 
living seemed to forget that, under the law, a wife is cut off from every op- 
portunity to work that does not happen to be where the husband chooses to 
live. She might get a paying situation, and if the husband chose to move 
anywhere under the sun, she must follow him or he has grounds for a divorce. 
Moreover, if she have children, her wage-earning is again interrupted, if it 
is not thereby made wholly impossible. Manifestly, it is an exceedingly com- 
plex and difficult problem which the New York jurists have laid bare. The 
second decision, furthermore, discloses how intimately this problem involves 
the common weal. In the second case, the judge did not send the deserting 
husband to jail, because then the municipality would have to support his 
wife and him—that is to say, and this is with all due regard for the sacred 
character of the marriage tie and for the holy part love plays, unless men and 
women will consider marriage as a business proposition, our jails, poorhouses, 
orphan asylums, and divorce lawyers will reap the benefit, while the people 
at large must pay the cost. 
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WITH THE EDITOR 


“ UCH as I loath factory life,” says an English factory girl, “ it’s scores 

above the kitchen. In factories, at any rate, women meet ‘with their 
kind and have intercourse with many varieties of human nature. But chained 
up in the kitchen, with tether just long enough 
to reach the stockings to be mended and no 
longer, their lives are bare and starved as the 
picked bones that they put in the pots.” 

The truth of this statement is not seldom set 
forth to explain the servant question. How about its bearing on the in- 
dustrial situation of wives? The servant is always free to change her place 
and her occupation. The mistress is not. 

It has frequently been pointed out that a cure for the evils which the 
American servant question indicates is to industrialize housework, which 
means to treat housework as work in the factory is treated—organize, special- 
ize, value, and capitalize it—detach it from sentiment, and let the fact appear 
that it is plain work, in spite of being done by women within the sacred 
precincts of the home. This is generally understood, however, as applying to 
the work of servants, but why not industrialize the work of wives? American 
farmers have found a way to organize—why not a Union of Farmers’ Wives ? 

What a tale could the deserted farms of New England and of New York 
State tell of wives who have been worked to death and bored to death! Who 
knows which is the more to account for the fact that a majority of the 
women inmates of our State insane asylums are farmers’ wives the over- 
strain of their labor or the everlasting lonesomeness, the eternal boredom 
of it? Can you fancy the destitution of thousands of these women on the 
Western prairies? It is our proud boast, our ever-ready excuse for all our 
shortcomings as a people, that we are a young nation. True indeed, and 
what tragedies the fact works out for women who are toiling at the lonely, 
lonely task of bringing up families on American farms! 





Women on 
American Farms 














INDNESS is a natural thing in many relations. Most men and women 
are normally kind to their families, their friends, and their next-door 
neighbors. But there is a great need in every community for those who 
will endeavor daily to show what the old Hebrew 
chroniclers call “the kindness of God” to those 
“The Kindness be outside this limited circle. The “kindness of 
of God God,” translated into common English to-day, 
means kindness that is larger than the natural 
and more far-reaching—kindness that looks for no return, that is even 
given against odds, if need be. It is kindness, not of man, not easy-going, 
but divine and difficult. Yet it has its daily opportunities, for every day 
brings divine things, if they are but recognized. 

All enemies come under the kindness of God, all outcasts, all people 
who disappoint or worry one. It reaches out from the home in every di- 
rection. It cannot be confined or limited, because it is divine. And it 
brings with it, in its every exercise, strength and peace and usefulness. It 
grows with using, and character grows with it. To men and women who 
are joyless, sad, discouraged, the kindness of God is the way out to happier 
living—a way which has never yet failed any human soul. 
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THE EXPLANATION: Mr Forses IRVING AND HIS TALENTED WIFE ARE REALLY MERELY RE- 


HEARSING A NEW ONE-ACT PLAY ENTITLED, “ A FAMILY JAR.” } 
HIS VARIETY THEIR SCHEME 
“A friend in need, was he?” Mrs. KNICKER: How do you induce your cook 


“ Yes—always trying to borrow five dollars.” to stay? 
Mrs. Bocker: We give her an engagement 
ring that has to be returned. 
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MRS. CAT (nervously): I WoOULDN’T THINK “ UNDERSTAND, WILLIE, YOU ARE NOT TO GO 


OF INQUIRING ABOUT RENTING THAT HOUSE, NEAR THE WATER, EVEN IF IT IS FROZEN TO THE 
THOMAS—IT LOOKS DECIDEDLY UNHEALTHFUL! BOTTOM.” 
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PROVING THAT POLITENESS REALLY PAYS 


THE DANGER NOT A UNIT 
Her Morner (sobbing): Dear, dear! It’s THe Lover: I love the true, the good, the 
seven o’clock, and Ethel hasn’t come in yet. beautiful. 
Her Farner: Well, there’s nothing strange THe Cynic: Three girls? 


about that, is there? She often doesn’t get in 
from her teas and junketings until seven. 

Her Moruer: I know. I know. But she’s 
very stout, and this morning’s paper said a girl 
might better commit suicide than have hips. 





THE CUSTOMER (after a long argument): 
WELL, I DON’T CARE. YOU CAN’T MAKE ME BE- 
LIEVE THAT THAT LITTLE BIT OF ICE WEIGHS 
TWENTY-FIVE POUNDS. 

“ MorHER, YOU KNEW I LIKED CANDY. WHY ICEMAN: It DON’T NOW; BUT IT DID BEFORE 
DIDN’T YOU MARRY A CONFECTIONER?” YOU STARTED KICKIN’ ABOUT IT. 














THE POET BRINGS HER 








HIS SUGGESTION 
ToMMIE was about to have a children’s party. 
“Mother,” he said, thoughtfully, “ it won’t look 
well for me to be stuffing myself when those other 
kids are here. How will it be if I eat my share 
before they come?” 


PREPARED 

BripceT: Mrs. Borem is down-stairs. 
come to call on ye. 

Mistress: Tell her Ill be right down—and, 
Bridget, just run down to the druggist’s and get 
me ten grains of phenacetin. 

Bripcet: Does yer poor head ache, mum? 

Mistress: No—but it will when she’s gone. 


She’s 
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THE DAY OF THE DINNER-PARTY—‘ THERE’S NO 
USE TALKIN’. O1'M GOIN’ TO L’AVE.” 
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ROSE ON HER BIRTHDAY 
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THE SQUIRREL: Ir you TWo pDoN’T 
AWAY FROM MY FRONT DOOR, I WON’T BE ABLE TO 
GET MY WINTER NUTS IN! 


IMPERFECT PHILANTHROPY 


Knicker: Did your father give you an auto? 
Bocker: Yes, but he didn’t endow it. 
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What the Suffragists Are Doing 


By Ida Busted Barper 

















A knowledge of the great movement for woman suffrage now going forward is a 
necessity for those who would be well informed on current events; whether one ap- 
proves of it or not, an understanding of it is an essential of general culture.— 


CHARLES ZUEBLIN. 


The Coming London Congress 

HE attention of those who are interested 
¥ in woman suffrage is now concentrated 

on the congress of the International Al- 
liance, which will meet in London, April 26th- 
May 3d. This body, it will be remembered, 
had its inception in the United States, at Wash- 
ington, in 1902, under the supervision of Miss 
Susan B. Anthony and Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt, and completed its organization in Berlin 
at the time of the famous International Coun- 
cil meeting in 1904. The former was elected 
honorary president, the latter president, for a 
term of five years, by unanimous vote, and it 
was to this country that the delegates also 
turned fer the corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
Rachel Foster Avery. At the earnest request 
of the Danish women a mid-term Congress was 
held in Copenhagen in 1906; and at that of the 
Dutch women, another took place in Amsterdam 
in 1908. It was intended to convene the Quin- 
quennial in New York this year, but the appeals 
of the Englishwomen that it should come to 
them at this critical point in their struggle 
caused the United States to relinquish its claim 
cheerfully and pledge the fullest co-operation 
toward success. Mrs. Chapman Catt went to 
London the middle of February to join Mrs. 
Millicent Garrett Fawcett, president for the past 
twenty-five years of the British National Society 
for Women’s Suffrage, in the preparation for 
what will undoubtedly be the greatest suffrage 
convention ever held. Delegates from seven coun- 
tries took part in the Berlin meeting; from 
twelve in that of Denmark; from sixteen in that 
of the Netherlands, and the number will be 
still larger this year, as the movement for the 
enfranchisement of women is spreading through- 
out the world. 

The London Congress will be held strictly 
under the auspices of its old suffrage association 
which has been in existence forty years, but it 
has aecepted the invitation of the Women’s 
Social and Political Union, known as the “ suf- 
fragettes.” to join with them in a mass-meeting, 
April 29th, at Albert Hall, which has the largest 
auditorium in London, seating 10,000 people. 
It would be worth a trip abroad to attend this 
session alone. During 1908 this organization 
held 6,000 meetings, contested eighteen by-elec- 
tions, and raised nearly $100,000 for its work. 
Its headquarters occupy seventeen rooms in Lon- 
don, with branch headquarters in many of the 


large cities; it publishes 215,000 copies weekly ~ 
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of its ably edited paper, Votes for Women, and 
126 of its members served time in prison, their 
aggregate sentences amounting to over fourteen 
years. While its president, Mrs. Pankhurst, and 
her gifted daughter Christabel were serving 
their last, sentence, a short time ago, the mem- 
bers of the union, followed by thousands of 
people, with bands playing, each Saturday after- 
noon marched three times around Holloway Gaol 
singing inspiring songs that penetrated its thick 
walls and reached the ears of the courageous 
prisoners. 

A third association, which separated from 
the union, is headed by Mrs. Despard and Mrs. 
Billington Grieg, has thousands of ‘members, 
does a vast amount of work, and publishes 
a paper called The Hour and the Woman. The 
original society also issues a weekly paper, The 
Women’s Franchise. The day before the open- 
ing of the present session of Parliament its 
members crowded Westminster Abbey to pray for 
action by that body which should be favorable 
to woman’s enfranchisement. Mrs. Chapman 
Catt indeed spoke tryly in saying that, when the 
suffrage is won in Great Britain, opinion 
throughout the world will be divided as to 
whether this was due to the conservative or the 
militant methods; and that the English suf- 
frage campaign will pass into history as one of 
the most remarkable of epoch-making events. 

The London Daily Chronicle says: “It is 
highly probable that the question of woman 
suffrage will be submitted to the country at the 
next general election and in that case it will 
dwarf all other issues, even free trade.” The 
Secretary of War, Mr. Haldene, said at a re 
cent public meeting that the time was coming 
very close when it would be impossible to with- 
hold the suffrage from women. The despatches 
report Premier Asquith “at his wits’ end to 
know how to deal with the situation,” and the 
members of Parliament as “badgered to death 
by both men and women.” There is only one 
way to deal with it and stop the “ badgering,” 
for the fight is now on in Great Britain, and 
it is only a question of how long the government 
ean hold out. The women will never surrender. 


Woman Suffrage in Other Countries 

The international president, Mrs. Chapman 
Catt, will take time before the London meeting 
to go to the assistance of the women of Hungary, 
and under the auspices of their association 
will deliver a number of addresses in various 
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cities there and also in Austria. The women 
of the latter country are not allowed to form 
suffrage societies, but they evade the law by 
calling them committees, and there is a strong 
and well-organized effort for the franchise, not 
only in Vienna, but in other places. This is 
especially the case in Bohemia. The women of 
Hungary have a large and active organization 
and at all public meetings they find the people 
with them in their demand for the suffrage, but 
the political leaders are strongly opposed. About 
one hundred and fifty members of Parliament 
have declared their intention of forming a League 
for Woman Suffrage; its president is with them, 
and Minister Kossuth. To protest against the 
exclusion of women from the new electoral 
reform bill, twenty-seven meetings of women 
and 


were held in Budapest in one evening, 
eighty telegrams of protest were sent to the 
Ministry. 

Although women have been allowed by the 


German government to organize suffrage soci- 
eties only since last May, they have already 
been formed in all parts of the Empire with hun- 
dreds of members. Women in Germany unite 
with political parties to a large extent, but their 
leaders give the assurance that no matter in 
how great numbers they may join men’s or- 
ganizations they “have all one paramount aim 
which they place before any party politics—the 
enfranchisement of women.” 

The first Woman’s Congress has recently been 
held in Russia, after ten years’ effort on the 
part of the publie-spirited women of high charac- 
ter to get permission. This was finally obtained 
with many restrictions, among these that they 
should not form a council of women, such as 
exists in nearly every country in Europe, and 
should not diseuss political rights for women 
at any public session. It was done, however, 
at semi-private sectional meetings, and the suf- 
frage was demanded by practically all of the 
800 delegates present. While the political status 
of men is in so disorganized a condition the 
women cannot hope for enfranchisement, but 
this would have been provided for by the first 
Duma if it had been allowed to finish its session. 
All women in the Grand Duchy of Finland have 
the suffrage. An active organization to secure 
it exists in Poland. A vote has been given to 
Armenian women in all matters concerning the 


Chureh, which is the local governing power. 
Even the Mussulman women of eastern Russia 


have appealed to the Duma for more rights. 

The women of the Young Turks’ party have 
asked for reeognition. Other Turkish 
have begged for assistance in organizing from 
the International Council of Women, while those 
of Bulgaria and Greece have united with this 
great association which stands officially for wom- 
an suffrage. 

The first Woman’s Congress ever held in Italy 
has demanded the franchise, and an active soci- 
ety, containing a number of members of Parlia- 
ment, is working to obtain it. 

The women of the Swiss republic have awak- 
ened to the fact that they have fewer rights 
than those of any monarchy in civilized Europe, 


and have organized several suffrage societies 
with the cordial assistance of members of Par- 


Jiament and professors in the universities. 


women . 
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“The French Chamber of Deputies has a Com- 
mittee on the Rights of Women and, through the 
appeals of the suffrage societies, laws have re 
cently been obtained giving much-needed rights 
to wives, mothers, and women in business. The 
last named since 1901 have had a vote for what 
is called a Tribunal of Commerce, a court to 
settle trade disputes, and now for the first -time 
a woman has been elected judge of this court 
in Paris. The Council of Women, with about 
75,000 members, stands for woman suffrage. 

In the Spanish Parliament the committee pre- 
paring the new municipal administration bill 
has adopted a clause giving to women in villages. 
who are the heads of families, a vote for mayor 
and councilmen. During the last session of the 
Parliament a bill for general woman suffrage 
was presented and ably advocated. 

The Parliament of Belgium, by a vote of 62 
to 29, has just given to women the right to 


vote for members of the Courts of Trade (to 
settle questions between employers and em 
ployees), and to be elected to them, and pro 


vided, also, that a certain proportion of thei: 
members must be women. 

In the Netherlands the National Suffrage As 
sociation has increased from 3,500 to 5,400 mem 
bers, and from 28 branches to 48, as a result of 
the meeting of the International Alliance there 
last summer. During a recent discussion in 
Parliament on the revision of the constitution, 
the leaders of four political parties declared 
strongly for including in it the enfranchisement 
of women. This will undoubtedly be done be 
fore the next election. 

In March the women of Denmark will for the 
first time exercise the municipal suffrage that 
was conferred on them by the Parliament last 
year. They will vote for mayors, councilmen, 
all city officers, and members of various boards. 
Some of these boards are required to include a 
proportion of women. All classes are preparing 
to vote, even those who were most violent] 
opposed to having the suffrage thrust upon them 
In Iceland, which is a colony of Denmark, but 


with its own Parliament, women have the mu 
nicipal franchise and the right to be elected 
to all the offices for which they can vote. Four 
of the eleven members of the town council of 
Reykjavik, the capital, are women. The Parlia 


ment has promised the complete suffrage in a 
short time. 

While this is being written the despatches 
announce that a bill has passed both chambers 
of the Swedish Parliament providing for uni 
versal suffrage and that “all inhabitants over 
twenty-four years of age are now entitled to 
vote.” On the face of it this certainly seems 
to include women, but “universal suffrage” is 
so often used when only “ suffrage for all men” 
is meant that further information is necessary. 
Heretofore only a small portion of Swedish 
men have been electors. The women are splen- 
didly organized and have done heroic work to 
obtain the franchise. The old King was favor- 
able, but said they must wait until it was more 
widely extended to men; the new King was re- 
ported to be not so friendly. There has been n 
news indicating any change in the situation and 
it hardly seems possible that the new law in- 
cludes women. 
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In Norway women have had, since 1901, mu- 
nicipal suffrage, with a slight property qualifi- 
cation, and the right to serve on city councils, 


to which a number have been elected. In 1907 
this was inereased to the full suffrage with the 
right to be elected to all offices, even the Par- 


liamentary¥. Now the government has recom- 
mended to the Parliament to abolish the tax- 


paying qualifications and give the franchise to 
women on exactly the same terms as men now 
have it, and this will undoubtedly be done be- 
fore the next elections in 1910. 


Throughout the World 
The facts cited above show how great is the 
toward the enfranchisement of women 


progress 


in Europe. Australia and New Zealand were 
referred to last month. In South Africa the 


Boers are very desirous of giving suffrage to 
women, but the English are strongly opposed, 
as there are comparatively few women of their 
race in that country. Olive Schreiner, the noted 
author, an ardent advocate, writes that, not- 
withstanding this opposition, she expects to see 
South-African women enfranchised within a few 
vears. Municipal suffrage has been granted to 
the women of Natal. 


One can searcely help smiling to read that 
Siam has recently passed a law giving a frag- 
mentary vote to women, and that there are 
signs of a revolt among the women of Persia 
unless they receive more recognition. If space 
permitted, much interesting information might 


be given as to the improvement in laws which 


is being slowly seeured by those whose direct 
and principal aim is for the suffrage. It must 


be said that, judging from all the reports ob- 
tainable, there seems to be less progress in Can- 
ada than in any country of modern ideas. Prob- 
ably the congress of the great International 
Council of Women which will be held in Toron- 
to next June will have a vivifying effect. Even 
in Cuba a Woman Suffrage Association has been 
formed. Perhaps those women’s clubs in Pana- 
ma that we read so much about may develop 
into something of this kind when the question 
becomes acute down there. It is now being agi- 
tated in Hawaii, but the Congress of the United 
States was careful to take away from the Legis- 
lature of those islands the power to confer the 
suffrage on their women. It also arbitrarily 
enfranchised the men of the Philippine Islands 
and shut out the women, although Mr. Taft, 
when he was their Governor, their present Gov- 
ernor Smith, the Archbishop Nozaleda, and oth- 
ers of prominence declared that the women were 
far more capable of voting and of governing 
than the men. At the first meeting of their 
Legislature last vear a bill for woman suffrage 
was presented, but the Filipino women will now 
find that for the first time they have been placed 
in the legal power of Filipino men. 


The situation in the United States grows 
more interesting day by day. The principal 
centres just now are New York and Chicago. 


Mention was made in the February ‘Bazar of 
the struggle that is going on in the latter city 
to secure a clause in the new charter which 
will give women a voice in all municipal affairs. 


SUFFRAGISTS 
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In 1907 the chairman of its Franchise Com- 
mittee gave the casting vote against allowing 


the question to go before the commission it 
self; this year he himself introduced the 
lution for it in the committee, which reported 
favorably on it gnd sent it to the commission. 
It will probably be decided before this number 
of the Bazar is read. One hundred thousand 
women, representing the leading organizations of 
the city—educational, religious, philanthropic— 
all that stands for the highest interests of the 
community, have petitioned for this clause. Jane 


reso- 


Addams, Marion Talbot (dean of women in Chi- 
eago University), Mrs, Henrotin (former presi- 


dent of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs), Judge Catharine Waugh MeCulloch, and 
many others of the city’s most prominent women 


have conducted a brilliant campaign. A Men’s 
League has been formed to assist them. Mass 


meetings have been held, everything possible has 
been done to create a public sentiment that will 
compel this commission to put suffrage for wom 
en in the new charter for this notoriously mis 
governed city. What a revolution could be 
complished if the women of Chicago could have 
a voice in its administration! Why do the 
men object? 

In New York at the present moment the suf 
fragists are preparing to go to Albany to present 
their case to the Judiciary Committees of the 
Legislature and ask to have their question sub- 
mitted to the voters. 

In New York City a meeting attended by sev- 
eral thousand men and women was held in 
Cooper Union under the auspices of the Peo 
ple’s Institute and the Self-Supporting Women’s 
Suffrage League, addressed by Prof. Charles 


ac- 


Zueblin. The papers said truly that “ society 
and federated labor joined hands,” for on thie 
platform were representatives of New York’s 
“400” -and the presidents of the Central Fed- 


erated Labor Union, the Brooklyn Labor Union, 
the Women’s Trades- Unions Leagues, Jolin 
Mitchell, and other labor leaders: the Socialists 
represented by Mr. and Mrs. Wilshire; profess- 
ors from Columbia and New York universities, 
and seores of others: showing in the most con- 


vincing manner the universality of the movement 
for woman suffrage. 

The same week the Anti-Suffrage Society of 
New York held a public meeting in Berkeley 
Theatre, with no one on the platform but the 
speaker, Frederick Wood, widely advertised to 
give the actual results of woman suffrage in the 
four States where it exists. When he began 
there were forty-four. persons present, later the 
number was increased to sixty-six, but at no 
time did it reach one hundred, including the re- 
porters. 


With the departure of Mrs. Chapman Catt 
for London, the work of the Suffrage Petition 
Committee has been removed from New York to 
the headquarters in Washington, 1823 K Street. 
During the less than three months that it has 
been at work 100,000 petitions to Congress, with 
space for 2,000,000 names, have been carefully 


placed, most of them in answer to requests. It 
is expected that they will be ready to present 
to the next Congress when it meets in December. 








ica. Therefore, the position of the wom- 

an who does not want to vote is exactly 
as much entitled to be considered as that of the 
woman who does want to,vote. Higher edu- 
cation for women is not a universal question. 
One woman can go to college, and another stay 
at home, without conflicting in the least with 
each other. So with the professions for women, 
or the opening of every avenue of work to 
women—they are all questions that are largely 
individual. No organized movement has ever 
been made by intelligent women against these 
things. But the suffrage movement is abso- 
lutely different. It proposes to give the vote 
to every woman in America, whether she wants 
it or not, or whetber she believes in it or not. 
Now, there happen to be thousands of intelli- 
gent and influential women who disagree en- 
tirely with the suffragists and suffragettes— 
women who in the kingdom of home, the realm 
of social power, the avenues of literature, in- 
dustry, and public affairs, have thought out the 
problem from varying sides, and come to the 
conclusion that it would be of no benefit to 
women to cast a ballot. These are the women 
who are found in the anti-suffrage movement, 
and whose position is entitled to exactly as much 
respect and attention as Miss Shaw’s and Mrs. 
Catt’s. These women, in various States in the 
Union, have formed themselves into organized 
associations or committees; and wherever a 
State is being besieged by the suffragists, the 
anti-suffragists come to the rescue as far as 
they are able; and although (being for the most 
part quietly busy about other things) they 
have no powerful national organization or 
trained professional speakers and workers, they 
have, nevertheless, accomplished a great deal. 


G ice The is a universal affair in Amer- 


When the Anti-Suffrage Movement Started 

The woman-suffrage movement is over sixty 
vears old. It started in that year of social 
unrest, 1848, when political equality was the 
darling dream of social ethics in awakened Eu- 
rope. In America, however, where political 
equality already existed as far as men were con- 
cerned, and was found not to bring the millen- 
nium, the doctrine was not so alluring. How- 
ever, the appeals of the suffragists, especially 
in the chivalrous. West, were finally listened 
to, and Wyoming, in 1869; Colorado, in 1893 
(under the Populists); Utah, in 1896 (under 
the Mormons); and Idaho, in 1896—became 
woman-suffrage States. In none of these States 
were the majority of the women asked whether 
they wanted it. It was assumed that they did. 
But in the East the women who did not want 
the vote took alarm. Were they, through a mis- 
taken chivalry, to be burdened with the ballot? 
In Massachusetts and New York, State associ- 
ations of women, opposed to the farther exten- 
sion of the suffrage, were formed in 1895, and a 
third association was soon afterward formed -in 
Tilinois. These three associations, enrolling 
thousands of women. have done steady, quiet 
work. It is a significant fact that although vie- 
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tory, at that time, seemed just ready to perch 
on the suffragist banners, three States having 
been joined in three years, yet, since 1896, no 
other State has adopted equal suffrage. The 
last ten years have seen one hundred and fifty- 
five (155) defeats for woman suffrage, 1908 es- 
pecially having witnessed an unequalled number 
of failures to enact even limited suffrage. Mas- 
sachusetts, in 1895, made an interesting experi- 
ment by submitting the question of municipal 
suffrage for women, in a test way, to all its 
qualified school voters, both men and wemen, in 
a referendum vote. The result was overwhelm 
ingly against it, almost no women taking the 
trouble to vote at all. Since this time Massa- 
chusetts, which leads in edueation and oppor- 
tunity for women in all other lines. has de- 
feated equal suffrage by increasing majorities in 
every legislature. California was besieged by 
the suffrage army in 1896, but “a silent cam- 
paign” was made by the anti-suffragists, and 
defeat followed. Oregon. has had three hot and 
heavy campaigns, in 1900, 1906, and 1908; but 
the anti-suffragists organized promptly in 1899, 
and the measures have been defeated by larger 
majorities each time. lowa had a determined 
fight of it in 1898, but a small committee of 
able women did valiant service, and the battle 
was decided against equal suffrage in that year, 
and again in 1899, in 1900, 1902, 1904, 1906, and 
1907. The main battle-ground has now shifted 
to New York, where the next vear or two will 
be a period of hard fighting. In each State the 
full strength of the National Suffrage Organiza- 
tion has been met by small State committees 
and associations of women untrained in such 
efforts. 


Who are the Anti-Suffragists ? 


It can hardly be claimed that such women as 
Ida Tarbell and Mrs. Grover Cleveland know 
nothing about public affairs, in resisting suf- 
frage argument; or that Kate Douglas Wiggin, 
Adeline Knapp, Mrs. Schuyler van Renssalaer, 
Margaret Deland, Octave Thanet, and Jean- 
nette Gilder do not understand the situation: 
or that the presidents of four of our principal 
colleges for women are prejudiced against the 
progress of the sex; or that Mrs. Arthur M. 


“Dodge (head of the National Day Nursery Asso- 


ciation), Miss Annie Damer (head of the Na- 
tional Nurses’ Association Alumnew), Mrs. Fran- 
cis P. Kinnicutt (of the New York State Board 
for the care of the Insane), and Mrs. Dimies T. 
Denison (ex-President of the National Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs) are not interested in 
the betterment alike of the State and of women 
in all classes and_ conditions. In England, 
where the anti-suffrage movement is now most 
active, such women as Mrs. Humphry Ward, 
Mrs. George Cornwallis West (Lady Randolph 
Churchill), the Countess of Jersey, Mrs. Max 
Muller, Mrs. Frederic Harrison, Lady Acland, 
Miss Beatrice Chamberlain, the Mayoress of 
Plymouth, and the Countess of Ilchester have 
organized a score of local associations. with 
37,000 women behind them. 
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Boil Postum 


Thoroughly ! 


Insist on having it black and rich as Mocha. 
It’s easy to follow directions on package. Have it right! 


Then it has the dark, seal-brown coffee color, which changes to golden- 
brown when cream is added, and a de- 


licious flavour similar to mild, high- 


grade Java. 


How Postum is Made. 


CLEAN, WHOLE WHEAT 


is separated into kernel and outer—or 
bran-coat ; the first containing the tis- 
sue-making and energy-storing elements 
—the second, ‘‘vital’’ phosphates for 
rebuilding tissue-cells. The kernel is 


SKILFULLY ROASTED 


to a degree that develops an aroma sim- 
ilar to Java coffee (but without coffee or 
any drug-like substance); hence the de- 
licious flavour of Postum, which has led 
many to think they were drinking 
coffee. The.roasted kernels are then 


COOLED. AND GROUND. 


The roasting has changed the starch into 
dextrin and dextrose, which form “ solu- 
ble carbohydrates "’ (energy-making ma- 
terial), and the proteids (tissue-forming 
elements) are also made soluble and 
quickly absorbed by the system. Next 


THE BRAN-COAT 


is mixed with molasses, roasted and ground separately, then blended with 
; the other part of the wheat to form the perfected product—Postum. 
Relief from coffee ails when Postum is used instead is a matter of history. 


“There’s a Reason”’ for 


POSTUM 








Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 
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twelve members has 


Our 
chosen for the winter’s work a study of Austria, 
Will you be kind enough to suggest books that 


literary club of 


will be helpful, in history, fiction, biography, 
travel; or anything that will help us to get a 
clear and comprehensive idea of the country 
and the people? Thank you for the help I know 
we will receive-—Mrs. A. M. P. 

What an interésting winter your club will have 
in the study of Austria! and you are very wise 
to gain your knowledge of the country through 
the sources of history, fiction, biography, and 
travel. You have a large field in which to wan- 
der, but a most delightful one, and the following 
list of books will aid you in your journeyings. 
Let us take first the history. The most im- 
portant book will be Austria, by Sidney Whit- 
man, in The Story of the Nations series. The 
Institutions of Austria, by J. P. Coldstream, is 
a small, compact, and most excellent book. 
Statesmen’s Year-Book, under the subject “ Aus- 
tria,” will give you present-day information. 

The magazine articles are “ The Réle of Aus- 
tria in European Diplomacy,” North American 
Review, vol. 183, p. 1229. “ Hapsburg Romance,” 
Munsey, vol. 27; p..113. This is a most gossipy, 
interesting account of members of the royal 
household. Under fiction you will have a wide 
choice in the books of Maurus Jokai. Some 
notable ones are Eyes Like the Sea (this is said 


to be autobiographical), Black Diamonds, The 
Green Book, St. Peter’s Umbrella. Another 
writer 1s P. K. Rosegger. His volume, The 


God-Seeker, would undoubtedly interest you. 

A group of books of especial value which, if 
you are not already familiar with, you will wish 
to become so, are The Martyrdom of an Empress 
(Elizabeth of Austria) and A Keystone of Em- 
pire (the latter is the story of the life of Em- 
peror Francis Joseph of Austria, and is a com- 
panion volume to the former), and The Tribula- 
tions of a Princess, which, while written in the 
form of a story, is not fiction. 

When you begin the study of biography I sup- 


pose that Louis Kossuth will claim your atten- 
tion. His life is full of romance and interest. 
The group of musicians, Mozart, Schubert, 


Haydn, and Dvorak, and the story of their lives, 
will furnish you several delightful afternoon 
readings. With your club of twelve members you 
will be able to apportion to each such subjects 
as will interest them most, and your scheme of 
beginning with the history of Austria is an ex- 
cellent one. The other phases of its life and cus- 


toms may be studied afterward. 

Any further help which the Home Study Club 
can give you may be had at any time for the 
asking. 

T am a young mother with a very small child, 
and my great desire is to equip myself to aid 
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this little boy in every way in his development. 
The book, “Vhe Baby: Its Care and Training,” 
has been most helpful, and: I would like other 
suggestions of books to read.—Mrs. A. 8. P. 

You are a very wise mother to equip yourself 
so completely to meet the needs of your little 
but. of course there is no study more 
interesting than that of watching the unfolding 
of a child’s mind. There are quite a number of 
books which you would find very interesting to 
read, and the list that I give you is both for 
the immediate present and the not very distant 
future in the life of your child. The list is: 
Biography of a Baby, by Millicent Shinn; Study 
of Child Nature, by Elizabeth Harrison; Repub- 
lic of Childhood, 3 vols., by K. D. Wiggin and 
N. A. Smith; The Intellectual and Moral De- 
velopment of the Child, by G. Compayre; Child 
Study, by Amy Tanner; Care of a Child in 
Health, by N. Oppenheim, M.D.; Care and Feed- 
ing of Children, by L. E. Holt; Hygiene of the 
Vursery, by Louis Starr; The Child, by A. F. 
Chamberlain (excellent); Froebel’s Mother-Play 
Songs, by D. J. Snyder (this is a very simple 
exposition of the Froebel principles). A com- 
panion book by the same author is The Psy 
chology of Froebel’s Play Gifts. Any or all of 
these books may be obtained at the address I am 
sending vou by mail. 

[ am interested to know that you have found 
the book, The Baby: Its Caré and Training, s 
helpful. That seems to be the verdict of many 
mothers. I trust that you will find the others 
which I have suggested equally helpful to you. 

I notice your suggestions on literary topics, 
and so would like to ask you for information as 
secure on the 


son, 


to what maaazines or books I can 
subject of “ Labor Conditions in Southern Cotton 
millg.” I shall be greatly obliged for any sug 
gestions.—Mrs. G. D. L. 

There are a variety of magazine articles on 
your subject, “Labor Conditions in Southern 
Cotton-mills,’ and doubtless you will have ae- 
cess to them through the library of your town. 
The articles are: 

“Problem of the Southern Cotton-mill.” Atlan- 
tic Monthly, February, 1907. “ Imported Labor 
—Southern Working Conditions,” Charities and 
Commons Magazine (105 East Twenty-second 
Street, New York .City). It will be 
to write to the above address for this magazine. 
“Southern Cotton-mill Communities,” The 
{merican Journal of Sociology, vol. 8, p. 625. 
“Cotton Problems in the South,” American Maga- 
zine, vol. 62, p. 302. America’s Working People, 
by C. B. Spahr. This last is a book. If you 
have access to Poole’s Index of Periodical Litera- 
ture, look under the titles “Cotton” and 
“Labor,” and doubtless vou will find other 
magazine articles which may be useful to you. 


necessary 
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The more substantial 
dishes appease your 
hunger, the lighter ones 
add variety, but there 
is still lacking that final, 
inexpressible touch of 
satisfaction if Nabisco 
Sugar Wafers are 
omitted from the menu. 
They harmonize per- 
fectly with any dessert 
or beverage. 


In ten cent tins 
Also in twenty-five cent tins 
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OUR HOME STUDY CLUB 


The answers given in the Home Study De- 
partment create an impression of personal inter- 
est, so I am coming to claim a share of your 
attention. I want to do some systematic study- 
ing in eighteenth-century French literature. I 
want to read certain authors, and also follow 
the direction of a short history of French litera- 
ture. I will be glad if you will give me a list 
of representative books, and also some sugges- 
tions for keeping a French note-book. I have 
access to the Buffalo Public Library.—yY. H. 

The course of reading you are planning to 
take up in eighteenth-century French literature 
will prove most interesting to you, and I shall 
be very glad to hear from time to time how 
your work progresses and also if there will be 
any way in which the Home Study Club can 
help you. With your knowledge of French you 
will be able to do a great deal of the reading in 
the original, which, of course, is a great gain 
in any literary study. 

First of all, IT would advise you to obtain, 
either in the English or French edition, Ferdi- 
nand Bruneti@re’s Manual of the History of 
French Literature. This is a very scholarly 
work, as you probably know, is admirably 
adapted for systematic reading, and is invalu- 
able in its bibliography and its arrangement of 
the biographies of the different writers. Follow- 
ing the page numbers of the English edition, I 
have made out the following table for you: 

Chapter III.—The Defamation of the Classic 
Ideals, p. 281: 

Montesquieu—pp. 281-287. 

Voltaire (three periods of his life) — 

I. pp. 297-305. 
II. pp. 320-325. 
III. pp. 351-361. 

Le Sage—pp. 272-277 

Beau Marchais—pp. 365-368. 

Chenier—pp. 372-377. 

Rousseau—pp. 333-348. 

From the Manual you will be able to obtain 
the list of the best French editions of the works 
of all these authors, critical essays, and other 
literature on their writings. 

For your further reading I recommend, heart- 
ily, John Morley’s Voltaire, Rousseau, Condorcet, 
and Diderot. This last will give you a fine es- 
timate of the encyclopedists. Other books that 
you will consult for biographical and critical 
sketches are Anatole France’s La Vie Litter- 
aire; Emile Faguet’s XVIII, Siécle. All the 
memoirs of the time— Memoirs Historiques et 
Philosophiques sur M. Diderot; G. Maugras’ 
Voltaire et Jean Jacques Rousseau, and many 
others. These books will indicate to you in a 
general way available sources, but if you wish 
to ask about any given volume I shall be very 
glad to answer your questions. 

Your idea of keeping a French note-book is 
an admirable one. I would suggest that you 
write down from day to day (in French, of 
course), your own estimate of the author you 
have read that day. Upon reading the critical 
reviews of this same author note and compare 
your estimate and that of the reviewer, and then 
add that to the notes you have already made in 





your book. In this way you will develop your 
own critical faculty. I think you would find it 
worth while to make short biographical sketches 
of the writers (these, too, in French). It is not 
a bad plan, when following a systematic course 
of reading, to keep a card catalogue of the books 
you read, the publishers, authors, and editions 
being noted on each card. In this way you make 
a bibliography for yourself. Then, too, I would 
keep the record of the biographical sketches on 
cards also; and it will simplify very much your 
work because when you wish to refer to any one 
of the authors you can do so much more quick 
ly by means of a card catalogue than in any 
other way. 

With your access to the Buffalo Publie Li- 
brary you have an opportunity to really do splen- 
did work, and I shall look forward to hearing 
what you are accomplishing. It is just possible 
that you might be able to obtain old examination 
papers from some of the colleges, but I rather 
doubt it. There is no reason, however, why you 
should not apply to the heads of the French 
department of any of the colleges § and 
make your request. I should begin with 
Harvard. 

Will you be kind enough to tell me where I 
can obtain information upon the subject “ Life 





on an Indian Reservation?” What are the best 
books to read?—F. C. 
The book which will probably give you more 


information on the subject of life on an Indian 
reservation than any other is that written by 
Miss Natalie Curtis, who for many years has 
lived among the Indians. The title is The Indians’ 
Book. Other books, which combine Indian and 
army life and tell of the early days on_ the 
plains, are those by Elizabeth Custer, entitled 
Tenting on the Plains, Boots and Saddles, Fol- 
lowing the Guidon. Also any encyclopedic arti- 
cle on North-American Indians will give you some 
information. Two other books that are compre- 
hensive, popular, and full of detail are Story of 
the Indian, by G. B. Grinnell; American Indian, 
by Frederick Starr. 

You can order any of these books through the 
publishers. I think you probably will be glad 
to purchase some of them. 

Will you tell me if there are any books on 
“The Art of Drawing” which would be possible 
for me to use at home?—Muiss M. M. 

The following books are considered practical 
for home-study purposes in the art of draw- 
ing, and I trust that you will find them helpful 
How to Draw—a practical book in the art o} 
illustration, Leon Ball. Drawing and Designing 
in a Series of Lessons, C. G. Leland. Mechanical 
Drawing for all who wish to acquire the art 
with or without the aid of an instructor, C. W. 
MacClid. 

If you wish to do work with any of the 
correspondence schools, I advise you to write to 
The Correspondence Department, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin, and ask for in- 
formation about their courses in drawing. An- 
other excellent school, so I am told, is the one 
at Seranten, Pennsylvania — the Scranton Corre- 
spondence School. 
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Don’t You Think He’d 
Better Buy an 


Ostermoor, rather than lose his posi- 
tion? The ‘‘tired’’ man, the languid, 
care-worn, woman, are not popular in 
business or social life. Sleep without 
rest is useless; a poor mattress means 
little rest. Perfect repose means an 
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MATTREOO § 


Note how the Ostermoor Mattress is made. Then the Ostermoor; when 


you will understand why it is so restful and com- these springy, sheets 
fortable; why it soothes to sound sleep; why sleep, are released from 
on it is so thoroughly refreshing. compression, they expand to 


This is the secret: Fluffy, billowy cotton, whichis eight times their thickness in 
naturally springy, the mattress. 





is woven, by our And an Ostermoor Mattress 
patented process, remains supremely restful and 
into sheets so won- comfortable for a lifetime. 


derfully elastic that Never needs remaking or 


le 


It is easy for you to 
get the genuine. We 
ship you a full size 
mattress, 4 ft, 6 in. 
wide, 6 ft. 3 in. long, 
weight 45 Ibs., direct 
by express prepaid, 
same day your check 
for $15. is received. 

Made in two parts, 3 
cents extra. Smaller 





sizes, smaller prices. 





a single one would renovating. ° It is germ-proof 
make acomfortable and damp-proof. An occa- 


TRADE MARK 
F REGISTERED . : ; 
US.PAT.OFF bed. Yet, in the sional sun-and-airbath keeps it alwayspure andclean. 


Ostermoor Mattress, there are eight of these resilient Our name and trade-mark, on the end of every 





sheets, laid by hand one upon another. genuine Ostermoor Mattress, 
Note this evidence of the luxurious buoyancy of | every quality we claim. 


name on 8 postal brings it, and if we have an Ostermoor dealer in your place we will send you his name, 
now—before you can forget. Its beauty and information will surprise you. 

















are a guarantee of 


Send for Our 144-page Book and Samples—Free 


Our book. ‘“‘The Test of Time.” is an interesting illustrated volume on sleep. Tells how to get perfect rest every night. Your 


Write for the booklet 


Our Book, “Church Cushions,” | OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 153 Elizabeth St., New York 


sent on special request. Canadian Agency; Alaska Feather and Down Co., Ltd., 


Montreal 
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Miss R. K. O.—Your letter has interested me 
very much, and I hope that any suggestions I 
may be able to make will meet your needs. It 
is rather difficult to find congenia: employment 
for the spare hours of a busy housekeeper, and 
yet it is quite true that every one wishes to 
use to advantage any leisure moments there may 
be. Fancy-work is, I think, difficult to dispose 
of, for the supply certainly far exceeds the de- 
mand. However, you might find it worth while 
to communicate with one or two of the women’s 
exchanges, and see what your chance would be 
of placing your work there. It just occurs to 
me to suggest that before writing to any of the 
exchanges, you communicate with a woman 
whose address I am sending by mail. I will also 


give you the names and addresses of several 
women’s exchanges. You ask about learning 


to make Irish lace with a view to selling it. 
That had great popularity last winter and sum- 
mer, but how long it will continue is a question. 
However, it is seen everywhere in the shops 
still, which would indicate that the demand has 
not fallen off for it. The cost of the materials 
would be slight—ten to fifteen cents for a spool 
of thread and eight to ten cents for a needle; 
but it requires patience and time to make up the 
designs, and I would advise you to inquire from 
the source I have already suggested as to 
whether it would pay you to take the time to 
learn to make the lace, and what the probable 
market would be for it, before undertaking’ the 
work. 

I note what you say about having written 
stories, and that they were favorably criticised 
by people whose opinion you valued. If that 
sort of work is the one in which you are most 
interested, why not employ your leisure mo- 
ments in writing, although it is only fair to 
say that at the present moment editors are not 
taking much new work unless it has exceptional 
merit. 

Have you thought of learning to be an expert 
tracer of genealogy? That pays well and is in- 
teresting work; but you would need to have a 
good library near by in order to do this sort of 
work, and I don’t know whether there is one 
in your town. T really think that the uncer- 
tainty of the returns from literary work makes 
it questionable as to whether one would better 
undertake it if immediate returns are desired. 
You say you cannot afford to buy a typewriter, 
but that you could rent one by the month. That, 
[ think, you would better do, as you would not 
find it difficult to learn to use it yourself; and 
it is quite true that editors will not read manu- 
script unless it is typewritten. 

Have you any friends who wish information 
of one sort or another but have not time to 
look it up themselves and would be glad to have 
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some trustworthy person do it for them? That 
is interesting work, is not confined to definite 
hours, and would pay ordinarily well. I make 
these two or three suggestions simply to start 
vou in .some line of work; but I shall be glad 
to hear from you again if these prove unpro- 
ductive, and to give you any friendly advice 
that is at my command. I quite appreciate your 
wish to have some sort of employment, and that 
you are necessarily restricted by your duties at 
home. This is why I have made the sug- 
gestions for work which does not demand definite 
hours. _ 

Mrs. F. 8S. M.—It is pleasant to know that 
the Bazar has helped you out of your difficulties 
before, and I hope this occasion will be no ex- 
ception. The proper gloves to wear with’ your 
black filet net and chiffon gown are black glacé 
kid and only the two-button length. This fash- 
ion of the short gloves with the long sleeves is 
new this year. It seems strange to regard two- 
button-length gloves as the proper sort for evening 
and afternoon dress; but such is the démand of 
fashion. 

Miss L. 8.—Did you ever try a book-party? 
I should think that that would be a very good 
way to entertain a literary club, unless they do 
not care to take any part whatever in the enter- 
tainment themselves. For a party of this kind 
each one is requested to come representing some 
well-known book. An elaborate costume is not 
expected, merely some sign of what book the 
person represents; for instance, /ranhoe 
once represented by a woman simply carrying 
a hoe, and she was the cause of much puzzling 
speculation on the part of the other guests. An- 
other wore a large paper heart pinned to her 
gown, together with a Seotch thistle. This sig- 
nified The Heart of Midlothian. Another had 
portraits of Sargent and Abbey pinned to the 
front of her gown, signifying Modern Painters. 
Still another bore two dolls in her arms, repre- 
senting The Heavenly Twins. Two small flags 
in the hair of another signified Under Tivo Flags. 
You will find numerous titles that are easily 
adapted for that purpose. The guessing is more 


was 


difficult than one would think. Of course the 
books must be well known or it is too difficult. 
In addition to this, or instead of it. a story 


might be told made up of the titles as they are 
given and the guests write down the authors. 

If you think that your guests’ will be un- 
willing to take part in this way, I can suggest 
nothing better than musie and a reading. Vf 
you distribute your musie through the time 
they are there, allowing. time for conversation 
between, that alone should entertain them. For 
refreshments have: Sandwiches, frozen fruit 
served with whipped cream, small cup-cakes, and 
punch. 
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$3.00 Butter-Spreaders 

















There is no need to buy silver 
Butter-Spreaders. 

We have a set of six for, you. 

They are Wm. Rogers & Sons’ 
famous AA triple plate. 

They are of the dainty lily. pat- 
tern and were made exclusively 
for us. If you could buy them in 


jewelry stores, the price for the six 
would be $3.00. 

Others are offering silver articles, 
but they are from stock patterns. 
There is nothing for sale like these 
Butter-Spreaders. 

Here is the way to get them Free: 

Send us the metal top trom a jar of 


Armours 


Extract 


or the paper certificate under the top 
10c for the mailing and packing, and we'll 
send you one of these Spreaders. 

Send six tops or certificates and toc with 
each, and we'll send the full set. 

Send them all now or one at a time, as you 
buy the Extract. 


The Reason We Make This Offer 


We want you to realize the saving an Ex- 
tract of Beef such as Armour’s effects. See 
what it saves in adding new zest to “‘left- 


‘ send 


overs.” 

Learn what it does for gravies, sauces, 
soups and meat dishes. 

The Germans and French use fifty times 
as much as Americans do. 

Their great renown as cooks is largely due 
to its use. 

Flavor a few of your dishes with Armout’s. 
See what your people say. 


of Beef 


Use One-Fourth As Much 

Get Armour’s, because it is four times the 
best. Armour’s is concentrated to four times 
the strength of others. 

The directions always say, ‘‘ Use one-fourth 
as much.” The food is then just right. 

Extracts that cost a trifle less go but one- 
fourth as far. 

So while Armour’s is four times the best, 
it is also the most economical. 

If you'll use a single jar, you'll use it always, 
and in many ways. 

We will return, for a little time, more than 
you pay for the Extract, rather than that you 
should miss it and never know what it means. 

Send the first top from a jar to-day. 

Judge by the Extract and by the Spreader 
we send you if you want more of both. 

When sending the tops, address Armour & 


Company, Chicago, Dept. J. 


ARMOUR 4x» COMPANY 
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WITH THE CORRESPONDING EDITOR 


X. Y. Z.—The correct pronunciation for “ de- 
natured” is as if it were spelled as follows, 
“ de-nay-chured.” You omitted your name in 
giving your address, or an answer would have 
been given you by mail. 

** COLORED EMBROIDERIES.”—Yes, you are right, 
this is not to be a “white” summer, and the 
colored embroideries seen in all the shops are 
most attractive. Of course, white linen suits 
will be worn as much as heretofore, but a way 
to make a last season’s embroidered suit appear 
new is to embroider over the white embroidery 
with colored linen thread, or outline the old 
embroidery with a color. You ask if the colored 
embroideries will launder well. Yes, but here 
care must be taken, and if these few simple di- 
rections are followed there should be no diffi- 
culty about the colors remaining fast. See to 
it that the garments trimmed with colored em- 
broidery are washed separately, and that no 
washing-powder nor soda is used. The gar- 
ments should be washed in a hot lather quickly, 
and then be rinsed several times in cold water, 
and with as little rubbing as possible. It is as 
serious to wring the garments after rinsing as 
it is to rub them while washing, so consider 
both these precautions. An admirable author- 
ity on such matters says never to leave the wet 
clothes piled up on one another, and every one 
knows that embroideries should be ironed on 
the wrong side, and that the iron must not be 
too hot. If the embroidery happens to be on 
heavy linen, it is better to cover it with a soft 
linen cloth and iron through this. One more bit 
of advice: do not be afraid of repeated rinsings 
in cold water. 

Mrs. A. T.—The description which you give 
me of yourself and your measurements makes it 
comparatively simple to suggest to you a gen- 
eral style-of dress which will be becoming to 
you. Your measures indicate a woman exceed- 
ingly well proportioned, and it is not at all a 
difficult figure to plan for. With your coloring 
I would suggest that you keep to the browns, 
old-gold, pale yellow, light pinks, and white. 
This really gives you quite a range of colors, 
and I imagine that what is known as a Nile 
green or olive green would be very becoming to 
you as well. So much for the colors. 

With your wish to appear slender you should 
model your gowns with a view to straight lines— 
that is, long effects from the shoulders to the 
ground. The long three-quarter coats, which are 
still the fashionable coats and will be through 
this season, either in the Directoire style or in 
the single-breasted loose front, should be becom- 
ing to you. Wherever it is possible to use the 
long stole effect in your costumes I would cer- 
tainly do it. Never wear plaids, but stripes, 
or else plain material, and whenever possible a 
black hat, with either a little gold in it, or solid 
black. Brown turbans of two shades of brown 
ought to be very becoming to your auburn hair. 
A yellow gown trimmed with a dark brown fur 
would make a handsome evening dress for you 
for winter, and a black velvet suit would be 
unfailingly becoming. Be careful about. the 
shade of pink you use, having it more the salmon 


color or what is known as the yellow-pink. All 
dresses now, as you know, are in one piece, and 
that style ought to be exceedingly becoming to 
you. . 

I think with this general suggestion for a 
becoming style of dress you will be able to adapt 
it successfully to each gown that you have as 
occasion requires. 

Miss C. J. M—You are correct in thinking 
your question rather a difficult one, simply for 
the reason that it is not easy to place good work 
even if it is, as we all know, in great demand. 
Further, you do not give me quite enough in- 
formation as to the sort of work which you 
would like to undertake in your country home 
and which would be marketable in a city, and 
so if my suggestions do not satisfy you per- 
haps you will write me again and give me an 
opportunity to make others. 

With your proximity to a large summer hotel, 
I would advise you to use that through the sum- 
mer months as your market, and spend your 
winters in preparing fancy articles—that is, of 
course, if you care about sewing. One woman in 
the western part of the State is making a suc- 
cessful venture by putting on sale fancy ties and 
handkerchiefs made of the same materials, to be 
worn with shirtwaists. These ties and handker- 
chiefs are made of colored dimities, hemstitched. 
She puts them up in boxes covered with paper 
the color of the articles, with her name and ad- 
dress on the cover of the boxes in a fancy de- 
sign, similar to a book-plate. These are exceed- 
ingly attractive, make pretty gifts, and through 
the summer season would certainly appeal to 
the young people of the hotel. 

Does fancy dancing interest you at all? If 
so, has it occurred to you that you might start 
a class and have as your pupils the children of 
the officers and their wives at the barracks? 
Then, too, there are probably people in your 
town who would be very glad to send their chil- 
dren to your class if you care to do this. I know 
that agsimilar class has been successful in a 
neighboring town, and I see no reason why it 
should not be in yours. 

Mrs. C. D. W.—Unless corsets are made of 
rust-proof material, it is rather a risky thing 
to wash them. If they are, the best way is to 
wash them in hot water into which you have 
put a tablespoonful of borax and one of house- 
hold ammonia. Allow them to soak for some 
little time—say, a half-hour—then take a fresh 
nail-brush and rub them hard with it. After 
that they should be rinsed in several waters 
and finally hung out to dry in the sunlight. 
This last is quite necessary in order to have 
them white. With new lacings the corsets will 
look very nice. They may be a little stiff when 
you first put them on, but they soon come into 
shape again. 

“An Anxious INQuIRER.”—The questions 
which you ask are of a purely legal nature, 
and in order to obtain satisfactory information 
I would advise you to consult a lawyer without 
delay. Had you given me your name and ad- 
dress I should have been glad to answer you by 
mail. I am sorry not to do so. 
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P HINDS’ 


ey and Almond Cream 


A — tr delightfully refreshing Lotion for the Hands and Face. 


When the Skin is Dry, Rough, Irritated or Sore, 


Most grateful relief follows the use of this pure-white antiseptic Cream. 
Chapped and eruptive conditions yield quickly to its cleansing, healing 
properties. It keeps the skin naturally soft, smooth and healthy. Best for 
baby. Best for the man who shaves. Is absolutely free from greasy, 
sticky properties, and positively guaranteed not to aid a growth of hair. 
Contains no bleach or harmful ingredients. 50c. all dealers; or if Ay 
not obtainable, sent postpaid by us. 


A. 8. HINDS, 16 West Street, Portland, Maine 








Write Today for FREE Sample Bottle and Booklet ee 
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Notre —When ordering patterns readers are cautioned to send number and size of pattern desired. 
In all cases money must accompany order. 
For terms for the cutting of special patterns see pattern advertisement page 


including street, city, and State, legibly written. 
postage stamps, postal note, or check. 


HESE three new waist designs are all 
planned for use with linen or any of the 
charming soft cotton materials for a .me- 
They are particularly well suited to 
erépe, and the darned filet net bands 
which are used a trimming go admirably 
with the wash crépe. The method of doing the 
work is described on another page. 


dium. 
cotton 


as 





TUCKED WAIST. NO. 








Price, 15 cents. y Price, 
* 
waist, No 
and has a wide front 
of the net, with little 
tiste. Two rows of the 


at the front and one 





751, is tucked all over, 
band and neck trimming 
side-pleated frills of ba- 
net band are set together 
row is slightly gathered 
at the top edge to go around below the collar. 
Two rows are at the wrist, too, as a cuff. 

The second waist closes at the back and has 
two broad insertions of the net set in down the 
sides and in the sleeves. The edge of the ma- 
terial lapped over the net is finished with a 
shallow buttonholed scallop. The scalloping 
may be done with floss to match that used in 
the darning of the net bands or in a contrasting 
color. 

The third waist has a tucked front and tucks 


The first 





WAIST WITH INSERTIONS. 





15 cents 








address, 
form of 


together with full 
Remittances must be made in 


at the shoulders, and the bands of lace are set 
in under stitched bands, in tailor fashion. 

All of these waists are simple to make and 
easy to launder—two great advantages for the 
inexpensive summer ones. 
bands of 
insertions- of 
Such 


The same patterns are used with 
solid or eyelet embroidery, or 
heavy Irish, 


with 


Cluny, or crocheted linen lace. 
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BANDS. 753. 


NO. 


No. 752. WAIST WITH 


Price, 15 cent 








bands may be set into all kinds of wash waists. 
For the sheer thin summer blouses baby Irish 
and Valenciennes lace are used. In many cases 
the white waists have dots of a color embroidered 
on them to give a touch of the tone of some suit 
with which they are to be worn. 

While for several summers white alone has 
prevailed, this year much color is predicted for 
the summer dresses. This may be put in in dots 
worked on the tucks and in featherstitched hems 
on the ruffles, or the net bands may be darned in- 
a color. While these colored embroideries must 
be washed with care, the flosses come in such 
well-dyed tints that they seldom fade. 

Any one of these waists is suitable to use with 
the skirts which have the high Empire waist line. 
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“See My Pretty New Dress” 


+ ° 
Diamond Dyes Will Work Wonders 
““QHE'’S so proud of it, and it's so pretty and becoming, that she wants to wear it all thetime. It's her favorite, 
and, really, it's mine, too, because it has all the advantages of being new without having cost more than 
a few pennies. When I threw it away I thought it was worthless, but a dear friend of mine, who is the mother 


of three, told me what wonders she had accomplished with Diamond Dyes. | was skeptical, but was persuaded 
to try. I resurrected the dress I had discarded, colored it a beautiful shade of light blue, and then remodeled it 


according to a — Thad seen. The transformation was amazing, and Diamond Dyes deserve all the credit. 


I shall at once reclaim a number of my daughter's dresses which | put away with her baby clothes.” 
MRS. 7. B, SPENCER, New } 


Children must exercise, and, as a matter of fact, any mother is proud of a nimble, active boy or girl—one 
who is full of spirit. But activity in children is hard on their clothes, and the mother who takes pride in having 
her children prettily dressed finds it hard often to do it on her allowance. That is where Diamond Dyes come in. 
They solve the problem if there is anything to be dyed. Your own dressmaking—and the problem of dressing 
your children in clothes that always look fresh and new—become easy, when once you cont the convenience 
and ease with which youcan make old, soiled, or faded cloth look fresh and new—by the use of Diamond Dyes. 


IMPORTANT FACTS ABOUT GOODS TO BE DYE): 

The most important thing in connection with dyeing is tobe sure yougetthe real Diamond Dyes. Another very 

important thing is to be sure that you get the kind of Diamond Dyes that is adapted to the art.cle you intend to dye. 

Seware of substitutes for Diamond Dyes. ‘hese substitutes claim that one kind of dye 
will color wool, silk, and cotton (“all fabrics”) equa//y well. This claim is false... We want 
you to know that when any one makes such a claim he is trying to sell you an imitation 
of our Dye for Cotton, Linen, and Mixed Goods. Mixed Goods are most frequently Wool and Cotton 
combined. If our Diamond Dyes for Cotton, Linen, and Mixed Goods will color these materials when they are 
together, it is self-evident that they will color them separately. 

We make a Special Dye for Wool and Silk because Cotton and Linen (vegetable material) and Mixed Goods 
(in which vegetable material generally predominates) are hard fibres and take up a dye slowly; while Wool and 
Silk (animal material) are soft fibres and take up the dye quickly. In making a dye to color Cotton or Linen 
(vegetable material) or Mixed Goods (in which vegetable material generally predominates), a concession must 
always be made to the vegetable material. 

No dye that will color Cotton or Linen (vegetable material) will give the same rich shade on Wool or Silk 
(animal material) that is obtained by the use of our Special Wool Dye. 

Diamond Dyes are anxious for your success the first time you use them. This means your addition to the 
vast number of women who are regular users of Diamond Dyes. When dyeing Cotton, Linen, or Mixed 
Goods, or when you are in doubt about the material, be sure to ask for Diamond Dyes for 
Cotton. If you are dyeing Wool or Silk, gsk for Diamond Dyes for Wool. . 

Send us your name and address (be sure to mention your dealer's name ani! 
New Diamond Dye Annual Free tell us whether he = Diamond Dyes) and we will send you a copy of the 
funous Diamond Dyes Aunual, a copy of the Direction Book, and 36 samples of dyed cloth, all FREE. <Addre 


WELLS & RICHARDSON COMPANY, BURLINGTON, VT 





Atall Reliable Dealers--Insist upon theGenuine 
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CUT PAPER 


PRACTICAL suit pattern for wool or linen 
A suits is illustrated here. It is shown first 

as a skirt-and-waist dress of white linen 
with a trimming of bands of darned filet net. 
On another page this net-darning is described 
and illustrated. It is one of the popular and 
inexpensive trimming schemes for summer dress- 
es. In the other illustration the coat of the 
suit is shown, with a braiding design which 
trims the fronts and the top and cuff parts of 
the sleeves. 

The waist is a new one, a perfectly simple 
model for any material. The little chemisette . 
may be made separate from the rest of the waist, 
to be laundered separately and basted in for 
use. The whole dress is easy to get in and out 
of and therefore much more practical than mod- 
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NEW SIMPLE WAIST. NO. 754. 





Price, 15 cents 
THREE-GORE SKIRT. NO. 750, 







7 Price, 25 cents 
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SIMPLE SPRING COAT. NO. 755. 
Price, 25 cents 
Braiding Design. No. 315 
Prix e, $1.50 
Simple Skirt Braiding Design. No. 316 


Price, 60 cent 


els that button at the back. The skirt is the 
same three-gore model which was_ illustrated 
last month. It hooks at the back or at the left 
side of the front, as preferred. The dress might 
be made of linen or gingham for simple, every- 
day use, and be all in one, the boned belt being 
left out and the skirt sewed to the waist. 

For woollen materials the model ‘is good, too, 
as it is simple to make and to press when neces- 
sary. A trimming of woollen or silk braid may 
be used instead of the net bands; or the bands 
may be used in a voile or etamine gown, for in- 
stance, in the color of the material, darned. with 
the same shade and worn over a color. 

The coat is most easily fitted. It has the 
smart cut-away front and spoon-shaped back. 
The braiding design is not a difficult one, and 
such trimming adds much to the effect of a 
voile, mohair, or etamine gown. A similar pat 
tern for the skirt is No. 295. Either on heavy 
materials or on linens the braiding may be used. 
The coat may be made with or without lining. 
The braiding design is especially made for this 
coat, but that for the skirt may be used with 
any simple skirt pattern. 
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Fitting your 
own back 


IT’S YOU 


When inflated inside your fitted lining 


The Pneumatic Dress Form 


reproduces your exact figure. Make your own gowns, or have them 
made by your modiste, without the tiresome " trying-on" process. Hanging your own skirt 


The same form may be used by any number of persons by chang- 
ing lining (see below). All Harper’s Bazar Special Model 
Patterns are mad¢ over this Pneumatic Dress Form. 

Call and see demonstration or write for Booklet " F-6." 
DELOS SMITH COMPANY, Sore AGENTS Fu! 


Pneumatic Arm e PNEU FORM co.” When not in use, coliapse and pack 


Adjustable) 156 Fifth Ave. (N. W. cor. 20th St.), New York in box base 














ALL THESE LININGS ARE ON SAME SIZE FORM 


When writing te advertisers kindly mention Harper's Bazar. 











THE 


To lingerie dress is one of the most vitally 





important items of the summer outfit, and 

if it is to be embroidered by hand it must 
be begun early. The model shown here is suit- 
able for handkerchief linens, muslins, and for 
thin silks, and will make a charming liberty silk 
gown for a youthful bride. 

Although many of the imported lingerie gowns 
come laden with an amount of hand embroidery 
that suggests the labor of a lifetime, still there 
are among them those of such refreshing sim- 
plicity as to give one courage and ambition for 
the home fashioning of some similarly dainty 
frock. 

The design illustrated is one which can be 
readily executed if one is willing to give that 
eare which is the legitimate demand of all nee- 
dlework. Much stitchery is eliminated and much 
good effect gained by the addition of fine Irish 
crochet motives to the otherwise simple pattern 
of French embroidery. Four of the motives, 
fair-sized flower forms these, are required for the 
.front panel of the skirt and waist, and an addi- 
tional one on each sleeve. If one does not care 
to purchase the crochet flowers, they are not 
at all difficult to make, if one is at all accus- 
tomed to crocheting. 

Fhere are substitutes for the crochet flowers, 
if one wishes to rely solely upon needlework. 
Fine Brussels net or a bit of all-over lace may 
be laid under the outlined flower form, and a 
fine buttonhole-stitching hold it in place, after 
which the linen may be cut away. If one will 
then place a strong paper beneath the net or 
lace, a long and short. stitch may be worked 
around the petal edges and a cluster of raised 
dots in the flower centre will give a very dainty 
effect. Eyelet-work may vary the order of solid 
embroidery in some of the little flowers which 
surround the lace roses, but a too general use 





ROSE. No. 2. 


THE LACE 


IRISH 
Price, so 
Instructions for Crocheting, 25 cents 


cents each 
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TUCKED LINGERIE DRESS. NO. 
Price, 35 cents. 
Embroidery Design. No. 310 
Price, $1.00 


will detract, for the main part of the design 
should. be done in French work, than which there 
is no more attractive form of embroidery for 
sheer fabrics. The roses may be bought ready to 
use, or for those who can crochet the instructions 
for the work are for sale.’ 

The pattern is so cut that it may be 
without the belt or sash, in a princess form. 
The chemisette may be omitted also for an eve- 
ning dress. The skirt is tucked all around the 
back to give fulness te the skirt below and to 
avoid too plain surfaces. The sleeve is a pretty 
novel feature, with its embroidered cap and band 
and its tucked under part. 


used 
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Skin 


D* you know why Skinner’s Satin can be guaranteed 

to wear two seasons? It is because it is made of 

De is known as "two-thread organzine"; that is, 
every silk thread is really two silk threads spun and twisted 
together just like a rope. This gives Skinner’s Satin that 
firmness, tensile strength and elegant lustre so much sought 
after by the well-dressed woman. 


Prove it! Take a silk thread from any piece or 
sample of Skinner’s Satin and untwist it yourself; then 
compare with other "guaranteed" satins. ? 

At all first-class Dry Goods and Department Stores. 
Look for the name “* SKINNER’S SATIN”’ woven in 
every inch of the selvage, and on all ready made garments 
insist upon this label : 









ners Satin 


(27 AND 36 INCHES WIDE) 








LLWYS S.SHINNINS NILVS S.YINNINS NILVS SYINNIXS 





——— 






The Satin Lining | 








{ 5 euncmmn mame Two 
i SEASONS | 
William Skinner Mfg. Go. 


“A STORY OF SILKS AND SATINS” 


If your dealer does not handle Skinner’s Satin, write us for samples. We will also send you 
a handsome booklet, **'A Story of Silks and Satins.” 
Address Dept. K, 107-109 Bleecker Street, New York City. 


ESTABLISHED 1848 


William Skinner Manufacturing Co. 


New York Philadelphia Chicago Boston 





SKINNER’'S SATIN SKINNERSSATIN SKINNER'S SATIN SKINNERS SATIN 


NILVS S.YINNIWNS 
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HE design of gown No. 757 is a particular- 

ly smart one for wash dresses. The high 

waist line, which is still prevailing, is 
accented by a ribbon girdle, and the height is 
increased by the pointed belt at the front. The 
back is the same, with the little pointed biblike 
piece. A lingerie yoke is used, and lower sleeves 
to match the yoke, the yoke being tucked in 
tiny tucks on a curve. 

Any of the pretty cotton and linen fabrics 
that are in the shops now may be used for such 
a frock, but one not too soft and thin will be 
best. Linen, galatea, denim, and gingham are 
good fabrics, but the plain colored linens are 
the best suited to the model. The embroidery 
illustrated on this page is a design of English 
eyelet-work. The pattern is for sale, made to 
fit the dress pattern, and on another page will 





SMART WASH-DRESS MODEL. No. 757. 
Price, 35 cents 
Embroidery Design No 2 


Price. s cent 
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DETAIL OF TAPE EMBROIDERY. 


be found two other styles of embroidery de 
signs for the same frock, giving a delightful 
variety of suggestion as to treatment of the 
model. The details of these styles of embroid- 
ery are illustrated on this page. 

Dotted .or plain material, striped or plaid, 
may be used if the dress is to be one without 
hand embroidery. The trimming may be of a 
contrasting material, using plain on a figured 
ground, or vice versa. A galatea with the usual 
effect of narrow stripes 
of white and_ color 
makes a_ delightfully 
practical summer suit 
for every-day wear, and 
on this a plain galatea 
or khaki may be used 
for trimming bands, 
with a smart finish of 
a darker or white sou- 
tache braid at _ the 
edges. For a_ wash 
frock the buttons used 
would best be wooden 
moulds covered with the 
dress material, and em- 
broidered to match the 
rest of the dress if there is to be embroidery. 
The tape embroidery or the design of rick-rack 
flowers, both of which are illustrated on another 
page, may be used with very good effect on col- 
ored or white linen. In both of these styles but- 
tons may be made to match the embroidery. 

The dress may be made, for comfort and con- 
venience, with the yoke and undersleeves on a 
separate lining, so that two may be worn al- 
ternately. Lace insertions set between the tucks 
in such a guimpe add much to its charm. 

The model ic a most convenjent one, as it is so 
easily put on and off. There are no bothersome 
back buttons to be considered, no gaping placket. 
The closing is at the left side of the front, where 
hooks and eyes are easily adjusted satisfactorily. 
The whole thing may be slipped on and fastened 
in the quickest time, as only the yoke fastens at 
the back. 


RICK-RACK WORK. 
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years. Just think! this means a whole city. 
It is to my thorough study of anatomy, phys- 
iology and health principles, and to my 12 
years’ personal experience before I began my 
instructions by mail, that I attribute my mar- 


velous success. 


CANNOT tell you how happy I am that! To Have 
have been able to bring health and 
strength to 30,000 women in the past six 








Be \ Well 


Good Figure, 
Vibrant Health, 
Rested‘ Nerves ? 


It would do your heart good to read the reports from my pupils—and I 


have done all this by simply studying Nature’s laws adapted to the correction of each individ- 


ual difficulty. If vital organs 
or nerve centers are weak, I 
strengthen them so that each 
organ does its work. 

I want to help every woman 
to be perfectly, gloriously 
well, with that sweet, per- 
sonal loveliness, which health 
and a wholesome, graceful 
body gives—a cultured, self- 
reliant woman with a definite 
purpose, full of the vivacity 
which makes you 


A Better Wife 

A Rested Mother 

A Sweeter 
Sweetheart 


You can easily remove the fat 
and it will 











Too Fleshy? | stay re- 
moved. I 
have reduced over 15,000 


women. One pupil writes me: 

“Miss Cocroft, I have reduced 78 pounds 
and I look 15 years younger. I have re- 
duced those hips and I feel so well | want 
to shout! I never get out of breath now. 
When I began I was rheumatic and con- 
stipated, my heart was weak and my 
head dull, and oh, dear, { am ashamed 
when I think how I used to look! 1 never 
dreamed it was allsoecsy. I thought I 
just had to be fat. I feel like stopping 
every fat woman lI see and telling her 


of you.” 
Too Thin? | to strengthen 
your stomach, 


intestines and nerves first. A 
pupil whowas thin, writes me: 

“I just can’t tell you how happy I am. 
I am so proud of my neck andarms! My 
busts are rounded out and I have gained 
28 pounds; it has come just where I 
wanted it and I carry myself like an- 
other woman. 

“My old dresses look stylish on me 
now. I have not been constipated since 
my second lesson and I had taken some- 
thing for years. My liver seems to be 
all ht and I haven't a bit of indiges- 
tion any more, for | sleep like a baby 
and - nerves are so rested. 
well all the time.” 


Write me today 





I may need 
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never treat a patient I cannot help. 


I feel 80 A CORSET 1S NOT NEEDED FOR AGOOD FicuRE 


' I bring each pupil to sym- 
metrical proportions and I 
teach her to stand and to walk 
in an attitude which bespeaks 
culture and refinement. A 
good figure gracefully carried 
means more than a pretty 
face. Nature’s rosy cheeks are 
more beautiful than paint or 
powder. I help you to 


Arise to YourBest! 


The day for drugging the ° 


system has passed. In the 
privacy of your own room, I 
strengthen the muscles and 
nerves of the vital organs, 
lungs and heart and start your 
blood to circulating as it did 
when you wereachild. I teach 
you to breathe, so that the 
blood is fully purified. 


You Can Be Well 
Without Drugs 


and the vital force gained by a 
forceful circulation relieves 
you of such chronic ailments as 


Constipation Duliness 

Torpid Liver Irritability 

Indigestion Nervousness 

Rheumatism Sleeplessness 

Weaknesses Weak Nerves 
Catarrh 


by strengthening whatever or- 
gans or nerves are weak. 

I wish I could put sufficient 
emphasis into these words to 
make you realize that you do 
not need to be ill, but that you 
can be a buoyant, vivacious, 
attractive woman in return for 
just a few minutes’ care each 
day in your own home. 


Individual Instruction — I 
give each pupil the individual, 
confidential treatment which 
her case demands. 


telling me your faults in health or figure, and I will cheerfully tell you whether 1 can help you. I 
f I cannot help you [ will refer you to the help you need. 


Send 10 cents for instructive booklet showing how to stand and walk correctly. 


SUSANNA COCROFT, Dept. 24, 57 Washington Street, Chicago 


Author ot ‘Growth in Silence,” “Character as Expressed in the Body,” Etc. 
























Miss Cocroft’s name stands for progress in the scientific care of the health ana figure of woman. 
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has come a new form of needlework which 

deserves a goodly share of popularity. 
Tape or lacet embroidery is the newcomer’s 
name, and while, owing to difference of texture, 
it cannot be very justly compared with the ex- 
cessive daintiness of Pompadour work, still, it 
far exceeds this in point of effectiveness and 
veneral usefulness., The tape used is a mer- 
cerized braid woven like lacing, fine and supple, 
about three-sixteenths of an inch wide. Pliable, 
it is easily threaded in a large crewel needle, 
and used the same as embroidery cotton, The 
work is very quickly done, and is therefore a 
great boon for tub frocks. Although one sees 
this embroidery upon transparent materials, it 
is better suited to firmer weaves because the 
inevitable stitch on the wrong side does not then 


F OLLOWILNG the lines of ribbon embroidery, 
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show through to detract from the design. It 
is excellent for linens and all the round of fab- 
rics from which one generally selects the very 
necessary one-piece gown. 

The design illustrated for such a frock gives 
quite an elaborate effect, with little actual work. 
Embroider all the flower stems, centres, and dots 
in the design before commencing the tape-work. 
Use mercerized cotton, not too fine, for this. The 
stems are done in outline or else over and over, 
and the centres are raised satin-stitch. Next, 
with a coarse crewel needle begin to work with the 
tape, but fastening the braid with a few stitches 
on the wrong side—then take a single stitch for 
daisy petal or leaf, as the case may be, and 
making sure that the tape lies flat on the cloth, 
neither pulled too tight, nor yet allowed to puff 
up from the eloth, stitch along until the tape 
is used up. Do not cut it more 
than necessary. Next, the tape 
must be caught and held in place 
if the work is to be kept from 
pulling. This is best done as one 
goes along, each needleful of tape 
being caught before proceeding 
farther. Use the same cotton as 
for the other embroidery. Daisy 
petals and leaves must be fasten- 
ed at top and bottom with single 
stitches, the top stitch extending 
beyond the tip to give a taper 
point. ‘Some people take a third 
lengthwise stitch through the cen- 
tre of each petal, or even outline 
down the centre. Others take a 
stitch at the top and, half-way 
down, take two very small stitches 
on either edge of the braid, thus 
holding it perfectly flat and in- 
suring satisfaction after launder- 
ing. 

Rick-rack is again finding its 
place in- dress trimmings. Fash- 
ioned into little flowers and com- 
bined with Wallachian stitch, it 
is used in another pretty trim- 
ming for frock No. 757. In exe- 
cuting this design sew the flowers 
first, thus making sure that the 
embroidery will fully reach the 
flowers. Catch the braid down 
over each petal tip, then follow 
down with a couple of running 
stitches to the hollow between pet- 
als. - Here again stitch over the 
braid and turn the end under 
neatly as each flower is completed. 
Braid points inside the flowers 
are drawn down flat and French 
knots of embroidery floss placed 
on each by way of a centre. 

Rick- rack used on _ button 
moulds makes effective button or 
naments. for tub frocks. “ La- 
cets ”’ may be bought in white and 





JESIGN IN 1K-R/ ‘ y . , E E SRY PATTERN i 7 
\ DESIGN IN RICK-RACK BRAID \ TAPE EMBROIWERY PATTERN.. some colors at thirty cents for a 


* No. 318. Price, 75 cents No. 317. 


Materials for Embroidery, so cents 





Materials for Embroidery, $1.00 


twelve - yard piece. tick - rack 
comes in white only. 


Price, $1.25 
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@ This new “Detroit Jewel’ Cabinet Gas Range is dedicated to 
the American Woman. It is intended to make her kitchen’ work, 
lighter, easier, pleasanter. This picture tells why it does all three— 
why it makes sunny-tempered cooks. 


@ On this range you can do every operation in cooking in one way— 
“The natural way,’’—standing before the stove. -The: Broiler is directly 
in front at the same height as the top. The Baking Oven is just a little 
higher up. : 


You DonT HAVE TO STOOP 
when cooking with a 


DETROIT JEWEL ‘GAS RANGE 


and you can use ovens and cooking top at , 
the same,time without having to reach over 
the top burners; without any of the incon- 
venience of allold-stylegas ranges. Glance 
at this picture of the new ‘‘Detroit Jewel’’ 
Cabinet range, and see how, in convenience, 
quality, beauty of construction and finish 
(plain and sanitary) it surpasses all other 
gas ranges, 

(Y so have this Range with ovens at left or righit 
hand side as preferred.) 


EASIEST TO OPERATE 


—and with its wonderful convenience com- 
bines the highest type of efficiency. Bakes, 
broils and cooks perfectly with the greatest 
gas economy. Like other “Detroit Jewel” 
Gas Ranges, it is fitted with our patent flue 
constriction, patent interlocking remov- 
able linings, improved, star-shape, one- 
piece, removable burners, ani other exclu- 
sive features which make the ‘ Detroit 
Jewel” the highest quality gas range you 
can buy. Ask your Gas Co. or dealer. 

@ We make over fifty styles of gas ranges, 
combination gas and coal ranges, gas water 
heaters, gas laundry heaters the largest and most complete line of domestic gas 
appliances in the world 









@ You can be supplied with ‘‘Detroit Jewel” gas appliances by all Gas Companies and Dealers 
Insist—See that you get a genuine ‘‘Detroit Jewel.’’ Look for the name—Detroit Stove 
Works—‘‘Largest Stove Plant in the World’’—and the Jewel Trade-mark. 

GET THIS COOK BOOK FREE. 


Send 2c stamp to co. er postage and get FREE our handsome 32-page book “Caok with Gas” printed in two colors, with 
3-color process cover. Contains over 40 choice recipes for Meats, Game, Salads, Pastry and Desserts—-all by world-famous 
cooks, including Marion Harland and others. Itis worth sending fer. Write to-day to 1324 to 1400 Jefferson Ave., Detroit. 


DETROIT STOVE WORKS 


“Largest Stove Plant in the World” 
DETROIT—CHICAGO 
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DMIRERS of Marianna Wheeler—and what 
A American mother is not an admirer of Miss 
Wheeler—wil be delighted to know that a 

new edition o1 The Baby; Miss: Wheeler's admir- 
able book,.is on the presses. The volume has been 
revised and brought up to date. No mother of a 


baby should be without it. It is published by 
Harper & Brothers. 
The Testing of Diana Mallory still continues 


its strong appeal to the American public. — Its 
popularity grows steadily, and wherever read- 
ers of fiction are found Diana is sure to come up 
for discussion if literary topics are introduced. 
Mrs. Ward has done nothing better than this 
book. Even Lady Rose’s Daughter hardly towers 
above it. 

Among the interesting novels of the winter 
published by Harper & Brothers is The Actress, 
by Louise Closser Hale. Mrs. Hale, who is her- 
self an admirable actress, and a very popular one, 
is peculiarly fitted to write this story. She has 
realized in it her best possibilities. The result is 
a capital book—one that should have a wide read- 
ing. 

Admirers of Warwick Deeping will welcome his 
new novel—Mad Barbara (Harper & Brothers). 
Mr. Deeping, who has a yearning for historical 
settings, has laid this tale in the days of Charles 
If. The heroine of the book is Barbara, whose 
father has been murdered and who seeks his 
murderer. There are stirring possibilities in such 
a plot, and Mr. Deeping has realized them. 

In The Gorgeous Borgia (Harper & Brothers) 
Mr. Justin Huntly McCarthy gives us a story of 
Rome in the fifteenth century, with Cesar Borgia 
The book is full of action and of the 
It will 


as his hero. 
atmosphere of the Rome of that period. 


have an enthusiastic reception from the great 
and growing number of Mr. MecCarthy’s friends 


and admirers. 


of 


In First and Last Things—a_ confession 
faith and a rule of life (Putnams), H. G. Wells 
gives us his ereed. It is a fine creed, and he 
writes of it and its various ramifications in 
his own inimitable and entertaining style. 


Anne Douglas Sedgwick is one of the American 
writers whose work should be carefully followed. 
In her recent novel, Amabel Channice (The Cen- 
tury Company), Miss Sedgwick has written the 
story of 9 married woman ‘and the temporary in- 
fatuation for another man which wrecks her 
married life. The novel is more interesting and 
on.the whole more optimistic than most of Miss 
Sedgwick’s work. That it is exquisitely written 
goes without saying. 

The Philosophy of Loyalty. by Professor Royce, 
of Harvard (Maecmillans), a delightful book 
hy this very popular edueator. Professor Royce 
Individualism, Conseience, American 


1s 


discusses 


Truth, and 


relation to Loyalty, 
and kindred topics, and makes them all 


problems in their 


Reality, 


most interesting. His book should have a wide 
appeal. 
In The Schoolmaster (Putnams), Mr. Arthur 


Christopher Benson has written a — 
volume to his ('pion Letiers, and in this book, 

in its predecessor, he gives himself to the topic of 
education. Of this, few are better fitted to write. 
Mr. Benson was for twenty years a master at 
Eton College. Much of what he writes has to do 
with the Eton and Cambridge system of educa- 
tion, but as he truly adds, “the aims and hopes 


of teachers are much the same in all schools,” 
and Mr. Benson’s theories should therefore be 
interesting to Americans as well as to his own 
countrymen. 

An excellent book of travel is Norway and 
its Fjords, by M. A. Wyllie, illustrated with 
sixteen beautiful colored, pictures and many 


The book is admirably 
made. ft is published 


others in black and white. 
agg em and beautifully 


by. James Potts & Company. 

In Two Dianas in Alaska, by Agnes Herbert 
(John Lane & Company),-the author, assisted 
by A. Shikari, gives a spirited narrative ,of her 
experience as a huntress. The book is unique 
and very interesting. It is illustrated. with 


photographs of the different places visited by the 
intrepid author. 

In The Ladies’ Pageant, by EF. V. Lucas (Mac 
millans). the author has collected episodes and 
descriptions of famous women of the past, in 
cluding the daughters of Erin, the ideals of the 
poets, the mothers, the friends, the Dianas, and 
other ladies who have given authors much ma 
terial in the past few hundred years. What he 
quotes eencerning these various heroines is very 
interesting. 


Another book by Mr. Lucas, A Wanderer in 
Holland (Maemillans), takes the happy reader 
through the most fascinating part of the land 
of the Dutch, and illustrates the text with some 
really charming pictures. To the lover of Hol 
land, and to those who have not yet been there, 
this book will offer much that is suggestive and 


interesting. 


The Nun, René Bazin’s famous novel, has been 
translated into English, and .is published in 
America by the Scribners. The translation is 
admirable, and it is well, indeed, that it has 
been made, for it puts into the hands of those 


who cannot read French one of the strongest and 
most dramatic French novels of the present day. 
It is evident that some expurgation has been 
made—perhaps wisely—but not enough to spoil 
the effect nor to hurt the book’s dramatic and 
powerful climax. The Nun must read to be 
appreciated 
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Globe“Wernicke “Elastic” Bookcases 





LE E> 


ENOVATING the Library during the house-cleaning season is a problem 
of easy solution to the fortunate possessor of a Globe-Wernicke “Elastic” 
Bookcase. 


If it’s a question of moving, it can be done a unit at a time, and the 
books kept intact—without removal from the cases. 


If the library has suddenly increased by the acquisition of a new set of 
books, it simply means an expenditure of a very small sum for another unit or 
two, with the added pleasure of creating some new and artistic combinations 


Send for our catalogue containing twenty-five artistic Library Plans made 
from original drawings—you will find the illustrations beautiful and the 
descriptive matter helpful in solving library problems. 


Globe“Wervicke “Elastic” Bookcases are carried in stock by nearly 1500 
agents who sell at factory prices, which are uniform everywhere. Where 
not represented we ship on approval, freight paid. 


Write Department T 


She Globe=Wernicke Co., CINCINNATI 


BRANCH STORES: New York, 380-382 Broadway. Chicago, 224-228 Wabash Ave. . 91-93 Federal Street. 
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Saturday, March 20 
BREAKFAST 


Cream of wheat with banana 
purée; cream. 
Omelette with creamed pease; 


fresh coffee-cake ; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Vegetable cutlets with brown 
sauce; hot rolls; cocoa. 
Sliced oranges. 
, DINNER 
Cream of pea soup. 
Ireaded veal chops; potatoes au 
gratin; creamed beets. 
Lemon sponge; coffee. 


Sunday, March 21 
BREAKFAST 
Kidneys and bacon en brochette ; 
toast strips; coffee. 


Feather waffles and new maple 
sugar. 
DINNER 
Clear vegetable soup with 
crofitons. 


Roast shoulder of mutton, stuffed ; 
mashed potatoes ; succotash, baked ; 
mint jelly. 

Escarole or lettuce salad. 
Canned-peach shortcake with 
cream; coffee. 

SUPPER 
Scrambled eggs and tomatoes in 
chafing-dish ; hot biscuits; coffee. 
Preserved pears and _ candied 
ginger; cake. 

Monday March 22 
BREAKFAST 
Oranges. 

Baked finnan-haddie with egg 
sauce; hashed potatoes; toast; 

coffee. . 
LUNCHEON 
Welsh rabbit; olives: tea. 
Watercress, hard-boiled eggs, and 
French dressing; wafers. 
DINNER . 

Sliced shoulder of mutton, reheat- 
ed; turrant-jelly sauce; browned 
potatoes; Lima beans. 
Celery salad. 

Steamed figs and cake.’ 

Coffee. A 


Tuesday, March 23 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal. , 
Small sausages and apple rings: 
potato omelette; muffins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON + 
Creamed shrimps on toast; baked 
potatoes; tea. 
Cream cheese, wafers, and jam. 
DINNER 
Liack- bean soup (from 
bones). 
Veal potpie; baked tomato and 
rice scallop. 

Orange pie. Coffee. 
Wednesday, March 24 
BREAKFAST 
Poached eggs with black butter. 
Griddle-cakes and fresh. maple 
syrup. 

LUNCHEON 
Veal croquettes with tomato 
sauce (from Tuesday). 
English muffins. 
Chocolate with marshmallows ; 

cookies. 


mutton 





DINNER 
Maryland chicken with cream 
sauce; corn fritters; sweet-pota- 


toes; jelly. 

Lettuce and celery salad. 
Bread and cocoanut pudding. 
Thursday, March 2% 

BREAKFAST 

apples stuffed with 

prunes; cream. 

Bacon in baked potatoes; sweet 
muffins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Creamed chicken (from Wednes- 
day) with pease; tea. 

Rice and raisin croquettes, foamy 
sauce. 

DINNER 
Chicken soup. 

Lamb chops; celery, creamed and 
baked; potato puff. 

Soft custard on lady-firgers. 
Coffee. 


Friday, March 2% 
BREAKFAST 
cooked with 
dates; cream. 
Bolled eggs; Graham gems ; 

LUNCHEON 
Clam chowder. 
Cauliflower salad with 
mayonnaise. 
Cocoa and cookies. 
DINNER 
Cod steaks, tomato sauce; mashed 
»0tatoes; baked ‘corn. 
Cooked celery and pimento salad, 
French dressing. 
Spiced gingerbread pudding, hard 
sauce. 
Coffee. 
Saturday, March 27 
BREAKFAST 
Boiled hominy and cream. 
Liver and bacon; baked potatoes: 
corn bread; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Fish . croquettes (from Friday) : 
French-fried tatoes; tea. 
Baked nanas. 
DINNER 
celery 
Friday). 
Breaded strips of veal: minced 
carrots: sweet-potatoes. 
Tapioca and fruit pudding. 
Coffee. 
Sunday, March 28 
BREAKFAST 
Stewed kidneys in brown sauce; 
toast; coffee. 

Fried sliced hominy (from Sat- 
urday) and syrup. 
DINNER 
soiled ham, brown gravy; maca 
roni and cheese ; pease and onions. 
Lettuce and grapefruit salad. 
Fig ice-cream; cake. 
Coffee. 

SUPPER 
Mock terrapin (from Saturday’s 
liver) ; olive sandwiches ; coffee. 
Preserved peaches; cake. 
Monday, March 29 
BREAKFAST 
Oranges. 

Scrambled eggs on toast: corn 
muffins: coffee. 


Baked 


Oatmeal chopped 


coffee. 


Cream of soup (from 











LUNCHEON 
Sliced cold ham (from Sunday) 


baked potatoes; cocoa. 
Orange marmalade and wafers. 
DINNER 
Beef stew with tomatoes; ma 
aroni croquettes (from Sunday) 
string-beans. 

Deep apricot tart. Coffee 
Tuesday, March 30 
BREAKFAS' 

Bananas. 

Toast rounds spread with minced 
deviled ham with poached 
eggs; rolls; ouiien. 
LUNCHEON 
Browned hash (from beef stew) ; 
celery ; tea. 

Tartlets of raspberry jam (crust 
from Monday). 

DINNER 
Vegetable soup. 

Fore quarter of lamb, currant 
jelly ; turnip cups filled with pease. 
Batter pudding 
Coffee. 

Wednesday, March 31 
BREAKFAS’ 

Boiled rice and raisins; cream 
Codfish croquettes ; pop-overs : 
coffee. 

LUNCHEON 
Corn fritters: hot bread-and-butter 
crisps; tea. 

French pancakes with jam. 
DINNER 
Clear tomato soup. 

Lamb chops (from fore quarter) ; 
potato croquettes; Lima beans., 
Washington pie. Coffee 
Thursday, April 1 
BREAKFAST 
Grapefruit. 

Minced lamb (from Tuesday) on 
toast; creamed potatoes; toast: 
coffee. Coffee-cake. 
LUNCHEON 
Creamed clams; hot biscuits: tea 
Lettuce and cream-cheese salad; 
wafers. 

DINNER 
Cream of carrot soup 
Planked steak with vegetables 
celery ; spiced prunes. 
Baked carame! custards. 
Coffee. 

Friday, April 2 
BREAKFAST 
Eggs baked in cream: lattice 
potatoes; whole-wheat muffins: 
coffee. 

Orange marmalade and toast 
LUNCHEON 
Smelts with sauce tartare: pota 
toes diced in cream; tea. 
Lady-fingers and preserves 

DINNER 
Baked whitefish: spinach; potato 
cakes. 
Lettuce and French 
cheese crackers. 
Prune and nut jelly with whipped 
cream. 
Coffee. 
Saturday, April 3 
BREAKFAST 
Oranges. 
Bacon and poached eggs: fairy 
corn bread: coffee 


dressing : 
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Drop postal 
for this 


‘Free 
Book 


on “ How to Serve: Pineapples ” 















than home 





preserved pine- 


apple or the best fresh 
pineapple on the market. It’s 
so different, because the pineapples you 
buy are picked green and ripened afterwards. Plancromely illustrated—many tested recipes 
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LUNCHEON 


Cakes of minced steak (from 
Thursday); fried bananas; tea; 
rusks. 

Fresh gingerbread baked with 
almonds. 


DINNER 
Cream of potato soup. 
Scalloped fish (from _ Friday) ; 
baked tomatoes and rice with 
cheese ; string-beans. 
Fresh rhubarb tart. Coffee. 
Sunday, April 4 
BREAKFAST 
codfish in baked 
pop-overs ; coffee. 
Waffles. 
DINNER 
Tomato bisque. 
beef; browned potatoes; 
new carrots in cream. 
Spanish cream with preserved 
fruit. 
Coffee. 
SUPPER 
roast beef: 
mayonnaise ; 
coffee. 
ears and whipped cream ; 
late cake. 
Monday, April 5 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal and cream. 
dried beef; fried 
toes; rolls: coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Parsley omelette; Saratoga chips; 


Creamed pota- 


toes ; 


Roast 


sliced 
with 


potato 
rolls ; 


Cold 
salad 


choco- 


Frizzled pota- 


cocoa. 

Chocolate cake (from Sunday). 
DINNER 

Beef broth (from Sunday) with 
barley. 

Lamb stew; macaroni and to- 
matoes (from Sunday); diced 
turnips. 

Rice supréme. Coffee. 
Tuesday, April 6 
BREAKFAST 
Boiled eggs: corn bread; coffee. 
Wheat griddle-cakes and syrup. 
LUNCHEON 
Lamb croquettes with border of 
ease; tea. 

Lettuce and mayonnaise ; 
crackers. 


DINNER (COMPANY) 
Cream of clam soup. 


Fresh salmon, sliced: egg sauce: 
potato balls. 

Roast of veal: mushrooms; new 
potatoes: spinach. 
Lettuce and grapefruit salad. 
Pistache ice-cream: cakes. 
Coffee. 

Wednesday, April 7 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal and cream 
Spanish omelette: toast; coffee. 


LUNCHEON 


Cream toast with grated cheese, 
browned; diced fried potatoes; 
tea 


Cake (from Tuesday). 
DINNER 


Veal (from Tuesday) reheated: 
chopped mushrooms in gravy: 
pease; potatoes. 
Watercress or lettuce with French 
dressing. 

French apricot tart. 
Coffee. 


Thursday, April 8 
BREAKFAST 


Lacon and eggs: potato cakes; 
toast strips. 
Coffee-cake. 

Cheese soufflé: toast: cocoa. 


Steamed figs; sand tarts. 
DINNER , 
Clear soup (from veal bones). 
Veal chops, 


beans ; 


potatoes. 


tomato sauce; string- 
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Rhubarb and nut jelly with cream. 
Coffee. 
Friday, April 9 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal. 
Finnan-haddie, creamed; hot bak- 
ing-powder biscuits; coffee. 


LUNCHEON 
Eggs in -ramekins; rice’ cro- 
quettes; tea. 
String-bean salad (from Thurs- 
day) with mayonnaise 
DINNER 
Slices of halibut, fried; creamed 
new carrots; potatoes. 
Lettuce or chicory with French 
dressing. 
Almond blanc-mange. 
Coffee. 
Saturday, April 10 
BREAKFAST 
Broiled bacon in baked potatoes ; 
toast: coffee. 


Orange marmalade. 
LUNCHEON 
Fish pudding (from Friday) ; 
rolls; tea. 
Cream puffs. 
DINNER 
veal loaf with brown 
spinach; potatoes. 
Lettuce salad. 
Cabinet pudding. Coffee. 
Sunday, April i 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit. 
omelette ; 
coffee. . 
DINNER 
Chicken pie; baked corn pudding; 
potatoes. 
Asparagus salad. 


hot 


Baked 
gravy ; 


Chicken-liver muffins ; 


Frozen lemon sherbet ; cake. 
Coffee. 
SUPPER 
Creamed chicken and green pep 
pers; hot biscuits: coffee. 
Hard-boiled eggs and mayon 
naise on lettuce; olives; wafers. 
Preserves and cake. 
Monday, April 12 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal and cream. 
Broiled salt mackerel with cream 
sauce; toast; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Cold sliced veal loaf (from Sat- 
urday): hot Boston brown bread ; 
tea. 


Preserves and cake. 
DINNER 
Chicken soup with rice. 


Hamburg steak A la Porterhouse 


with diced vegetables: rice cro- 
quettes. 
Peach fritters, foamy sauce. 
Coffee. 
Tuesday, April 18 
BREAKFAST 
kiggs baked in rolls: cream toast; 
hashed brown potatoes; coffee. 


LUNCHEON 
steak (from 
with peppers: 
tea. 
Sunday) in 
covered with 
DINNER 
Cream of spinach soup. 
roast; string-beans; potatoes. 
Rhubarb pie. 
Coffee. 
Wednesday, April 1; 
BREAKFAST 
creamed potatoes: muf- 
fins: coffee: coffee-cake. 
LUNCHEON (COMPANY) 
Cream of clam soup with whipped 
cream. 
Soft-shell crabs, tartare sauce, in 
green peppers. 
Broiled sweetbreads ; 
pease; new potatoes. 


Monday) 


Hamburg R. . 
ISCUITS >; 


hashed 


finger 
jam. 


Cake (from 
lengths, 


’ot 


Bacon: 


French 





Pineapple salad. 


Burnt almond ice-cream; cakes. 
Coffee. 
DINNER 

Cream of clam soup (from 


luncheon). 


Sliced pot roast (from Tuesday) 
in casserole with tomatoes; maca 
roni. 

Fruit and cake. 

Coffee. 

Thursday, April 15 
BREAKFAST 
kggs scrambled with tomatoes 
(trom Wednesday); toast; coffee. 
Wattles. 

LUNCHEON 
Creamed sweetbreads (from 
Wednesday) on toast; diced pota 
toes in cream; tea. 
Stewed rhubarb and _ cookies. 
DINNER 
Veal cutlet with egg: mashed 
potatoes; new cabbage, creamed 
Lettuce and French dressing; 


cream cheese and wafers. 
Lemon meringue pie. 
Coffee. 
Friday, April 16 
BREAKFAS' 
Cereal and cream. 
panfish; potato omelette ; 
muffins . coffee. 
LUNCHEON 


broiled 


Baked cheese pudding; olives; 
7 tea. 
Watercress and French dressing, 


with egg quarters. 


Fruit. 
. DINNER 
Broiled shad; potatoes; spinach. 
Lettuce or string-beans and 
French dressing. 
Crackers and cheese and coffee. 
Saturday, April 17 
BREAKFAST 
Boiled rice and sliced bananas; 
cream. 

Varsley omelette; French - fried 
potatoes; hot rolls; coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Shad roe (from Friday) with 
bacon; toast: tea. 

° Coffee eclairs 
DINNER 
Cream of beet soup. 
Mutton steaks; creamed cabbage ; 
fried halved potatoes. 
Chocolate jelly. 
Coffee. 
Sunday, April 1% 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit. 

Kidneys and bacon with brown 
sauce; pop-overs; coffee. 
DINNER 
Rice and tomato soup. 
Roast leg of lamb; spinach: 
creamed whole potatoes; currant 
jelly. 


Asparagus salad. 
Vanilla mousse. 
Coffee. 
SUPPER 
Scallops, creamed in chafing-dish ; 


Parker House rolls; sandwiches; 
coffee. 

Fresh pineapple and sponge-cake 
Monday, April 19 
BREAKFAST 
Kippered herrings; corn bread; 
coffee. 
Griddle-cakes and maple syrup 


LUNCHEON 
Rice croquettes with cheese sauce : 
rolls (from Sunday): tea. 
Sponge -cake (from Sunday) and 
whipped cream. 
DINNER 
Lamb reheated in 
jelly: potatoes; 
Cocoanut 


gravy, mint 
string-beans. 
custard, baked. 
Coffee. 
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From the Deep Seas of Brittany to the Oases of Arabia 


CRESCA 


Imported Delicacies 


Every land and every sea produce some choice food of world-wide celebrity. 
We bring you scores of these delicious products, packed at their finest and guaranteed 
by the round Cresca Mark 

Off the coast of France fishermen are toiling far into the night, seeking the tiny 
fish that are found there and there only 





ANCHOVIES—the raciest, tastiest little fish that There are dozeys of daintic ind novelties and 
swim—delicious as an hors d’q@uvre, for sand delicacies from all over the world now ready for 
wiches, salads, canapes, and sauces. your most critical appreciation rRUFFLES, 

SA KDINES—real French sardines; you may PATES and GOOSE LIVER, MARRONS, 
have them boneless and skinned if you like, CEPES and MUSHROOMS, PIMENTOES 
packed in pure olive oil look for the Cresca OLIVE OIL and PAPRIKA, CHINESE GIN 
Mark. GER, FINANCIERES - ARTICHAUTS 

TUNY FISH the joy of Roman emperors and Everything that the literat: of gastronomy ha 
French epicures. Orfly the few appreciate this made classic all the rich savors and flavors of 
delicacy. Orient and ee, are yours at their best under 

SA RDELLES—a fish that is close to the heart the Cresca Mark 
of the lover of good eating Any one who does Are you fond « of figs—ripe, thin-skinned, perfect 
not know narde les ha 1 pleasant experience Smyrna figs ? rhe finest figs of the Orient come 
awaitine hin direct to our warehouses in Smyrna. That Cresca 

IMPORTE D MACKEREL IN OIL—a savor factory is a landmark, and some Smyrna officia 
some little French mackerel, packed in oil like think it the greatest object-lesson | nmiiieen 
sardines—they are Cresca Mackerel. ever given to Asia Minor 

regpunersted DAINTIES and RECIPES 
A handsome descriptive list of these products-made famous by the cooks 
of Paris and Vienna has just come from the press It is entitled ‘‘Cresca 


Dainties,” and contains recipes for some delightful new dishes, prepared 
by Fanny Merritt Farmer, of Boston. 

‘Send us the attached coupon with a two-cent stamp for postage,and 
we will mail you one copy of the booklet with our compliments 


We want all fastidious folks to know the Cresca products, the 
possibilities that they offer, and how to secure them. 


REISS & BRADY 
351 Greenwich St., New York 


Importers of the World's De aci 
New York, Bordeaux, Su 


Fine Grocers Sell Cresca a 
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Cereal with banana purée.—Cook smooth and 
soft any fine cereal, such as cream of wheat. 
Chop quickly four or more bananas, sweeten 
to taste, add a teaspoonful of lemon juice, and 
put through a sieve. Pass with the cereal, with 
or without cream. 

Quick coffee-cake—One tablespoonful of but- 
ter, one cup of sugar, one egg, one cup of milk, 
one and a half cups of flour, one heaping tea- 
spoonful of baking-powder, juice and grated rind 
of a lemon. Mix: thoroughly and spread the 
dough in a shallow greased tin, sprinkle with 
chopped nuts, cinnamon, and sugar, and dot with 
butter. Bake till brown and erisp; cut in 
squares and serve very hot. 

Potatoes au gratin.—Dice four cold boiled po- 
tatoes and mix with a cup of thick cream; sea- 
son with salt and pepper, and let it stand on the 
stove where it will be merely warm till the pota- 
toes have absorbed most of the cream; then 
seatter sifted crumbs over -the top, dot with 
butter, and brown in the oven. 

Lemon sponge.—Soak half a package of gela- 
tine in a little cold water and dissolve over 
steam. Add the grated rind and juice of half 
a lemon and sweeten to taste; it requires a good 
deal of sugar. Stir till cool but not stiff, and 
fold into the stiff whites of four eggs; pour into 
a wet mould and set on ice. Serve with cold 
boiled custard or whipped cream. Orange juice 
or that of any fruit may be substituted for the 
Temon, using a little more of it. 

Feather waffles-——Four cups of milk, three 
eggs, beaten separately; put the yolks and milk 
together, add a pinch of salt, one and a half 
tablespoonfuls of melted butter, and flour enough 
to make a batter a little softer than for pan- 
cakes; put in the stiff whites, and last stir in 
two teaspoonfuls of baking-powder. 

Baked haddie—Lay a haddie in a roasting- 
pan and put it into a very hot oven for ten min- 
utes; remove it, and the skin will easily peel 
off; put it back after this and rub it all over 
with butter; bake fifteen minutes more, and 
serve with a white sauce with chopped hard- 
boiled egg or parsley in it. 

Orange pie.—Grate the rind off an orange and 
then squeeze out the juice; if the fruit is small, 
add the juice of a second one. Beat the yolk 
of an egg. add a cup of water with two tea- 
spoonfuls of cornstarch stirred into it, the juice 
and rind, butter the size of a hickory-nut, and 
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cook till it thickens. 


Bake a light pie crust in 
a tin, put in the mixture, and bake till that 


is firm; -then beat the white of the with 
sugar and put on for a meringue and brown. 

Bread and cocoanut pudding. Mix a cup of 
soft, fresh bread crumbs with two cups of hot 
milk, add a heaping tablespoonful of butter; 
stir well and set aside to grow cold. Beat the 
yolks of two eggs with a half-cup of sugar and 
a teaspoonful of lemon juice, with a little grated 
rind, half a teaspoonful of vanilla, half a cup 
of grated cocoanut, and the crumbs. Bake in 
a pudding-dish in a moderate oven till it is of 
the consistency of custard; spread with jam 
and a meringue if you choose, or serve as it is, 
hot or cold. 

Hominy drop-cakes—Take two cups of cold 
cooked hominy, one tablespoonful of cold water, 
two well-beaten a pinch of salt, and a 
teaspoonful of baking-powder, sifted into enough 
flour to make a smooth batter. Drop by spoon- 
fuls on a buttered tin and bake quickly. These 
may be baked on a biscuit-tin turned upside 
down. 

Spiced gingerbread pudding.—Make any soft 
gingerbresd and before baking add cinnamon and 
cloves to taste and half a cup of stoned raisins; 


egg 
olen 


27 Os 
eggs, 


bake, and serve hot with foamy sauce as a 
pudding. 
French apricot tart—Make a very rich pie 


crust and line a good-sized square biscuit - tin, 
letting it come well up on the edge; bake this; 
when cool line it with canned apricots which 
have been first drained of their juice and put 
into a rich, thick sugar-and-water syrup and 
cooked gently down till this is perfectly thick; 
the fruit must not be broken by rapid cooking, 
but merely simmered till the syrup is thick; put 
the fruit in the crust, arranging it in over- 
lapping circles; add the syrup to barely cover 
and bake till set; cool and serve with or without 
cream. Blanched almonds may be laid over the 
top of the fruit before it is put into the oven, 
if desired. 

Burnt almond ice-cream.—Chop fine a cup of 
almonds and brown them in two tablespoonfuls 
of sugar which has been melted and browned 
to caramel; cool, add a teaspoonful of vanilla 
and half a teaspoonful of almond extract, and 
fold into rich ice-cream made with the ‘yolks 
of eggs: add when this is half frozen. Peanuts 
may be used is place of almonds. 





CULINARY 


A. G. L.—Orange marmalade.— Wash and 
slice very thin twenty good-sized oranges, -re- 
jecting all the seeds. Prepare three small 
lemons in the same way. In slicing the fruit 
be sure 
it, and 
quarts. 
earthen 
into a 


to reserve all the juice that flows from 
add to it enough water to make three 
Put fruit, juice, and cold water in an 
vessel overnight. 
porcelain - lined 


In the morning turn 
preserving - kettle and 


bring slowly to the boil. Simmer until the 
orange and lemon peel is tender, then add six 
pounds of granulated sugar, and boil until the 
peel looks clear and the marmalade is like thin 
jelly. To be sure.that the right point is reached 
put a teaspoonful of the marmalade on a cold 
plate, and if, when cool, it» is of the desired con- 
sistency remove the marmalade from the stove 
and put into glasses; cover with paraffine. 










































TheFairy Touch. 
A plain cook, 


or no cook 
but your own fair self, 


A package of 


JELL-O 


from the pantry shelf, 
A pint of hot water— 


Now let the wand fall— 
And there’s your 


Dessert, 
Quick ’s a fairyland call. 
Bad 


A Jell-O dessert can be 
made in a minute, and 
anything that takes half 
an hour or more can be no 
better. 
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Jell-O Desserts. 


The Three Things neces- 
sary to make a Jell-O 
dessert : 


A package of 


JELL-O 


(any flavor) 


A pint of hot water, 

Somebody to put them to- 
gether. 

Seven flavors—Every one 
delicious. 

Seven colors—Every one 


beautiful. 
Sold by all grocers, 10 cts. 
Illustrated Recipe Book 


Free. 


THE GENESEE PURE 
FOOD CO., 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Can. 
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UR four color plates represent as many 
QO different types of late spring costume ‘de- 

signs. The first (see frontispiece) is a 
beautiful and graceful evening gown which is a 
picturesque example of the net-draped garments 
of the moment. The idea of all others is to have 
a foundation slip or~sheath of soft, light, or 
bright silk draped with black. The model shown 
is built upon a pansy-purple liberty silk sheath, 
and is draped with an all-over tunie of black 
Tosea net. The bolero-shaped waist trimming 
is thickly embroidered in blue, green, and. purple 
silk floss and cord. As much of this sort of 
multicolored embroidery is padded, when gold 
threads mingle freely with it, it is decidedly 
ecclesiastical in effect. ’ 

Apropos of transparent tunics, moiré effects 
are coming in in evening gauzes, and ih ‘slightly 
heavier tissues for day wear. They are pattern- 
ed with satiny watered designs that suggest 
the rich tracings on Persian lamb. You will 
see them in, black and other dark and “ dead” 
shades of gauze which are intended to be mount- 
ed over gold or silver sheath dresses. So com- 
bined they are really elegant. Everything is 
being done to retain and even to popularize 
such transparent dress materials. The embossed 
crépes are their only real competitors. These 
come in both day and evening colors, and are 
made up in models of the Florentine character. 

The cloak shown with the model in draped 
pansy silk is a Florentine mantle in form. It 
is of black cloth lined (without interlining) 
with a pale mauve charmeuse satin. Cloaks of 
this general character are alone favored for 
spring evening wear. There is another pictur- 
esque wrap of fine-cloth which, though a modi- 
fication of a form seen occasionally through the 
late winter, is only now beginning to be really 
developed. It is cut in one lengthwise piece of 
cloth, shaped, when doubled, like a heavy-topped 
T. It has been spoken of as a T cloak. One 
end of the material is slit up the centre, making 
a front opening. A piece is hollowed out for 
the neck, and the garment is lined throughout 
with white, old-gold, or other light, soft silk. 
The open sides of the cloak, which are caught 
only in the slightest way with ribbon that 
matches the cleth, reveal this lining as the 
wearer moves about. Though extremely plain, 
these garments are very graceful and suggestive 
of the Spanish or Italian troubadour coats of 
the Middle Ages. 

The seeond of the color plates shows a smart 
model in khaki-colored cloth combined with 
black satin trimmings. There is a slender panel 
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of the satin introduced down the centre of the 
front. This and the satin-covered buttons, also 
the jet-centred rosette fastening the jacket, are 
the special features of the costume. The sleeve 
is of the one-piece variety, with a front seam 
only. It is fitted with tiny darts at the bend 
of the arm or elbow. The corselet, really a tight 
brassiére, is of black satin. The cout, a grace- 
fil Direectoire model, is carried down almost to 
the skirt hem in the back. The narrow shaw! 
collar and “ bracelet” bands on the sleeve are 
of satin. The inside of the coat neck is finished 
with a frill of lace-edged handkerchief linen. 

What the Parisians speak of*as “dead” 
shades are the favorites for morning street suits, 
but khaki, the gilded browns, and old-gold are 
the tones in which the new “ bishop’s cloth” is 
most seen. It is a light-weight material, closel) 
woven, and mat-finished, and is especially beau- 
tiful for the simple lines of the perfectly made 
tailor suit. Besides, it has all the qualities to 
recommend it for a long favor. It combines 
well with Ottoman silk, with bengaline, satin, or 
velvet trimmings. 

Facing page 340 is an illustration of a charm- 
ing calling costume. It is of pale pink mousse- 
line, the material being embroidered with dime- 


sized dots. There is massed pink embroidery 
upon the corsage portion, and the points of the 
tunic drapery are weighted with heavy silk 


tassels, also in pink. The general outlines of 
this costume, and the pretty capped sleeve in 
particular, are followed in some of the new 
ribbed tussor silk costumes, which are among 
the handsomest for afternoon designs. 

The fourth color plate, which will be found op 
posite page 356, shows an especially individual 
model for indoors. It is made in green and 
black shot satin, combined with embroidered 
bands and black satin. The lower half of the 
belt is of the last-named material. The upper 
portion and the bands on the sleeves are of 
green satin ribbon. The two-toned belt fastens 
under a handsome green buckle Two classic 
bands of embroidery trim the waist, one having 
gold stitches on green, and the other, which lies 
next the neck, green stitches on gold. The yoke 
and sleeves are of latticed net. with lace edge. 
The pleated skirt of this model, while it re 
tains the sheath form, is trimmed with a wide 
fold .of plain green, flatly applied at about a 
knee height. This is a form of skirt trimming 
that will be repeated in many of the practical 
serges and summer homespuns; also in foulard 
costumes in which plain folds will trim the 
patterned sheath gown of flowered material. 
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WHY THIS $25 VACUUM CLEANER 
DOES THE WORK OF A LARGE POWER PLANT 


Many persons think of Vacuum Cleaning only in 
connection with a big gas engine hauled around on a 
wagon or a big stationary power plant costing $500, 
$1,000, and upwards 

Therefore they are astonished when told that the 
IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER, which weighs only 20 
pounds and is operated either by hand or a little 
electric motor, is the perfection of the Vacuum Clean- 
ing principle. 

For this astonishment there is no need. 
the facts: 

Every Vacuum Cleaning system consists of four 
essential parts: (1) Motor Force; (2) Suction Pump; 
(3) Filtering Tank or Separator; (4) Hose with Nozzle. 


The 


Here are 


The Motor Force operates the Pump. The Pump 
sucks the air from the Tank or Separator so as to 
créate in ita Vacuum. To fill this Vacuum, air whirls 
in through Nozzle and Hose, carrying with it dirt, 


dust, grit, germs, and all other foreign matter. 
Why heretofore has there been need of a Motor 
Force of great power? Simply because the Pump 


and Separator have been far from the spot where 
the actual cleaning is done out in the street or 
down in the cellar—so that the Force has had to 
operate through pipes end tubing over long distance 
and around sharp angles 


Only that and nothing more. 


Ideal Vacuum Cleaner 


(FULLY PROTECTED BY PATENTS 











—right on the spot. 
Cleaning system are for th 


and with more convenience. 


Operated By! “It Eats Up the Dirt 


In this strong, compact, portable machine, all the parts of the 

first time seientifically and economically concentrated. 
And that is why the force you put in it by hand, or the force from a little motor 

electric light fixture, does the same actual cleaning work that is done by the big engine 





Or Electric 


Motor 











most efficient Vacuum 


connected with any 
anc does it better 


All the power of the Ideal Vacuum Cleaner is right where it is wanted. No surplus power 
has to be developed to take it there, and, all its power being directly applied to cleaning pur- 
poses, none is wasted. Order at once so as to have your Ideai before house-cleaning time. 





sweeper. 
means, and with 


any excuse for your 


needed to operate it. 
is no work at all. Ev 


sold in less than nine 


Illustrated Booklet 


and strength 





225 Fifth Avenue, 


You can't keep your carpets. rugs. curtains, up- 
holstery, wall decorations 
and brush, and Jeast of all with carpet- 
Vacuum Cleaning is the only right 
the IDEAL 
CLEANER at your ‘service there is no longer 
cing without its benefits 


etc. clean with broom 


Everybody can afford the IDEAI 
Compared with sweeping, it 
ery machine guaranteed 


Your Protection 


That you may safely place your confidence in it 
and order a machine now is shown by the large 
book of enthusiastic testimonials sent us by many 
of the nearly 12,500 purchasers of the machines, 
months. 
merits and is your protection 

Let us tell you how you can get one of these won 
derful machines promptly 
It tells an interesting story of 
a remarkable saving in money, time, labor, health 
Send for it to-day 


American Vacuum Cleaner Co. 


VACUUM 


No skill 


This proves its 


Also send for our Free 
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PRICE#55°23 60 








New York City 








‘When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper's Bazar. 
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Owing to the great increase of correspondence in this department, it is advisable that inquirers make their letters as systematic and 
concise as possible, writing only on one side of the paper, and invariably accompanying each letter with a plan. Letters cannot be an- 
swered in these columns sooner than two months from the time of their receipt. Subscribers sending self-addressed stamped envelopes 
wili, however, receive prompt replies by mail. From the letters received it is frequently impossible to grasp the poreee of rooms in 
relation both to one another and to the points af the compass, and it is wholly impossible to give a satisfactory color scheme without a 
clear understanding of both these conditions. The plans need not be well drawn. The roughest plan is worth far more than many 


pages of description. 


Mrs, A.—I like the idea of the green and yel- 
low for your guest-room, but I would tint the walls 
a gray-green of medium tone rather than a dark 
green, and would have a deep cream ceiling rather 
than a yellow ceiling. An article in the January 
BAZAR will give you detailed suggestions as to 
bed and pillow coverings. In your case I would 
recommend either a thin white embroidered linen 
spread over yellow, or a heavy linen with an 
embroidered monogram, or one made of white 
linen taffeta with a three-inch border of cretonne 
or chintz—matching your window-curtains—out- 
lining the top of the spread. You will find 
these spreads very effective, and they are quite 
new. In any case, I would make a spread large 
enough to tuck in under the pillows and bring 
up over them, or, if you prefer a bolster, to tuck 
in under the bolster and bring up over that. 
This looks less stiff and formal than the sep- 
arate bolster-covering. Hand-embroidered pillow- 
cases will be perfectly appropriate, and especially 
beautiful if you have the embroidered spread. 

For curtains I would have cretonne with a 
yellow floral design, with or without white net 
next the glass. You can then use the cretonne 
for other furnishings in the room: The dresser- 
cover should match the spread. The net spread 
over the color would be very pretty, and it 
would not be necessary to finish the edge be- 
cause it would be unnecessary to have it hang 
over the edge of the bed. It could be tucked in, 
since your bedstead is of mahogany and not of 
brass. 

Mrs. E. L. M.—You have not indicated on your 
plan just what the two front rooms are used for. 
I conclude, however, that they are to serve the 
purpose of living-rooms, and that possibly one 
is a parlor. I would advise you to have a self- 
toned green paper in the large room, which, I 
suppose, is the dining-room, with green and 
brown rugs, and sill-length écru net curtains 
next the glass. The furniture should be dark 
oak with a dull finish. 

if the tan paper is still good in the south 
room have a tan and green rug—mostly green—- 
with the écru net curtains next the glass: and 
if you care to have inner curtains, they may be 
of green silk. The furniture may be of either 
oak or mahogany. I think it would improve 
these two rooms if you had a large central open- 
ing between them, instead of the small door 
which you have indicated on the plan. If this 
is done I would have a plain tan paper in the 
second room, since it faces toward the north, 
with brown or brown and red furnishings. The 


furniture should be the same as that used in the 
south room. In the little bedroom opening out 
of the dining-room have a green and white vine 
paper, with white muslin curtains. A _ white 
enamel set would be the prettiest in this room, 
but if you cannot have this you can use the black 
walnut. 

You should try to collect your oak furniture 
in one room and your walnut furniture in an- 
other. If possible, it would be better to have the 
light oak furniture stained dark brown, so that 
it will harmonize better with the walnut, since 
you have so much of the walnut, and since the 
woodwork is also brownish. Up-stairs, in the 
north room, have a flowered paper with a white 
ground and a delicate pink figure. Have white 
muslin curtains, and use your mahogany four 
poster bedstead and other mahogany furniture in 
this room. In the other room have pale blue 
chambray paper, with blue and green chintz cur- 
tains at the window, dark green rugs, and some 
of your walnut furniture. 

You will be able to have your green and brown 
ingrain carpet woven into rugs, which you can 
use in either the dining-room or the south front 
room down-stairs. The tan and red carpet may 
also be woven’ into rugs, which can possibly b 
used in the north front room. The tan and red 
carpet and the plain red carpet you could also 
have woven into rugs. 

I would have to know the conditions better to 
tell you how to paint the outside of your house. 
It should harmonize with the houses on each 
side, with the natural surroundings, and the 
color should be adapted to the style of house it 
self. If you can tell me more about it, and will 
write again, I will give you some advice as to 
this. I am very glad that you have enjoyed the 
Bazar so much, and hope you will continue to 
do so. 

E. M. T.—Have a self-toned green textile paper 
in your living-room, with écru net curtains next 
the glass and inner curtains of pongee silk. The 
curtains should hang straight to the sill. In the 
parlor have a self-toned champagne paper, inner 
curtains of gray-green silk, and a dark green rug. 
Have a dark green rug also in the living-room, 
so that the two will harmonize. In the bed- 
room opening out of the living-room have a pale 
blue self-toned paper, with blue and green chintz 
curtains and dark green rugs. In the dining- 
room have a self-toned buff paper, with brown 
linen inner curtains and a brown rug. If you 
cannot get Oriental rugs, have them made of 
plain or self-toned Axminster or Wilton carpet. 
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New Life and Looks 
to Old Doors 


YOUR DOORWAY 


Is to Every Passer-by an Index to 
the Character of What’s Inside 


Does yours do you justice ? No need to wait 


until next repairing time, or put off refinishing it 
as a "task." to be dreaded. 


JAP-A-LAC WILL MAKE IT LIKE 
NEW. Get a can to-day at your dealer’s and 
every one who knows what you're going to do 
will want to "help" with the transformation. 


JAP-A-LAC is the hardest, most durable and 
lustrous colored varnish made. Applied accord- 
ing to directions, it "sets" hard as adamant, with a 
mirror-like surface, and " Wears Like Iron." 


JAP-A-LAC is made in sixteen beautiful 
colors for refinishing every kind of Woodwork, 
Bric-a-brac, Chandeliers, Floors, Furniture, and 
every painted or varnished surface from cellar to 
garret. 


JAP-A-LAC has no substitute. 


FOR SALE BY PAINT, HARDWARE AND 
DRUG DEALERS 


If your dealer does not keep JAP-A-LAC, send us 
his name, with 10c. to cover cost of mailing, and we will 
send a free sample, quarter-pint can of any color (except 
gold, which is 25c.), to any point in the United States. 


Write for illustrated booklet containing interesting in- 
formation and beautiful color card. Free on request. 


THE GLIDDEN VARNISH CO. 
2469 Rockefeller Bldg., Cleveland, O., U.S.A. 


Our Green Label Line of clear varnishes is the highes 
quality manufactured. Its use insure 
your paint dealer. 
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sooner than two months from the time of their receipt. The Bazar'’s correspondence 
Prompt answers by mail will be sent to correspondents who_ enclose a self-addressed stamped 
All questions should contain the name and address of the sender, though not for publication 


Letters cannot be answered in these columns 
is too large to permit an earlier reply. 
envelope in their letters 


Mrs. L. D. S.—Why not ask your friends to 
come in for a baby-party to celebrate your little 
girl’s first birthday and play -childish games? 
If this does not appeal to you have a thimble- 
party. But it should be something that the baby 
can be in, and consequently a_ child’s party 
would be most appropriate. You should have 
them come about four o’clock, and serve tea and 
toast and cakes about five o’clock in a very in- 
formal way. 

M. T.—Matadore—this is a domino game of 


the variety known as a “block” game. Each 
player takes seven bones, and the highest double 
or the heaviest domino sets. The object is not 


to follow suit to the ends, but to play, a num- 
ber which will make the end and the number 
played to it equal seven. If the end is a three, 
a four must be played:. a two must be played 
to a five; and an ace to a six. Four dominoes 
in the set are trumps, or matadores. These are 
the double blank and the three dominoes that 
have seven on their faces—6-1, 5-2, and 4-3. 
Any of these trumps may be played at any time 
on either of the ends, in order to prevent a 
block; but the following player, if he does not 
play a trump also, must play the complement 
of seven to whichever end of the matadore is 
left exposed. Doublets are not placed crosswise 
and count only for the suit to which they belong. 
A double three cannot be played to an ace, be 
cause it counts as three only. The trumps are 
usually placed at right angles to the line. The 
game is decided and settled for as in the ordi- 
nary “ block” game. The * block” game in domi- 
noes is described at length on page 561 of Hoyle’s 
Complete Encyclopedia of Indoor Games. 
Lucy.--A Mother Goose fair will be very 
original and interesting. By all means have 
Mother Goose herself intrqduce the characters 
at the beginning in as amusing a fashion as 
she can. The little stage will be just the place 
for that. Then the different ones can go to their 
booths, and later you can have the tableaux. I 
ean add very little to your own suggestions for 
trimming the booths. “ Mary, Mary, quite con- 
trary” must, of course, be at the flower-booth. 
You will find a very quaint costume for her in 
some of the old jingle-books. Jack and Jill 
must have the lemonade and water booth, and 
they must serve it from their pails. Little Boy 
Blue may sell children’s toys, chief among them 
being the small woolly lambs, cows, ete. He 
may try to attract purchasers with his horn. 
Bo-Peep might share the booth with Boy Blue, 
since she too has an interest in sheep. The 
Queen of Hearts may sell tarts; the King must, 
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of course, count.the money. Jack Horner must 
sell little pies, and Peter, Peter, Pumpkin-eater, 
may join him. You will find many other sug- 
gestions in running through the old jingles. 
The idea is a very good one, and I am sure it 
will be a great success. The tableaux at the 
end should be very amusing. It would add to 
the interest to make the audience guess the 
jingles that they illustrate. Prizes might be 
given to those who can quote the most and do 
it with the fewest mistakes. There are also 
innumerable conundrums scattered among the 
jingles which might be given out. Old though 
they are, many will have forgotten the answers, 
if not the conundrums. These would furnish an 
opportunity for a contest also. 

M. A.—When as-mapy as fifty children are to 
be present at a birthday-party, it is almost im- 
possible to arrange for a grab-bag or some other 
game with souvenirs for all; but I will make 
one or two suggestions, and doubtless you will 
have the necessary things at your command. 

Would it be possible to borrow from the schools 
four kindergarten tables and chairs? It is such 
a pretty sight to see the children march into a 
room to music and then seat them at the tables. 
In the centre of each table there might be a 
large angel-cake with five. large red candles, and 
at each plate a red paper doll, a place-card, and 
the name spelled out with animal crackers. At 
a party where these decorations were used the 
children were served with hot cocoa, but ice- 
cream —the plain vanilla— does not seem too 
rich for the little people, and children never 
really feel they have had a party without it. 
Simple cake should be served with it. 

It is rather pretty to have some young girl 
dress as a fairy with her wand and come into 
the room just after the children are seated. 
She should tell them that soon something is 
coming for each one of them, but to get these 
things they must come to where she is. Have 
her strike the ground .three times with her 
wand; then have the musie begin, and one child 
at a time leave the table and come over to the 
fairy, who will then take the cover off a Jack 
Horner pie which has been standing on a near- 
by table. Fach child should take hold of a red 
ribbon and pull it and draw from the “ pie” 
some sort of toy. This will prove a great di- 
version, and every child will be proud to take 
something home. 

The queen of the party will be greatly helped 
by having some one ready to furnish music for 
all the games, such as London Bridge, Blind 
Man’s Bluff with a wand, and Hide the Thimble. 
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E WANT a sample of wood finishing done with 
our preparations in your home. We will send 
the materials to do the work. Here they are: 


A bottle of Johnson’s Electric Solvo to quickly re 
move the old finish— 
A bottle of Johnson's W ood Dye (you to choose the 
color from our 14 different shades) to color the wood— 
A sample of Johnson's Prepared Wax to give that beautiful ‘‘ hand-rubbed” effect— 
And our illustrated guide book for home beautifying, which includes complete color 
card and tells how to finish and refinish wood. 


No doubt you have some piece of furniture that you prize highly, yet do not use 


on account of the worn condition of its finish, or because it does not harmonize with 
other furniture or decorations 

Use this outfit, which we want to send you free, for refinishing it, and you will be 
surprised to learn how easily the work is done and the beauty of the result. 

May we send you these three packages, and the valuable six-color book, free at once ? 
Learn from the test the beautiful effect obtained from the use of 


Johnson’s Wood Dye 


It is not a mere stain. It isa deep seated dy e—sinking into the pores 
of the wood and bringing out the beauty of the grain. When finished 
with Johnson's Prepared Wax you have a permanent finish of real 
beauty and most artistic effect. We want to give you these three 
packages at‘once. You can either send us your name and address 
on a postal or in letter requesting them, or use coupon below ¢ 
printed for your convenience, & 





Johnson's Wood Dye comes in 14 Standard shades: 
Light Oak No. 230 Weathered Oak 
Dark Oak lo. di Brown Weathered Oak 
Mission Oak 0. Ld Green Weathered Oak 
Manilla Oak No. 12 Moss Green 
Bog Oak No. 122 Forest Green 
i Light Mahogany No. e Flemish Oak 
fo. 129 Dark Mahogany No. ° Brow m Flemish Oak 


3 
eo 4 





Half-pints 30c; pints 50c. Johnson’s Prepared 
Wax 10c and 25c packages. Also sold in large 
sizes. For sale by all leading paint dealers, 
Send coupon today to 


S.C. Johnson @ Son, Racine, Wis. 


“The Wood Finishing Authorities” 











When writing to’ advertisers kindly mention Harper’s Bazar. 



































NW a large majority of the dainty hand-made 
lingerie waists and gowns of the coming sea- 
son there is more or less Irish crochet lace, 
in the form of either insertions, medallions, or 
separate flower motifs. These may be bought 
in most of the high-class shops, but as many 
women have not access to the stock of the deal- 





IRISH LACE BOW. No. 202. 


ers for a choice of patterns, we ilustrate here 
a few of these laces that we can supply as de 
sired. They are made to order, in quantities 
and length desired for special use, and so can 
not always be sent, without some little delay, 





IRISH INSERTION. No. 209. 


Price ents a yard 


NARROW 


but the purchaser is sure of hand-made lace of 
the finest quality and workmanship. 

The insertions vary in width. 
five-eighths of an inch wide. No. 
quarters of an inch wide, and No. 


No: 209 is 
203 is three- 
204 measures 





NOS. 203 AND 204. 


a yard, each 


IRISH LACE INSERTIONS. 
Price, 80 cents 
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five-eighths of an inch. The medallion No. 208 
is one and five-eighths inches in diameter, and 
about 
These 


inches in 
used as 


two and a 
medallions 


No. 207 is 


diameter. 


quarter 
are often 





INSERTION AND SOME EDGES. 
322, 323, 324. 


Price, 5 


ONE 


. 


cents a ard, each 


inserts in a design, much as the roses illustrated 


on another page are used. 

The L[rish lace bows are also much worn as 
neckwear with shirtwaists. They have a great 
value for their, delicacy of effect and for their 
serviceable qualities, as they may be washed 


over and over and need no starching nor iron 
ing. This last does not apply to the little jabots 
or pleated lawn neck-dressings, but aside from 
this one fact (that they must be ironed)’ they 
are equally useful. They are made by pleating 
a-piece of lawn or half of a fine handkerchief 
into a strip two and a half inches wide and 





IRISH CROCHET MEDALLIONS. 
No. 207 Price, ents, each, or $1 for six 
No. 208 Price, 15 cents, each, or 75 cent 


finishing the top with a ~~ binding or turned 
over end. The three edges of the lawn are edged 
with one of these little Irish lace edges. 
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Sold on Approval 


(*: a 50 cent bottle of Liquid Veneer from any dealer and dust or wipe off your 

Piano, Furniture and Woodwork with it according to the simple directions, 

going over at least one entire room. If it does not make that room look brand 

new, and remove all Dust, Dirt, ‘‘Grime’’ or ‘‘ Cloudiness,’’ Stains and Mars, and do 

it infinitely better than anything else you have ever used—if you are not delighted 

and satisfied, then take the bottle right back to the dealer who is authorized to cheer- 
fully refund your money, making no charge for what you have used in the trial. 

Liquid Veneer is entirely unlike Varnish. It is a thin, non-coloring liquid for clean- 

ing and repolishing. It is applied with a cloth much the same as though you were 

dusting. It leaves no coating—there is no drying to wait for. It instantly renews all 

surfaces it touches. 


there is nothing equal to Liquid Veneer. 
FOR HOUSECLEANING Try it! It will be a revelation to you. 
SOLD ALL OVER TOWN IN 25c. and 50c. BOTTLES 


BUPFALO SPECIALTY CO. BUFPRALO, N. Y., U. Ss As 
San Francisco, Cal., London, Eng., Cologne, Ger., Bridgeburg, Can. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR 
DESIGNS FOR DARNING FILET BANDS 


HE popularity of filet net for insertions, row insertion if desired, and would be pretty 
; waist decoration, ete., is still unabated, for babies’ dresses, etc. 

and new designs are always welcomed, as In No. 3 the conventional flower motif is em 
a great deal of this work-is done by hand. Darn-_ broidered between the tips of the leaf forms, as 
ed net, for such it really is,'is‘a very convenient 
kind of needlework,, for when the amount of 











NO. 4. AN EASILY COPIED INTERLACE. 








well as at their bases, one hole being left between 
xo. 1. A SIMPLE DESIGN ‘FOR: DARNING. the forms. The interlaced half-squares at No. 4 

are varied by the introduction of small motifs 

insertion required is measured off,-a great deal N each Lag—ad meg pool as ade ae Rey In 
can be accomplished in spare*moments, and the *‘”* " Persian oe roidered band has been 
work is far from tedidus. adapted, and this might be done in Persian col- 
At No. 1 is shown a simple design of con- ors if desired, although all white or cream is 
by far the most satisfactory. At No. 6 a bolder 

.- pattern is shown of conventionalized leaves with 
’ open veinings. In this, as in Nos. 2 and 5, the 

darning is carried across the band and it is 
important to note that when the pattern is 
once started, all stitches must run in the same 
direction, as changing from cross to lengthwise 
darning ruins the symmetrical finish of the de 
sign. The mesh of the net must be chosen to suit 
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NO. 5. A PERSIAN DESIGN. 
s the size of the floss to be used for the work or 


ills a j vice versa. A thread that fills the holes well is 
most satisfactory in effect. Some charming color 
combinations may be made, using two pale shades 
of floss. or a mixture of rich, deep Oriental colors 
forms and half-leaves repeats at intervals, the to suit some special gown. These bands mak: 








NO. 5. A SIMPLE HEAVY DARNING PATTERN. 


leaves being two squares apart. Half this de- very effective trimmings for foulard or pongee 
sign, divided lengthwise, could be used for nar- gowns, 
. 
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The Perfect Polish— 
Keeps Silver Bright and Clean 


Silver Cream has the almost wondrous power of re- 
storing the original beauty and brilliancy of silverware, 
and of giving a polish as clear, smooth and glistening as crystal 
glass—with less rubbing and work than anything else ever offered for the purpose, 
It softens and dissolves the dirt—‘‘washes” it off. 
It is ready for use—no mixing or muss. It contains no grit or acid, so it does 
not scratch, wear away or mar the surface. It is as soft as cream, 
as harmless as water. It is the perfect silver polish. Equally good 


for all metalware or cut glass, marble, porcelain o1 enamel. 


This Coupon Brings You a Free Sample 
2 90 Court St. 


Simply cut out and mail us the coupon on the right (or send a Keene. M. H 
postal card), giving also the name of your dealer, and we will send /# — Gentlemen:- 
you free, a generous sample of Silver Cream. Judge, after trying / ws 
it at our expense, if it is not the best preparation for the purpose ms ,8 liberal sample 

= : f Silver C ‘ 
you have ever used. ; With the sample, we will send you our _your booklet, “How to 
booklet, ‘‘How to Care for Silverware. Care for Silverware.” 
Most good dealers sell Silver Cream Name 
in large 25-cent and 50-cent jars. 


J. A. WRIGHT & CO., 90 Court St., Keene, N. H. / 


Address 


Dealer 





When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper's Bazar. 
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‘hha his RENE Der eve a RS 
/}-LORMERLY Soap using Women | 

— | ired—Cross—Sick. Menwho | 
elervalete ait Home - coming. No | 
W onder ! | 
@ NOW with Millions of Women 
hate alte time Y early upset ror t louse- 
( leaning is out of date. The PEAR- | 
LINE user knows no season. ~ The | 
| lome 1S kept Clean lite year round, | 
aor lie ol lite Ease and Perfect | 


Cleanliness the use of PEARI INE | 


insures. When you see an excep- | 


a 





tionally Gi home —a- Bright, | 
Genteel-Looking woman, YOu May |} 


rest assured she uses PEARLINE| 
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The Woman Beautiful 
15c the Copy Magazine $1.00 Yearly 


Devoted tothe cultureof Womanly 
Beauty. An up-to-date publication 
that appeals to every beautiful 
woman and every woman who 
seeks beauty. 
Special Offer—FREE 
One photogravure art panel of 
\merica’s typical WOMAN BEAU- 
TIFUL (size 9x 12), a greatly re- 
duced illustration of which is 
shown in this advertisement. 
Send 25c (coin or stamps) for a 
three months’ trial subscription to 
the magazine, and the beautiful art 
panel will be sent at once, securely 
packed in heavy miailifig tube. 
Only a limited supply of these pictures—send to-day. 
859 Dearborn St., 


The Woman Beautiful Magazine, “*" ‘Ciiewge 


* The one best Woman's Magazine.""—Live agents wa i. 


Our Style Book of Spring and Summer 
ashions Sent You FREE! 


Every woman who is at all desirous of knowing New 
Strong’s York and Paris fashions for 1909 should send for this 
" ' style book. It not only beautifully pictures and plainly 
Arnica describes our suits, skirts and dresses se to yout in- 
Soap Send For It To-da dividual measurement by skilled men- 
oe hil tailors, but it also gives you one apron 
ntiseptic, preserves while me) ‘These prices will seem incredibly low 
it beaatifies—sweetens the , , to those who have not learned by 
ellione tie teste — ELLy past purchases y large sales and 
: low-price basis of our business. So 

The metal kage is pric . 
convenient fon feel or Keeps the skin soft and don’t fail to get this catalogue. 
the home—no liquid or smooth; nothing better kvery page of this attractive FREE 
powder to spill or waste. for chaps, pimples, and book will interest and instruct you. 
At All all eruptions. Sent post- 1 Send for it now. It costs you nothing, 
Druggists paid for 25 cents. $ ’ though it is by far the handsomest and 
most valuable style book we have ever 


Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs Act, B msiuced. Ash jor Catalogue If. 


June 30, 1906; Serial No. 1612. 
: CHIC SKIRT CO. 
C. H. STRONG & CO., Chicago, U.S. A. "E 29 & 31 East 20th St.,-N. Y.City 





When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper's Bazar. 





